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FOREWORD 


The present work forms a part of studies begun during a 
stay in Aurland, Norway, in the summers of 1910 and 1912. Dur- 
ing my first visit into the Parish I made a study particularly of 
the pronunciation and the inflexions of the dialect; on my second 
visit my effort was directed particularly toward securing as com- 
plete a record as possible of the word-stock of the dialect. In 
the chapter on the Distribution of the Sounds a considerable 
portion of the simple stems of the dialect is represented, but 
the complete account of the vocabulary of the dialect of Aurland 
will be reserved for a separate study, to be published elsewhere. 
I visited Gudvangen, Flaam and Aurland proper, but gave most 
attention to the speech of the last two, which are the largest 
settlements. These two are dialectically identical and make up 
what may be called East Aurland. Gudvangen and Underdal 
make up the other subdivision of the dialect, or West Aurland. 
Barring one very interesting phenomenon in the phonology affect- 
ing, e. g., a group of verb forms and certain pronominal forms, 
the two sub-dialects are, however, very similar. I have myself 
spoken the dialect from childhood, and as it, being West Norwe- 
gian, differs widely in pronunciation and in its inflexions from 
High Norwegian or Riksmftl, which I began to learn from my 
seventh year, it has not been difficult to preserve the dialect pure. 
My study of the dialect in its original home was, then, as far as 
grammar is concerned, usually only a verification of the pronun- 
ciation and the forms in my own use of it or of observations made 
regarding the dialect as spoken by immigrants from Aurland in 
America. 

The dialects of Sogn, of which Aurland forms a part, are 
treated briefly, chiefly from the side of pronunciation, by Dr. A. 
B. Larsen, in Oversigt over de norske Bygdemal, pp. 40-45. In 
his Norske Bygdemaal Hans Ross lists the Inner Sogn dialects 
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with the group of “Ilordske Maal, ,f in which the Sogn group 
is discussed on pp. 70-73. In the American Dialect Notes for 
1905, pp. 25-54, 1 myself discussed the inflexions of noun, adjective, 
numerals and pronouns of the dialects of Sogn in general. These 
are the only accounts published of this group of dialects, which 
in many respects are so archaic, and yet in other features among 
the most modern of all West Norwegian dialects. The present 
work is an attempt to offer a more detailed account of the phonol- 
ogy of one of the most interesting of the group. It is offered as 
a small contribution to Norwegian dialect study; it is hoped that 
it will be found of value also in a larger way for Norwegian lin- 
guistic history. 

George T. Flom 

The University of Illinois, February 6, 1915. 
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ABBREVIATIONS OF WORKS REFERRED TO 

Aasen, Gr.— Norsk Granimatik. Andet Oplag, Kristiania, 1899. 

Aasen, Ordb.— Norsk Ordboy, Forpyet Udyave , Kristiania, 1873. 

Arkiv.=Arkiv for nordisk Filoloyi. Utgivet genom Axel Kook. 
Lund. 

Beryens B.=Bcryens Bymdl af A. B. Larsen og Gerhard Stoltz, 
Kristiania, 1912. 

Falk og Torp.=Etytnologisk Ordboy over det norskc oy dot dttnske 
Sproy , ved Alf Torp og Hjalmar Falk. Kristiania, 1906. 

Fortin. Hom.=Fornnorska H omiliebokens Ljudlara, af Elis Wad- 
stein, Uppsala, 1890. 

Fraym. It. A.— Fray went ft. .4. .18 C. of the Routings Skuyysjd , 
by George T. Flom, University of Illinois Studies, IV, 2, 
Urbana, 1911. 

Fritzner, Ordboy.— Ordboy over det gamle norske Sproy, af J. 
Fritzner, I-III, Kristiania, 1886-1896. 

(II. no. Ordb.=Gamal norsk Ordbok. ved M. Hiegstad og Alf 
Torp, Kristiania, 1909. 

Ordb. »8//etZ.=Jakobsen’s Etymoloyisk Ordboy over det nor nine 
Sproy pan Shetland, Kpbenhavn, 1908-1912. 

Isl. Spr.=Islandsk Sproghrre. Et otnruls, af Finnur Jonsson, 
Kpbenhavn, 1905. 

(H. Tr0iul.= (la ma 1 1 Tryndermaal , ved M. Hiegstad, Kristiania, 
1899. 

Maalet i K.=Maalet i diei yamle norske Konyebrevi, ved M. Hieg- 
stad, Kristiania, 1903. 

Maal og Minne.=Maal oy Minne, norske Studier. Utgit af Bv- 
inaals-Laget ved Magnus Olsen. Kristiania, Norway. 

Noreen: Gr.—Altisl. u. altn. Grammatik. 3 aufl. Halle, 1903. 

Storm =No.rveyia “Norsk Lydskrift.” Kristiania, 1881. 

Gram. Sogn.= Grammar of the Dialect of Sogn, Norway, by 
George T. Flom, Dialect Rotes, New Haven, Conn. Ill, pp. 
25-54. 

Vo. Byyd.=Norske Byydemaal ved Hans Ross, Kristiania, 1905- 
1909. 

No. Byyd. Ov.=Orersiyt over dc norske Byydemaal af A. B. 
Larsen, Kristiania, 1898. 

Kri. By.=Kristiania Bymdl ved A. B. Larsen, Kristiania, 1907. 

Ross, Ordb.— Norsk Ordboy, Tilling til Aasen. Kristiania, 1895. 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


adj.=adjective. 

adv.=adverb. 

Aurl.=dialect of Aurland. 
conj .=con junction. 
cp.=compare. 

Dan.=Danish. 

def.=definite. 

dial.=dialect, diall.=dialects. 
Du.=Dutch. 

e. g.=exempli gratia. 
Eng.=English. 

E. Nw.=East Norwegian. 

f. =feminine. 

Fr.=French. 

gen.=genitive. 

Ger.=Germau. 

EL G.=High German. 
Icel.=Icelandic. 
indef.=indefinite. 
interj.=interjection. 

L. G.=Low German. 

m. =masculine. 

n. =neuter. 

< =from, or is derived from ; > 


num.=numeral 
N w.=Norwegian. 

O. AurI.=Aurl. d. in Old Norse 
times. 

O. Dan.=01d Danish. 

O. N.=01d Norse. 

O. Nw.=01d Norwegian. 

O. Sw.=01d Swedish. 
p.=page, pp.— pages, 
p. prtc.=past participle. 
prep.=preposition. 
pret.=preterite tense. 
pres.=present. 
pl.=plural. 
poss.=possessive. 
pron ,=pronoun. 
sb.=substantive. 
sg.=singular. 
str.=strong. 
vb.=verb. 
wk.=weak. 

W. Nw.=West Norwegian. 

—to, or changed to. 


CORRIGENDA 

On p. 10, line 8, change semi-colon to comma; p. 29, for (l?8 
read d^ss and for !&}}§ read p. 31, for nifjga read nibba; 

p. 34, for Underdo l read Vndarddl; p. 36, for tj0,m read i)0a; 
p. 37, in the title read ‘or’ not ‘of’; for buis read bdrsd and elimi- 
nate fjndist'j; p. 40, for e irur read e Ivar; p. 41, § 29, 1. 3, for ou 
read o"; p. 55, for sveimd read sv e inu i. 

As all the special types were not available also as capitals 
and in eight point, capital a, c, (\ j, u and y are left .4, E, I, V, Y. 
Also therefore ou p. 18, note, the two words cited are to be read 
with at and on p. 19, note 2, a is to be read «. Furthermore for 
diphthongal u the writings e u and “u have botli been used, but see 
especially § 17. 
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THE DIALECT OF AUIILAND 


The dialect with which this investigation deals forms a part 
of the southern group of the dialects of Inner or Eastern Sogn, 
being spoken on both sides of the Aurland Fjord and the Naer0 
Fjord, in the valleys to the south that lead to these fjords and in 
the inhabited parts of the surrounding heights. 

Of the parishes of Sogn Aurland is bordered on the west 
and on the north by the settlement of Fresvik in t lie Parish 
of Leikanger, and on the northeast and east in part by the Parish 
of Laerdal. On its southern side Aurland extends from the south- 
ern extremity of Fresvik on the west around to Laerdal on the east, 
with which it connects at Liali0gda being bordered on the south 
by the districts of Voss, Hardanger and Hallingdal. In the first 
two of these districts closely related dialects with characteristic 
West Norwegian features are spoken, while the last forms at this 
point the most westerly extension of East Norwegian speech. 

More specifically the Nser0 Valley in western Aurland con- 
nects on the south with Vossestranden Parish of Voss; Underdal, 
which lies half-way between and runs somewhat parallel with the 
Naer0 Fjord and the lower arm of the Aurland Fjord, joins on the 
south the Parish of Voss in Voss; the Flaam Valley connects with 
Ulvik Parish in Hardanger near Kleve and Baksah0gd south of 
Myrdal and at Opset west of Myrdal; the southern arm of the 
Valley of Aurlands Vangen, running south from Vasbygd Vatnet, 
connects through Vindedal with Ulvik Parish in Hardanger; the 
southwestern section of the valley connects, by way of Belle, S0n- 
jareim and Urvik, with Hoi Parish in Hallingdal at a point a lit- 
tle south of and below Dyrenaasi ; while the extreme eastern point 
of Aurland joins Aal Parish in Hallingdal about three kilometers 
northeast of Flaagrund Vatnet. In geographical extent Aurland 
is therefore a district of relatively considerable size with an area 
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of 1455.95 km, being the next largest of tbe sixteen parishes of 
Sogn. 1 In extent it covers 40.6 kilometers from north to south 
and 55.5 km. at its widest from east to west. In shape it forms 
a block with somewhat irregular sides slanting to the left at the 
top and resting on its flattened lower left-hand corner, where it 
joins Ulvik Parish. The lower right hand corner forms a square 
boundary line over against Hallingdal and Lterdal. The line that 
divides Aurland from Voss is quite irregular; the arms of the 
valleys of Nterp and Flaam penetrating here far beyond the line 
of demarkation between Aurland and Voss on the heights be- 
tween them. 

The line that bounds the Parish of Aurland 2 begins in the 
north on the left side of the Aurland Fjord about three kilometers 
south of Simlenses in Fresvik, 3 extending in a southwesterly direc- 
tion over and south of Langefjeld and west of Handedalseggen 
and Kolssetskaret, joining Vossastrondi at a point about half-way 
between Hylland and Sivle near Stalheim, which region was until 
1733 a part of the Parish of Aurland. The line crosses the moun- 
tain at a point somewhat north of Skjterping, then, passing Fnder- 
dals Strubene to Flenjanaasi, goes south to Raineggi then west 
again and over Jaaleeggen, then east through Stordalen and cuts 
across the southwestern part of Fosdalsskavlen, then down over 
Eyljoseggen, coming out a little below Opset; then it runs along 
Gangdalen and southwest skirting Vossaskavlen, turning north- 
east at Baksah0gd, passing over Tjovedalsbrotet, then here over 
Hallingskei by Skomaahpgdene. The point of juncture with Ulvik 
and Hoi parishes is at Bakkehellertunga; from here the line runs 
almost straight northeast, cutting off the northern end of Lake 
Kongsheller, and topping Vampernaasi skirts the southern shore 
•of Lake Flaagrund. The line between Aurland and Lrerdal 
then runs up northwest below Gravdalsnaasi, north of Grinda- 
bunuten, across Lvsegrund Vatn up to the southern side of Saua- 
naasi; here the line turns west then north of Lake Tiss to 
Hodna, up the latter past Kalleklet and west at a point a little 

1 Lyster is the largest with an area of 1559.87 km. The total area of the 
sixteen parishes of Sogn is 10,504.61. 

2 This boundary line is here traced from the official Kart over nordrc Bcrgeit- 
hus Amt. 

3 i. e. about three km. north of Aksnes in Aurland. 
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south of Varahaug along somewhat east and north of Graanaasi, 
rounding Storebotten Vatnet then west and down to the Aurland 
Fjord at a point directly opposite Simlemes in Fresvik. 

Aurland forms then a group of valley settlements bound together 
by the fjords that run through them and separated from the near- 
est parishes on a large portion of its border by mountains and 
glaciers to a height of usually about 1600 meters. The culti- 
vated and inhabited area measures .6% of the whole area of the 
parish. 1 Within its own territory its four valleys are also divided 
by mountains. From Hallingdal, e. g., it is separated by the moun- 
tain plain between Klovefjeld and Liah0gda, which is pierced only 
by the very sparsely settled lower extension of Aurland Valley 
which comes out below Dvrenaasi. The same mountain, stretch- 
ing north to the Sognefjord, separates Aurland from Laerdal. 
On the south Storskavlen and Skomaabrae within Aurland and 
Vossaskavlen within Voss divide it in the same way from Har- 
danger. From Voss Parish in Voss and from Vik and Fresvik in 
the northwest Aurland is similarly separated by a succession of 
mountains. 

On the other hand there are also certain natural avenues of 
intercourse with neighboring settlements both north and south. 
The most important of these was of-course the Aurland Fjord, 
which also became the main avenue of communication with the 
outer world. Through it Aurland was in direct touch with the 
Parish of Leikanger, directly north of it. Removal from one parish 
to the other and interchange by marriage between inhabitants of 
the two have of-course taken place. On the south the contact was 
perhaps closest between Naer0dalen and Vossevangen. It would 
seem that Stalheim at the upper end of the Ntero Valley would be 
the natural boundary line between the two parishes and we have 
spoken above of the fact that such was actually the division until 
1733. Linguistically it is difficult to set a dividing line at any one 
point, one shades so gradually into the other here. I shall mention 


According to its area Aurland is one of the most sparsely settled regions of 
Western Norway, having only 1.92 inhabitants per km. In Borgund the ratio is 
1.35; in Jostedalen 1.80; in Aardal 1.36; in Leikanger 5.53; Vik 5.03, and Sogndal 
8.16. See Helland’s Topografisk-Statistisk Beskrivclsc over nordre Bergenhus 
Amt, I, p. 3. 
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only the very slight diphthongisation of the old long vowels, which 
Vossastrondi and Naer0dalen have in common. 

Another avenue of intercourse with the south was by way 
of Opset and the Myrdal region through the Flaam Valley. The 
former borders on Voss, while at Myrdal the way of communica- 
tion with Ulvik in Hardanger led by way of Gravehalsen and 
Runddalen. Permanent exchange of population was of course 
very limited formerly, but the extensive emigration of the XIXth 
century, especially to America, sometimes led to the sale of an 
estate to a settler from Voss or Hardanger. Thus the estate of 
Kaurdal is now owned by one who has moved in from Voss while 
Melhus, a little farther down the valley, is inhabited by a family 
that came from Hardanger. 

At these points then the dialect of Aurland gradually merges 
into the non-Sogn dialects of Voss and Hardanger; indeed some 
of the characteristic features of Aurl. are also found in these 
localities. Thus the vowel i in litt or titt, or the high e in, e. g., 
bles, brev, Aurl. shares in common with Hardanger; but Aurl. 
also has the vowels e (/f tt, t^tt) and w or f (bkrs, b/fs) in these 
words, in which it agrees with Sogn in general and with Voss. 
Also, Aurl., especially the southern and western parts of it, shares 
with Voss-Hardanger the phenomenon of the palatalisation of k 
and g before a palatal vowel, but this pronunciation is much less 
common in Aurl. ; by the side of bdttjvn appears also the form 
bdkk^n, which is rather more characteristic of Inner Sogn than is 
the former. 

On the southeast Aurl. has as its neighbor the E. Norw. dialect 
of Hoi in Hallingdal. The road to Hoi led through Flaam and 
over the mountain at Tarven by way of Vindedal and Vargebrse, 
or through the southern arms of Aurland Valley and over the 
mountains. It is to be regarded as a direct loan on the part of 
Aurl. from Hallingdal when in the eastern part of it the Hall. dial, 
word svalla, ‘talk,’ is now used. The dialects of Aurland dnd 
Hallingdal have in common further, e. g., the reduced pronominal 
forms, 1 pers. sg. nom., e, obj., me, 2 pers., sg., obj., de, refl., se, a 
phenomenon in which East Aurl. coincides with Hallingdal and 
differs from West Aurl. 
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Phonetic Notation 

Vowels 

1. The dialect of Aurland has the following vowels i 1 

d, high a. The a of West Norw. matin, Swedish man, German 

Mann. 

a, West Norw. «. Not so close as the usual Norw. & in ga; 
nearly as wide as and often identical with the vowel in English 
all and law. I write this vowel a, however, not a. 

e, close e. The European close e of Norw. se, German sekr 
and French etc. Rare in Aurl. 

g, open e. Telemarken and Sogn e in liest, lett ; as in German 
fett, and English let. 

e, raised e. The e of tre as pronounced in West Telemarken, 
a sound that is intermediate between the i in English hit and the 
European close e. 

a, vague e. The slack and indistinct e of Scandinavian, Ger- 
man and English in unstressed syllables, as German, Knabe, 
English better. 

i, half open i. The East Norw\ i in fish, not so narrow as the 
East Norw. and “RiksmAl” Norw. long i (that is European i as 
in French fini. English mien). Rare in Aurl. 

i, open i. West Norw. i in fish; the i in English hit, North 
German bin, and of, e. g., Skuttung Sw. dial. ting. The vowel t 
is intermediate between i and e but slightly more retracted than 
these. 

i, a slightly labialised i. Resembles the c in English pretty; 
occurs in the diphthong ai in Aurl. and elsewhere in Norw. diall. 
in the same diphthong (gi, oi). 

1 The notation employed is that of Professor Storm’s “Norsk Lydskrift,” 
Norvcgia, I, to which is here added the symbol il. For u with single dot I use u. 

13 
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o, Norwegian close o. The regular Norwegian very close o, 
as in bo, god, etc. Rare in Aurl. 

o, European close o. The half-open vowel of German Soli n 
and French chaud, the first o in English nobody or the first ele- 
ment of the o in English no. Rare in Aurl. 

Q, open d. European open o. The o in Norw. godt, Swedish 
gott, German Gott, London English o in not or the a in Cockney 
ask; in American English the vowel in daughter when the word is 
quite unstressed in the sentence. Wider than a. 

u, European u. The vowel in Danish hits, German du , French 
sou and Finnish-Swedish long u, as in du. 

u, wide u. Between u and o, but has the rounding of u. It 
is the West Norw. u in dxitnm, gud’l, gul; near the u in English 
poor, but with a trifle more of the o-quality, and is therefore very 
near to the Swedish o in bo. 

u, wide u. Between u and 0 , close to « in Swedish stand. 

U, palatalised u. Between u and y. Like the close u in Swed- 
ish hus and somewhat closer than the u in East Norw. hus. Some- 
what like the Dutch u, as in zullen. 

y, close y. Like the vowel in Danish lys, French lu, German 
miide, Dutch vuur. The same symbol is employed for the slightly 
more open sound as in Dan. lykke, German Hiitte. 

y, wide y. The sound is intermediate in pitch between the u 
and the 6 in German diinn and Solxne. Is West Norw. y in dyr, 
‘door’, and Skuttung Sw r . dial, syster. 

ce, broad (?. The vowel in East Norw. prcest, French bete, 
Swedish at a, or ai in English fair . 1 

0, close o. The vowel in Norwegian S0t, French peu, German 
Sohne and Scotch guid. 

6 , open 6. The vowel in Norwegian s 0 tt, 0 ks, German Gutter, 
French new/ and Swedish oppen. 

ce, low 0. Like the 6 in East Norw. diall. for, dor and Swedish 
tor ; similar to the vowel in English hurt or sir but slightly lower 
and more retracted. It is a sound that is produced with the 
tongue in the lowered position for ce, while the lips remain par- 
tially narrowed as for 6 . 

'That is without the glide of the vowel in bare, fair, etc., in, chiefly dialectal, 
American English. 
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§ 2. The vowels of the dialect of Aurland may therefore be 
tabulated as follows: 


Table of Vowels 


Front Mixed Back 




non- 

labialized 

labialized 

non- 

labialized 

labialized 

non- 

labialized 

labialized 


narrow 


y 




U 

High 

wide 

i 

i 

i 

y 


a 

u 


o 

u 


narrow 

e 

0 




0 

Mid 

wide 

€ 

e 

6 

9 


d 

0 

Low 

narrow 

wide 

(V 

CP 




o 

a 

Q 


There are three kinds of diphthongs, which here will he des- 
ignated as diphthongs of the first series, the second series and the 
third series respectively. They are: 

First series (full diphthongs) : di, au, ecu, (au, ou and some- 
times ecu) and ai. 

Second series (half diphthongs) : % d u , e u, *y. 

Third series (short half diphthongs) : % o u , e u, *y. 

See discussion of diphthongs below. 

The length of a vowel is indicated, when this seems necessary, 
by a short horizontal line over it for long vowel and the usual 
curved line for short vowel. 

The short sound in the second series of diphthongs is written 
in small types, thus % o u . The short diphthongs of the third 
series, where both sounds are short, are, however, not written **, 
ou , etc., but e i, o u , with a view to indicating the more prominent 
sound. 

A circumflex over a vowel indicates compound accent or 
double tonal quality, e. g., sdn da (=sd han da?). 

Consonants 

§3. The consonants of the dialect of Aurland are the fol- 
lowing : 
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by voiced stop, as regularly in Norwegian, or as in English 
bid and in North German bci. 

d, voiced stop, as regularly in Norwegian, or as in English 
day and North German dein. 

4y palatal </, like g in English age or siege or dg in bridge. 
Is common in the combination 44} from older ggj in West Norwe- 
gian dialects. 

/, labiodental, as in Norwegian fa or English fair. 

g , voiced stop, as in Norwegian gate, English go , French 
gant. 

h, spiritus asper, as in Norwegian have, English have , Ger- 
man ha-ben. 

j , the usual palatal j of the Scandinavian languages, German 
and Dutch, as in the word ja ; the y in English yet or the i in 
French aieul. 

k ? the voiceless stop of Norwegian kan, German kann and 
English can. 

£, palatalised A\ a mid-palatal, intermediate between tj and 
k. Produced a little back of the tongue-position for f, and hence 
somewhat less dental in quality. 

/, m. n, the usual /. in, n, as in English let , men and now. 
palatalised n like the nasal in the Norwegian name Vinje 
or in French ligner and English senior . 

i] y velar n, composite n-\-g as in Norwegian sang, English 
ring and German lang. 

j) , the voiceless stop, as in French frappcr or the first p in 
English proper. See below. 

r, trilled r, as in Norwegian ro, vcrrc, Scotch bairn or Dutch 
mar , or as in High Swedish in the words rak or darra. 

s, the voiceless spirant, as regularly in the Scandinavian lan- 
guages or as in Dutch. The s of English see and German was. 

§, palatalised s, as in West Norwegian sje or in the Frisian 
dialect of Helgoland in the word stjiity ‘shoot’. 

s, like English sli in she or French cli in chcz. 

ty the usual voiceless stop, as in English tree ? Norwegian tal . 
See below. 

t , palatalised t, composite of t and j; like tj in Swedish tjokk , 
ch and tch in English churchy latch and wretch. Common in 
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West Norwegian dialects in the combination ttj from older kkj, 
as Voss softja , ‘sink’. 

v, the usual voiced spirant of Norwegian vet, or as German 
and Dutch ic (as trohl, iceten ) . Less spirantal than the English v , 
the contact between the teeth and the lower lip is laxer, less tense, 
than in English. 

§ 4. The consonant system of the dialect of Aurland may then 
be tabulated as follows with reference to the position of the 
speech-organs in the production of the sound: 


Table of Consonants 



The length of consonants is indicated by doubling, as s0tt, 

Iqd/d/jd. 

An apostrophe (’) indicates that the consonant before which 
it is put is vocalic and forms a syllable by itself, e. g., liat’n, 
definite of hatt, bdd'n, hdd'I, etc. 

Where it seems desirable to indicate accent the acute accent- 
mark will be used, thus tibd'kerx. Primary and secondary stress 
in a word may also be indicated by the reduced numerals, as, 
h<Vldmo u2 t. 

A bracket indicates that the letter so enclosed is not pro- 
nounced by all speakers or that the form without the bracketed 
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letter is a variant generally recognized. If the second of two like 
consonants is thus enclosed it means that the consonant may be 
short or long, thus, h$d[d]na. 

The signs < and > are either etymological in their signifi- 
cation or indicate a sound law, the word or form opposite the 
single point being the source or the earlier one. Thus, sta < Old. 
Norwegian staSr indicates that O. Norw. staOr is the source of 
the dialectal sta, while a regularly > &u means that earlier a has 
become au. 

A star before a word indicates that the word is theoretical, 
not recorded anywhere but one which must be assumed to have 
existed. 

Aurland words are cited in italics. Foreign words are also 
given in italics preceded by the designation of the language from 
which the word is taken. 


Quantity 

§ 5. Accent will be discussed here only in so far as it affects 
quantity. The accented syllable is regularly long, that is, 1), 
either the vowel is long, e. g., vara, h'ust, or 2), the consonant is 
long, the preceding vowel being short, e. g., /tfndf, I(?tt(. This is 
the general rule in Norwegian, to which there are local excep- 
tions, however; the conditions may not always be quite so simple. 

As far as Aurl. is concerned the rule requires a slight ampli- 
fication in each of its two parts. First as regards the second part, 
there exists the combination long vowel + long consonant but its 
scope is limited. E. g., in the neuter form of adjectives with a 
diphthong followed by s the diphthong remains half-long or long, 
it is not weakened to the brevity of a simple vowel+a double 
consonant, as locus, loeust. Similarly in the same combination in 
other grammatical forms as o-usd, pret., (rust 3; raisa, pret., raistq; 
l disd, pret., Mist,) ; knusd, pret., knusta. 1 

Before pt in the preterite or the past prtc. of verbs with a 
long vowel, the vowel remains long or half-long, though there is 
evidenced a tendency toward the pronunciation with the short 
vowel, at least in some words, e. g., so u pd, pret., so u pt3 or sd u pta, 
(even sopta ;) ; stupa , pret., stupta or stupta; kn e ipa, pret., kn e lpt» 

’Distinctly short, however, before tt and dd, as in bruit t, braidd. 
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or kn'iptq. The past participle of these verbs may be so u pt, stupt, 
kn e ipt or sd n pt, stupt , kn e ipt ( sopt, knept). 1 

Also before rt and rd the length of the preceding vowel may 
be preserved. Examples: sto u r, neut., sto°rt or sto u rt, (also stdrt ) ; 
s e ur, neut., s e urt or s e urt; haira, pret., hairdo, p.prtc., hd'irt with 
long or short vowel and similarly lard, pret., lwrd$, p.prtc., lart. 

With regard to the first part of the rule, there is usually a 
difference in the length of the vowel as between words of the 
combination, original short vowel + short consonant, and those 
whose vowel was originally long. The vowel of the latter, which 
now is diphthongal (see § 6), is slightly longer than that of the 
former, so, e. g., longer in t e iga, v e lsa, lugd and bjd u d than in fard , 
svard, ddgd, pi., vekd and fura. 

A small group of words vary as between a short and a long 
vowel, e. g., murro and mo u ro; the latter is usually the pronun- 
ciation of older people and is also the regular Aurl. form. 

Unstressed syllables are regularly short; that is, a final un- 
stressed vowel is short, or if the syllable be composed of vowel + 
consonant both are short. This is the rule, but the length may 
vary somewhat, e. g., the final diphthong of the definite form of 
feminines of the type kanau is longer than the usual unstressed 
final vowel, as e. g., in the indef. kand ? 

Also certain endings are half-long, syllables with long vowel 
or vowel + a consonant group, as — ing ( — ning, — ling) ; further 
also the second element of compounds remains half-long. In 
both cases the syllable in question has secondary stress; e. g., 
, hyv'ditpf, kryp'lujy 2 ; h*y'kdi A , 8pw 1 l§md-nn a . In such 
cases we have then two syllables, each of which by itself would be 
long but in composition they make up a long stressed syllable 
followed by a half-long syllable. 

As regards the effect of this upon the quality of the vowel in 
the half-long syllable the rule will be found to be that in a syllable 
that is half-long by reason of vocalic length the vowel retains its 

J On the quality of the long u see below, § 6. Observe that in this third form 
of the p.prtc. there is also a change in the quality of the u of stupt in that, like sopt, 
it assumes pure monophthongal quality. 

2 The short definite plural is only apparently an exception to the rule, for here 
the definite ending is syllabic, so that gutadn = gutad’n, the unstressed ending — ad 
remaining short. 
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quality of a long vowel, thus hdndre , not hamln. Hence the 
raised e here but the wide i in the ending — vpj ( ttj ). 

The Quality of the Sounds 

§ 6. From the analysis of vowel-sounds in the table above 
we see that the dialect of Aurland contains the following twenty- 
two vowels: a, a . (\ f, e, j, i, i, )\ o, o, (>, u, ?/, //, //, y } //, <r , 0, 6, a\ 
and as diphthongs various combinations of these. 

The most striking characteristic of this vowel system is the 
preponderance of wide vowels and diphthongs and diphthongal 
sounds. Thus the high-front vowel is not narrow or half-open 
as in Riksm&l Norwegian, in Swedish, Danish, High German and 
French, but is a wide vowel, as in English and North German. 
Similarly the corresponding rounded vowel y, is not a narrow 
vowel as usually in Norwegian, Swedish and Danish, but a wide 
vowel whose relation to the narrow y is exactly the same as that 
of the i to the Scandinavian narrow i. In these respects and also 
in other features our dialect exhibits characteristics that are 
common to a group of West Norwegian dialects which we might 
designate as Central West Norw. or the Fjord dialects, embrac- 
ing especially Sogn, Voss, Hardanger, Nordhordland and Bergen. 1 
The wide rounded high-front vowel y has its home especially here 
in Scandinavian linguistic territory. It is also found elsewhere, 
e. g., south in West Telemarken, and locally in Sweden as in the 
dialect of Skuttung, Uppland. 

There is a corresponding development in the case of u in the 
dialect of Aurland. Its// ( u ) is a wide vowel which approaches the 
mid-position of narrow o but remains essentially high in quality. 
It is not to be confused with the close Swedish o, which occupies 
a position intermediate between our u and the close East Norwe- 
gian o. Outside of Norwegian this u finds its nearest counter- 
part, perhaps, in a rare dialectal Swedish //, a kind of composite 
of // and o and etymologically corresponding to both, as hun for 
High Swedish hund and lion , which occurs, e. g., in Upper Da- 

*A. B’. Larsen’s “Bergenske mal” includes the coast dialects of Sondhordland 
and Nordhordland and the inner settlements of Hardanger, Voss and inner and 
central Sogn. These he then subdivides into i, Hordalands mdl, and, 2, Indre 
bergenske mdl. Ovcrsigt over de tiorske Bygdemal, pp. 71-75. 
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lame, Halland and Skane 2 . In our dialect the long u has regu- 
larly been diphthongised, so that with few exceptions u is con- 
fined to the short vowel, a limitation which also affects the 
distribution of the wide y and the wide i. 

The extensive diphthongisation of Aurl. is represented by 
three series of diphthongs, the seqond and third of which corre- 
spond to simple vowels in Old Norwegian and Riksmfil Norwegian 
to-day. The O. Norw. long vowels i, u, y, have become glide- 
vowels, in uttering which a beat of mid-vowel quality precedes 
the longer part of the vowel which is of high-vowel quality. 

The diphthongal quality is distinct and is found in all 
parts of Aurland in the case of older i and y. In the case of older 
u the diphthongal quality is less noticeable and many speakers 
utter a pure it-vowel. The diphthong e i contains the only occur- 
rence of narrow c and i found in Aurl., except in so far as the 
tendency to monophthongise e i before a consonant group occasion- 
al^ seems to result in a pure e-sound ; see below. 

Older ii and y are, as said, pronounced with the tongue at first 
in mid-position; the initial part of the diphthong is qualitatively 
wider than the final element. In each case, however, the initial 
element is colored by the quality of the following long vowel. In 
the first case, if diphthongal pronunciation is actually present, the 
initial short vowel is most often u in Aurl. When the vowel is 
shortened the diphthongal quality tends to disappear. As the 
‘Vorschlag’ is slight among most speakers in Aurl. I have in words 
of this class generally written u. 

The diphthong resulting from older y has as its first element 
a sound that is best represented perhaps by y, but as generally 
spoken does not seem quite so high nor rounded quite so much. I 
have therefore written *y. When short, i. e. as a diphthong of the 
third series, it becomes distinctly yy or even iiy. 

The diphthong e i, when shortened before a consonant group, 
as in kv e ild from kv'ila, tends to a lowering of its second element 
resulting in a long narrow e, kveld. ■ 

The equivalent of the Old Norw. long o is a diphthong with a 


-’X oreen, V&rt Sprik, I, 528. 
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M-vanish. The main element of the diphthong is the close (often 
European) o, the second is the European u. 

§ 7. The e-sounds are of four kinds. Of these, however, 
the regular Norwegian narrow e is very limited in its use, occur- 
ring only in the diphthongs of the second and third series and in 
e< e i as above. The wide f . which is found both short and long, 
is similar to the wide e of West Norw. in general, but tends to 
drop to low position (w) before short r. as in tjwntjij, fjcerald / 
before r+consonant, before in . as ft mm or fwmm . hg mpd or 
hccmpd, frqmmdndq, and to some extent before J+consonant, or 
^-combinations as in heist ( hwlst ), figsk ( fhvsk ) , hgst ( hccst ), 
before ft in tftft ( tjwft ), and before v in hr ex;, brent. Cp. also 
bigs and bid's. Finally the personal pronouns eg. meg, dgg, and 1 
sgg are often pronounced mg. nxrg. devg and sang, and the noun rgg 
may become vevg. 

The fourth e is a higher or very narrow e which represents 
historically the narrow e of Norwegian in general, as in je, kne, 
veto. With this has coincided the long open i, as in be <0. Nw. 
bidja; ve <0. Nw. viSr, etc. The difference between i and e is 
very slight in the pronunciation of many speakers, indeed the 
two seem sometimes to coincide, the resultant vowel being then 
usually e. In the pronunciation of these speakers the vowel i 
is therefore entirely lacking, except as it enters into the diph- 
thong e i. But there seems clearly to be a difference among most 
speakers, the short sound being regularly i and the long e. The 
long i tended to become e under a double influence, first, that of 
the e<e, qualitatively closely related to it and with which it 
tended to coincide, and second, by the influence of the tendency 
in the high vowels of the dialect to be lowered to mid-position the 
wider of the two vowels came to establish itself in both classes 
of words. Among those speakers who also pronounce short i as e 
the substitution has therefore also proceeded so far as to include 
the sound i in all syllables whether long or short. 

§ 8. The w-sound is a wide vowel corresponding to the front 
vowels in the quality of width. It is therefore a sound that is 
similar to the English u in pull and poor and very similar to 
German u as in und, especially perhaps North German u. 

1 See the vowel <e below. 
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There is to me no appreciable difference between the long and the 
short d. 1 Among some speakers the two are pronounced with a 
vowel of o-quality (mid-back-narrow) but as usually spoken it 
is a high-back and not a mid-back vowel ; I have therefore used 
the writing u and have so written both long and short vowel in 
this class of words. Older u when preserved as a simple vowel is 
a normal (European) u; see above. As regards a and p I have 
used the former symbol to designate the narrower sound, which is 
usually long, and Q for the wider one which is most often short. 
The long a is nearly like a in fall or aw in law but not quite so 
deep; the tongue is somewhat higher and less tense, a little nearer 
to mid-position in a than in the English sound ; Q is slightly wider, 
but many speakers use the same sound whether long or short, and 
then usually the more open one. 

The vowels re and f tend to glide over into one another, — see 
above § 7 ; but it seems to me the true re-sound is comparatively 
limited in its use in the dialect of Aurland. It is always used in 
the present indie, re from vwrd, in Iccra, hwr, vwl, /re, krwtur and in 
a few other words. In most of the words in the list given with re 
below under Distribution of the Vowels many speakers regularly 
pronounce p. 

There are three o'-sounds in Aurl., but only the two mid- 
vowels 0 and d are common. Of these the narrow vowel is 
the more constant. d and re are often very similar or pass 
over into one another, but among most speakers the long vowel 
before r is somewhat lower than elsewhere, as, e. g., in /rer, smrer. 

§9. Relative to the diphthongs the following is to be noted : 
the second element of the diphthongs ai and dd is the open vowel 
that is the usual one in Aurl. when the vowel stands alone. It 
does not seem to me that the second element in du ever becomes 
o as in some parts of Sogn. 2 The equivalent of the old au is reu 
or au but also often du and reu. In the usual pronunciation the 
first element is clearly rounded and low. 

The diphthong which represents O. Norw. cey {cey) has been 
unrounded in its second element but not wholly fronted to the 
position of i, the sound is one that lies in between i and y, but 

x As there is, e. g., in English pull and pool, full and fool. 

According to Larson and Ross both. 
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it will usually be found to have a trifle wider quality than the 
corresponding second element in the RiksmAl Norwegian diph- 
thong oi. The first element of this diphthong in Aurl. is an open 
low-back-round vowel, which as most commonly pronounced coin- 
cides with the half-open vowel of West Norw. lac, or English all. 
It is also often of the opener quality, in which case it is to be 
written Q'i. 

§10. The consonants of the dialect of Aurland are: b, d, d,, f, 
g, It, j, k, h, l , rti, n, n, 1 ], p, r, s, s. s, t, t, and v. 

To the definitions given under the phonetic notation of con- 
sonants it will be necessary to add here only the following expla- 
nations. 

The dialect of Aurland does not distinguish between the 
equivalents of O. Norw. sj, skj, and stj. These are all to-day 
represented by §/, or by 8. regularly the former. That is, the s 
is a palatalised voiceless sibilant, but the sound-complex «+/, or 
s+the /./-complex or the //-complex have not merged into a com- 
posite sound with a prominent breadth-element as in English and 
German. This is the prevailing pronunciation, by the side of which 
there is sometimes evidenced the tendency to produce the sound 8. 

In some parts of the Fjord dialect region there is a difference 
in the pronunciation of the equivalents of older sj — stj — and skj. 
Thus in Hardanger, the equivalent of older skj is to-day st. 1 This 
is nowhere evidenced in Aurland, our dialect agreeing with that 
of Voss in that all three have coincided, but I am inclined to think 
that in Voss the two elements s-\-j are usually heard more dis- 
tinctly, i. e., have not gone quite so far toward combining. 

There is not any longer any distinction between the equiva- 
lents of older tj, and kj in the dialect of Aurland, the result is 
here a composite as the English eh in church. Tj and kj early 
coincided through a transitional sound that may be represented 
by ffj or ifs, and is in actual existence, approximately at any rate, 
in the ttj of such words as cittja and lattja in High Swedish. In 
the transitional sound between k and the composite of to-day the 
point of contact between the tongue and the palate was higher 
and farther back, the earliest stage of which would have been the 
palatal k of Old Icelandic kcnna. In the completer palatalisation 

’About as stj in the dialect of Helgoland, Friesland. 
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of both they coincided just in front of the point where the roof 
of the tongue touched the palate in uttering the sound j. The re- 
sultant fricative has, therefore, distinctly a dental quality, as the 
English ch in church and as the corresponding sound in Swedish, 
but distinctly different from that of Riksmal Norwegian, dia- 
lectal East-Norwegian and the variant of it in central Swedish and 
High Swedish. In our dialect, then, the symbol f will represent 
both tj and kj of the literary Scandinavian languages, a condition 
which is found in many Norwegian-Swedish dialects. 

As has been said speakers make no distinction between the 
two, they are both noticeably dental in quality. Nevertheless it 
seems that among many speakers at least there is a slight variation 
as regards forward or backward position according to the nature 
of the preceding vowel. While the initial stop-sound in still dental 
and not velar, it is in these cases a little nearer the velar position 
in e. g., the word rditja than in spi’tj?, or in kroctp or m*yfp than 
in r e itj?. On the other hand the dental quality becomes some- 
what accentuated when long as in sittja or sottjd. Both are, it 
appears, individual variations in pronunciation, which, as far as 
they may be taken as representing any fixed tendency or what 
survives of a former tendency, may be designated as 1, a tendency 
toward more pronounced dental quality when long and following 
a short vowel, that is when geminated, and 2, to assume a more 
velar position after back or low vowels, but the latter at any rate 
is not consistently evidenced. 

Relative to the palatalised nasal the palatal quality is un- 
doubtedly somewhat less pronounced before \ than before j. In 
the former position the n preserves its purer n-quality; in pro- 
nouncing intjr, e. g., the tip of the tongue is somewhat nearer to 
the front, nearer to the position for uttering n, than it is in pro- 
nouncing the n of inj^n or dynjd. 

In the combinations dl and dn the d does not have its usual 
quality as an explosive but is pronounced with a slackening of the 
tongue and seems to take on something of the quality of the fol- 
lowing l or n. The pronunciation varies, however; it is often a 
clear and vigorous dd'l or ddt’l, regularly so after a short vowel. 
But more often it is a sound in which the d is w’eak and short, and 
the whole sound a kind of intermediate between dl and ll in the 
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case of dl, and one that is intermediate between dn and nn in the 
case of dii. 

As regards the voiceless stops the aspiration is in all posi- 
tions very slight except in very emphatic utterance. It is less than, 
‘e. g., either in English or German or in High Swedish before 
vowels. It stands nearest to that of the Finnish-Swedish or the 
English stop before a consonant or as in High Swedish after 8. 
The voiceless stops may therefore always be written p. t , k in our 
dialect. 

Distribution of the Vowels and Consonants in Stressed 

Position 

The lists given are intended to be complete only as regards 
the stems actually occurring; 1 of groups of words representing the 
same stem therefore, as a primary word, derivatives of it and 
compounds of it with other words, only one will as a rule be cited. 
Definitions will ordinarily not be given. 

Vowels 

a 

§11. This vowel occurs with great frequency in Aurl. It is 
found both long and short in a large number of words and in the 
diphthongs at and du. 

Long d occurs in the following words: 

advent, dd'l , ddrqssd, dgqnt, dkd, dko^t, dl , ala , alun, dpd, 
utjdn. dtqst, avHsd, 

bd , pret., bddd , bad’n, bak , bdkd, bdl, bdsa (pdu), bdtq, bid , 
brdsd. 

dd, pr., dag, dal, ddldr, ddnd, dar, dato , drd, drdp, pret., drdv, 
fab’l, fdk, fat, fata , far, fdrd, far$, fjds, flag, flak, flat, frdsd, 
gdd'n , gala, gdVn, gdpd, gar, gala, gld, adj., gld., vb., gland , 
:glas, gndgd , grd, gras, grdv, 

lid, hdgq, hdk$, hang, liar, hdr$, Hdriyij, lidt, liar, 
fa, fdgd, fdkqd’l, jas$, 

1 The words are taken from my own Ms. of a Glossary of the Dialect of Aur- 
land which as yet is probably far from being a complete record of the words used 
In Aurland. 
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kdkd, kdr , kdrd, Kdn , kdvd , kldgd , kldkd , Jfc/dr, kldvr, knds, 
krdgg, krd nr, krdv, 

Id, pret., 7d, sb., Idgd, Ids , pret.,/df/g, 

mdgg, mdggr, mala, mdrddn f, pi., marc, mdsd, mat , mafje, , 

iidgr, nd$c, ndvdr, ndtjgn, 

pdpir, par , pave, pldgd , plan , pldtd, prdtd , 

rd, rd/rd, rdpd, rdr, rds, rd$f, 

sdb7, sd#, sdA*, sdd7, sdZ, sd/irjr, sdmd, adj., sdrf, sfcd, pres., 
s/rd, sb., slcdkd, skal, skapd , skdr, sb., skdr, pret., skarg, skat, ska va, 
sided , smdk, s trial , smdle , siidr, spd, spdfc, spdra, sprdtje, stare, 
stddig , stds, stand, star, svdlg, svdr, 

td , fdfc, ZdZ, ZdZd, Zdpd, tdrg, frrds, tjdkr, 
rd, pret., vddd, vdkd, i;dZ, vdVn, van e, ids, 

Short d occurs in the following words : 

dr77, dftd, dgg, dg’n, dkkurdt, dks , dkt, aksjon, alder, sb., 
d/dfr, adv., dlsldks, alter, diver, Almg, dmbdr, dmbg, dtnld, ann, 
pr., Amid, diuZf, A ndres, dyger, dykgr, arjlcgr, dnsvar, dnsikt, dntdn, 
drbai , armai, drmo, A&jgd’l, Atle, att , adv., d£, conj., di*7d, 

bddld, bdkkg, bdkstgr, balberd, band, bdnnd, bars’l, baskd, 
bdtnd , bldkrd, bldndd, bldyk, brand, brdtt , 

ddmm, ddmmd, ddmmlceus, damp, ddnn, pr., dans, ddnsk , 
ddskd, ddttd, pr., drakt, drdmm, drdykdr, drdssa, drattd, 

fdbbro, fddld, fdkkd, fdktg, pi., fdlmd , fdlsk, fdmld , fdnn, pret., 
fayy, fdyge, fdnt, fdrgd , fattd, fdttig, fjdmsd, fldkkd, fldysd, flaska, 
frdkt, frdmm, frdrjk, frdsd, 

gdffed’l, gag'n , gdlskdp, gam mad' l, gar/)], gdrdind, gar par, gast, 
gasjivdr, gldykdr, gldns, glapp, pret., glatt, grdfsd, grdmsd, grand, 
grdnn , 

hddl, hddlii), hdg’l, ( hdggql ), lidb’n, hdkkd, lidld, halm, Hals, 
Hdlstdin, lidlv, Hdlvor, Hdmbgrg, hdmld , hammdr, hdndld,(hdnld ) , 
harm, pr., hdyld, hanterd, harkd, Hans , harm, harpd , hdrpdts, hafl, 
hdtt, p.prtc., hatt , sb., hast, Havre, 

kdbbd, kdd’l, kdfft, kdggg, leaks, kdld, kdlv, kdmb, kdmmerdt , 
kdmfur,kdnnd, kdnsjg, kdpp, kaptdin, kdrm, kdssa, kdst a, kdtt, Kat- 
rina, kldff , kldkkd, kldmp, kldmrd, kldpp, kldpsd, kldttrd, kndpp, 
kndrt, krdfsd, krdft, krdmbn, krampg, krdkk, krdyy'l , Kvdmm, 
kvdpnd, kvass, 
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Idbb, ladd, Iddmij, laglq, Idkkd, Idks , lamb, lampd, land, laijij, 
lapp, Idrv, lass, Ldssq, Idstd , 

mdgmt, mdkk, mdkrtl, mdkt, malm, malt, mann, maijgq, 
mugtjla, mdijkerd, mark, mars, the month, mars, ‘march’, Marta, 
Martin, mdssaiij, 

ndb'n, ndg’l, tuikkq, ndnnd, ndppd, ndrr, ndskd, ndtt, ndttnr, 
pdkkd, panne, pant, passa, pdttq, plagg, pldkkdt, plantd, 
plaijkq, pi ass, pldtt, prakkar, 

rabbq, rabid, rdb'n, rdklcdr, RdmsQ'i, Rdndi, rdrjijla, rdsk, ratt, 
sdft, sakkd, sdknd, sdkta, salg, sdlma, sdlvd, salt, samld, sand, 
sdijij. sans, skddlr, skdpt, skdkk, skamm, skdrp, skarv, skatt, slcav’l, 
sldbbd, sldddrd, sldktd, slams, sldpp, sldrk, sldrv, smattd, sndbb, 
sndddd, sndkk, sndskd, spdnn, spdykqlerd, spark, stubby, stakkar, 
stamina, stand, stdnsd, stdygd; Star anger, sjampdm, sjdtjij’ld, 
tdlg, tdmm , tjdksd, tjarjy’l, 

Vdldqrs, vdndrd, vdntd, vdssd, Vatjgen, vrdipj, vrdnt’n. 


e 

This vowel occurs only long. The words are as follows : 

halberd, be, bek, bel, beld, bet q, sb., betq, p.prtc., bles, pret., 
brec, 

del, drev, dret'n, p.prtc., 

egqn, trig, elqfdnt, Eh, Erik, 

febqr, feld, fesq, p.prtc., jet, fetq, fre, 

gnekd, grepq, p.prtc. ; hetq, 

tier, tvdygeljq; je, jet, jeng, jes’n, Jesus, jetd, 

kne, knep, klevq, p.prtc., kvetqd’l, 

le, lea, ledig, let, leva, levqn, levqr, 

me, pers. pr. sg. obj., me, pers. pr. pi. nom. ; ne, negqr, nerq, 
pepdr, req, p.prtc., reg’l, rev, retd , njerd, 

sega, segq , p.prtc., senq, ser . pres., setq, pres., skrea, skreq, 
p.prtc., skrev, skretq, p.prtc., sick, sleq, sletq, p.prtc., sme, sned’l, 
spekq, steg, stenq, strek, stretd, svegd, sveq, p.prtc., sje, sjeluj, 
sjeloengd, sjend, sjep, sjer, sjet'n, sjeva, s jin era, 
te, tele, tre, tje, tjel, tjein, 

re, sb., re, vb. pres., Vebjod’n, rekd, ven, res’n, retd. 
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§ 13. This is the most common form of the e-vowel in the 
dialect; it is also one of the most frequently occurring vowels. 
Short q is found in about seventy-five stems, long q in about 
twenty. 

Long q occurs in the following words : 

brqv, frqddg, grqv, krqtnr, Iqsd, Mqlus, nqvq, selq, stqld, 
tqnqsta. vqg, vqv, and in the pronominal forms: qg, mqg, dqg and 
sqg. See further § 7. Also before r the stressed vowel is often q, 
as bqrd, jqrd, vqrd, tjqrdld, tjqrit], etc. ; in this position the vowel 
is, however, more often the broader ce. 

Short q occurs in the following words: 
atqndd, 

bqdjd/jq, bqkk, bqljd, bqltq, bqrg, Bqrgqn, bqrfjd, bqrrq, bqrm, 
bqrjd, bqsnd, bqst, bqtldr, blqkk, blqkkceusd, brqkkd, Brqkkq, 
brqnnd, brqstd, brqtt. sb. m., brqtt, sb. n., 

dqkk, dqiwmd, dqmmq, conj., dqnnd, pron., dqplq, dqrt’n, dqs, 
dqttd, 

qdlqvo, Edhij, qgg, qgld, qks e is, qktd, qkla, qld , qht, qltd, 
qlskd , qlv, qmbe, qmjd, qbnq, Endrq, qnn, ‘than’, qnddu. qndq, qndrd, 
qplq, qrm, qrt, qrta, qskqmo, qspqderd, qss, qsfijd, qtijd, qtld, 

fqdld, fqld, fqm, fqntd, fqrdig, fqrm, fqrsk, fqstd, fjqlg, flqkk, 
Flqn,jq, flqftjd, flqsk, flqttd, frqlsd, frqmmdndq, frqrrnt, Frqttdim, 
fyrfqrdqlo, 

glqppd, glqttd, grqffqd’l, grqmjd, grqnd, grqnsd, 
hqdld, hqdnd, hqftd, hqgg, hqkld, hqks, hqktd, hqldq , hqlg, 
hqlsa, hqlst, hqltd, hqlvqta, hqb’n, hqmpd, hqndd , hqndq, ‘single’, 
Hqndrik, hqntd, hqrdd, hqrlq, hqrrm, Hqrino, hqspd , hqttd, 
ihqrdig, tjqnn, 

jqdnd, jqkt, jqld, jqlda, jqlp, Jqm, jqntd, jqrnbdnd, Jqrt, jqst, 
kqst, klqmmd, klqpp, klqssd, knqdfljd, knqtfjd, knqppd, krqmtd, 
krqvjd, kvqd’n, kvqkk, Jcvqld. kvqlp, kvqlvd, kvqnn, pr., kvqssd, 

Iqdd/ja, Iqfsa, Iqgg, Iqksd, Iqll, Iqmm, Iqmjd, Iqmpd, Iqnd, 
Iqijjq, Iqns, Iqnsmdnn, Iqpp, Lqrddl, Iqrrdi, Iqsnd, Iqspd, Iqssd, 
Iqst, pres., Iqtt, 

mqdqsHn, mqggd, mqktigs , mqldqr, mqltd, mqn, ( ja jd so-) 
mqn, mqnnqqp, mqrg, mqrr, mqrfjd, mqst, mqtt , mjqlk, 
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nqbb, nqbnd , nqkta, nqrv, nqss, nqstd, nqtt, sb., nqtt, adj., nqtt, 

adv., 

pqnnd. pqn&jcPn, pqrld, pqrm, pqrso u n, pqst, plqnt, prqntd, 
prqst, prqttd, 

rqgla, rqg’n, rqkkd, rqknd, rqnnd, rqtt, rqttjd, 
sqg’l, sqkk, sqks, sqkt, sqljd, sqltqrs, sqndd, seek, sqrsjdnt, 
sqss, sqttjd, skvqttd, slqddjd, slqkt, slqntd, slqttd, smqdla, smqltd, 
smqttd, snqdd'n, sneldd, snarled, snqrpd, snqrtd, spqnnd, spirit, 
spqrrd, sprqttd, stqd’l, stqmma, stqndig, stqrk, stqttjd, svqd'l , svqlg, 
svqltd, svqrd, svqrjd, Svqrjq, svqrm, 

tqljd, tqlt, tqmjd, trqk, trqssjd, trqttdn, tvqrr, 
sjqgg, 8,}qg’l, sjqlm, sjqltd, sjqlvd, sjqrpd, sjqfddu, sje and, 
sjqmrnd, 

tjq, unstr., tjqbbq , tjqdldr, fjqft, fjqkk, Tjqld, tjqlkq, tjqltrii], 
tjemba, tjqmpa, tjqnnd, fjqpp, tjqppdst, tjqrrd, tjqssd, tjqthij, 

vqgg, vqkk, vqksd, vqksld , vqljd, vqllttj, vqltd, vqlt’n, vqrd’n, 
vqrk, vqrmd, vqrpd , vqrtd, vqrrq, vqrsld, vqss, vqst, vqst, super]., 
vqttqg, vqvnd, vqvrdi, 

The tendency of q to become cr in certain positions has been 
discussed in § 7. Before r-combinations in particular the vowel 
is often w; before other consonants the wider vowel is less com- 
mon and even then does not usually have quite the full width of 
cc. Examples of the former are : bwrg, fwrdtg, fyrfccrdqte, lurrmd, 
mcerg, nuerr, nurrt jd, yeerpa, stwrk, sva’rm, sveerd, tverrr , Vienna , 
veertjd. varpd, vierrq, viersla , veertd. Otherwise the variant pro- 
nunciation is heard especially before a following l, as herlsd, hadst, 
hcelvqtd, kvccld, kvadvd, sjadvd, smcldd. See also § 20. 


i 

§ 14. On the two sources of this vowel see above, § 6. The 
vowel occurs only short. The list of words is as follows : 

bibrd, bidnq, biljqtt, bdltg, bilhvtq, bindd , bisk, bismdr, btsnd, 
bisp, bittqr, biitjd, blind , blikk, bliykd, bndlq, pi., bnsliy, 

di, pers. pr., Dulrik, dikslq , dikt, diltd, dim m, dinn, poss. pr., 
dirjgld, dirk, dirrd, disip’l, disk, drift, dnkkd, dnvjd, 
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fidld , fikld, finnd, Filing, fish, field , firvgl, fiilck , flittig, 
FritijQf, frisk , frista , 

glimt, ghtrd, gndlg, pi. grind , 

Jukka, hiksd, himmgd’l, Tun, dem. pr., hinder, hxnnd, pers. pr., 
hissd, Juttd, 

tdd'l ( id’l ), tnddlg, Ipjgbjor, Ipjgbrikt, mtdlg, tpjgn, insjinyr, 
iftfe, Ivlina, 

jift, jild, jikt , jissd, 

khkkd, khyyd, khyJcd , kniplnj , kmpsd, knyy , krins, krist'n, 
Krist'n, kuiknd, kvmnfQlk, kvint’n, kvist , 
li44jd , likkd , liykd, linng, hrkd, list, hstd, 
mid' l, Mi44k? tn-ildg, minn , poss. pr., minder, minng, mujkd , 

Mitmn, 

mggd, nikkd, Xils, mttx, mttjdn , 
pins g, ptrkd, piksto u l, phkt , prikk , prins , 
ngnd, nfld, nlckd, nksd, nmm, ritt, nspd, rissd, 
sigd, sigld, sikkgr, sxktd, slid, sildrd, silt)?, simp’l, sum, suind, 
sirddxlgs, sinssd, siffjd , sknft, slikk, shrjkd, slips, smittd, snikkdr, 
sudd,, snippd, smtt, spidld, spildrdndo, spmnd, sprikJcd, stid’l, 
stikJcd, emit. 

8/jiftd, sjikk, sjinn, 

til1gfo u n, Tillgmdrkiy, find, tup], tryggst, trulld, 
ijidluj, fjidnd, fjitt, 

Vibm g, viljd, rind, vinnd, vintgr, vittd, vippd, vitng, viss, 

Short i is also sometimes heard in a number of words in 
which the diphthong e i is the regular vowel. 

£> 

§ 15. Short g occurs in about fifty words as follows : 

bod'n, pi., bgrgd , Bgrgund, bgrk, bgt'n, 

dggg , dQkk, dgkkd, dgktdr, dQlk, dgrg, dgrte, dgrmon, drgpld, 

flgkk, fglk, form, fgnn, fgrk , fQss, frgst, 

gglv, ggipj, gQtt , ggmm, grggg , 

hgdh„ hgd'n. hgft , hggg, hglt , hgldd, hglm, lignd, lignnuj , 
hgpp , hgn\ hgtt , Ilgrddldnd , Hgvd'n, 

klgkkd , klgss % klgvnd , kgdd, kgd’n, kgdtetd, kgmmd, Jcgpp, kgrg, 
kgrk, kgrs, kgrt, kgrtpn, kgstd, krgpnd, krgpp, krgss, kvgkk, pret., 
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Igddd, left, Igg'ti, Igkk, Igkkd, Ignd, pi., Igppd, Igsnd, Igss, pret., 
Igss., pi., 

mgld, mg ski), mgsta, mgrknd, 
ngkk, ngrsk, Xgrga, ngmma, adv., 

gb'n, gdd, gffrd, gftd, gkla, gks'l , glbgga, glm, glvgr, gpsd, grkd, 
gnn, grgahst, grm , grv, gskd, gsp, gst , gss, pers. pr., 
pgkka, pgnnd, pgst, pgtta, pglckars, 
rgg'n, Rggndld, Rggg'ina, rQkk, rgnd, rgttd, 

Sgg'n, sgkk, sgkk, pret., sgks, sgknd, sgtpj, sgpp , sgppad’l, sgrg , 
sgrp, stgggd, stgkk, stglpa, stglt, stgipj, 

stgpp, stgrm, tgbbak, tgddi, tgdnd , tgd’l, tglk , Tgmmgs, tgnn, 
tgpp, tgsk , Tgrjus , tgrvd, Tgstdm, trgd’l, trgpp, trgtnd, 
vgggd, vgks, vgks, pret., vgmb, vgrta, Vgss, vgtt, 

In some of the above words the vowel g tends toward the nar- 
rower position, especially before dentals, as in bdd’n, hand, kddlato, 
trdtnd, punnd, also evidently now and then db'n and dpsd. 

a 

§ 16. The vowel d which is the long equivalent of g occurs in 
the following words : 
dg, conj., dpan, 

bd, p.prtc., bags, bar, ban, p.prtc., bid, pi., bldta, bus, Rdtgl, 
brata, sb., brdtn, p.prtc., 
ddiban, did ran, drdpa, 

fak, fdla, far, sb., far, adv., fat, pi., fraud, sb., 
gatd, gdv, glds, pi., gras, grav, pi., 
haka, Hdkan, Mid, hdpd, hdva, 
jdla, jdr, 

kdl, kand, kapar, kar, indef. pr., kar, adv., kar, sb., kdt, kldv, 
knad, kndta, 

Idg, Idgd, Idk, Ian, lata, p.prtc., lava, 
makd, mdla, mdro, mass, 
ndkan, ndma (tuvr), ndt, nds, ndv, ndda, 
pdla, pasa ; rdt’n, 

saga, p.prtc., san, savd, skda, skdl, interj., skar, skat , stdva, 
svd, sndt’n, 

tag, tdigd, taka, tdhg, tan, pres., trdta, tvdrd, tvagd, 
va, p.prct. 
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u. 

§ 17. The narrow high back vowel, European u, is much 
reduced in Aurl. by the tendency toward the open vowel or a sound 
with diphthongal quality. The short u occurs, however, in the fol- 
lowing words : 

bud da. pret., bus*.), brush, buska, duskd , du, pers. pr., unstr., 
fyruttdn , gudfar , huskd, sb., huskd, vb., huttatu, jubld, just, kusk, 
luskd, Luttar, nuskd, pur pur, pustd, rusk, Russland, slusk, sluttd , 
snuska, Ludvtk, susld, sutra , tusk, tust, uss’l, and stuppd and 
suppd by the side of stuppd and suppd. See § 57. The u is also 
found in a pronunciation of the pret. and p.prtc. of certain wk. 
verbs as lutta, stupta. See §§ 6 and 30. 

The corresponding long vowel is *u of the second series of 
diphthongs. However the initial beat of lower, less rounded, qual- 
ity than the u is in Aurl. very slight in the pronunciation of most 
speakers. From the standpoint of its pronounced diphthongal 
quality in more northerly parts of Sogn and more southerly parts 
of western Norway it is a relatively pure u; natives of Aurland 
will insist they say u and that only those who live farther out in 
the Fjord say *u, “u. Cp. further above. As the writing *u suggests 
a more diphthongal pronunciation than that of our dialect in these 
cases, it has seemed best to write u and to retain the writing “u 
sometimes only for the short diphthong discussed in § 2. 

The words that have u are then the following : 
blug, bluso, bru, brur, brun, brus, 6u, 6ur, 
drug, dud, dugd, duk, dusty, dun, sb., f., 
frud, ful, 

gnud, grud, grus, gud, gut, gru, 
hu, hud, huk, 7tus, 
jul, juld, juli, jur, 

klura, klut, knusd, Knut, knuta, krns, krut, kusd, kur, kuld. 
tun, adj., lund, lur, lus, hit, sb.f., lutd, 
mur, j?mis ; nuta, 

putd, pur, pruta ; rukd, rus, ruta, rumo, 
skrua, skula, snu, situs, snnt, sprut, sur, sjur, 
turd, tutd, trut; 

Yrtds. U rv e ik, u t. 
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u 

§ 18. Long u is limited to about a dozen stems, but short u 
is one of the most frequent vowels of the dialect. The occurrences 
of long u are : 

bug, bruk, bill, dun, sb. in., dump, diintre, grus, gul, fluga, 
fura, Gun, hug, hfil’n, mun, rug, spur, stukd, pus. 

Short A occurs in about 175 words, as follows : 
blunda, blutjka, bumb, bumbud'l, bumbd, bumsd, brut’l, bub- 
la, budddm, budld, bukk, sb., bukkd, vb., buksd, bulct, biildrd, 
bunds, p.prtc., hurt, buipj , bunt, butts, p.prtc., 

drukksn, dubba, dugnd, dulsmdul, dumm, adj., dumm, sb., 
dump, dundrd, dfnjk, 

flundrd, frukt, frumm, fud’l, fudld, adv., fyrunddls, furtd, 
Glums^t, gud’l, Gudvdijrjqn, Gulbrdnd, Gullaik, Gunndr, Gun- 
mid, gust, Guttgrm, grudd, grundig, grups'n, 

liugnd, huksd, huldrd, hulksts, humid, hummsr, liund, hundrd, 
huggsr , huntrd, hurklsts, hurrs, liurtigs, 
jummfru , 

kluddsr, Mump, Mums, Mfuppr, knurrig, krukkd, krud’l, 
kruks'n, kulds, kummsr, kumpdus, kummsderd, kun fur, kfinjdk, 
kunnd, kunst, kunsul, kfintant, kunto u r, kuntrdkt, kurrdnds, 
kusssmirr, 

Juft, Ifikkd, Lukris, Juki, luks, lummsr, Lundon , lurvsts, 
mult, mulld, munderuj, munk, munn, mutld, mutt, mussik, 
null, Nummsddl, nummsr, nuppd, 
plftkka, pund, puns, purled, putld, 

rubb, rudld, ruggd, rukkd, rum, rumpd, rumsterd, rund, rus- 
s e ind, rustd, rutld, 

skrubbd, skrukka, skuggs, skuld, skumm, skumpd, skumnygt, 
skundd, si limp, smugg, snupt, snurkld, snurrtg, spuns, s pit rs maul , 
spiitt, st r iintd , stubb, stump , stilssls, stummdnds , stutt, suggd, 
sukksr, sulddt, sulka, sit m ms, summdr, sunds, stippd, 

trumbd, trump, T run jam, (i) tud'n, tuft, trill, tumid, tumms, 
tiirk, tjiikk, 

ud'l, uljd, TJlnk, umm, finds, uipj, Undgrddl, Unm, ripp. 

The word mussik is sometimes pronounced mussik, For 
words which regularly have a diphthongal vowel, but which are 
also pronounced with the vowel « see § 28. 
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§ 19. This vowel occurs in about 100 stems. As a long vowel 
y is found in the following words : 

byr, dyr, fjys, fyl, fyn, fyld, hyl, Jyrt, klyv, klijedr, krytjd, 
krytar, knytd, mylc, mysd , nyld, sny , spytd, vyld, vyrd, yvs. 

Short y occurs as follows : 

bjynda, blymmd, brydlaup, brynn, bnjddjd, bryst, byddjd, 
bygd, byks, byljd, bylt, byrsd, bysta, byttd, 

drykk, drysfija, dyljd, dyr\jd, dyrkd, dystd, dytta, 
flyttd, fyd’l, fyljd, fyrkla , fyrtjd, fyrti, fyst , 

glytt, 

hydld, hydnd, hyd^ph, hyfh, hykld , hypsd, hyrpd, hyvdv], 
hyttd, 

jygri, jyplty, jysszs, 
klyppd, krypluj, kryftjd, 

lyftd, lyg'n, lyktirj, lyst, lyttjd , lyttjqd'l, lykkate, 

(i) mydlo, mygld, mylda, viyljd, myndig, mynstor, mynt, 
myssd, myrlc, 
nystd, nijtU, 

pyntd, pylsa, pytt, pynsd, 
rygg, rijktd, rymmd, ryipj, ryst, rymjd, ryttjd, 
smyrjd, snyrpd, spyrjd, stygg, styyy, stylk, styrfp, styftp, syll, 
sylja, syltd, symjd, synd, syr^jd . Synmvd, syrpd, syrph , systa, sytti, 
sjyfld, s.jyljd, *jyld, sjynwd, ( ti ) »jyns, sjymmiygi, 
trygg, tryfijd, tycffljd, tyygd, tyttpn, tynnd , Tynnzs, tyrkla , 
tjyld, ijyndig , fjynd’lsmf/ssd. tjyrtjd, 
ykt, ymtd, ytjgra, ynjd, yn&jd. ystd , Y stain, 
y varies with the short diphthong *y in some of the words that 
have this diphthong, chiefly before ng- and -nj combinations. 


a 

§ 20. The vowels a and q tend to coincide and it is some- 
times difficult to determine whether to write the one or the other 
vowel. Only in the case of long a before r is the broad vowel 
fairly consistently carried out in practice; see above, § 7. 

The occurrences are: beer, pres., blard, far, pres., har, 
haradm, hanga, jard, leer, sb., lard, larqft, nar, Naro, Par, para. 
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sar, sar s jilt, slur, pres., afar, yard, tarty, ijany, fjar?sto, var, 
sb., vara, ard. 

Before other consonants or in final position the vowel a- is 
most often heard in the following words: a (<er) “is”, bla, 
blamd, bra, bratjd, brav, drapa, dav'l and jav'l, fal, fraddg, glad, 
grav, pres., Grakdr, has, kratur, lam, mat dr a, ‘better’, nam?, 
nat?, pi., napa, rated, sal?, skran, slapa, spald, sprak, sal?, 
saldboH, sat?, sat?r, 8at?rsddl'n, sjak?dno, sjal, tra, vb., traga, 
tag?, pi., fj at?, val, vata, vag, adtkk, av ?. 

In several of these words the e- vowel (?) is undoubtedly the 
prevailing sound, so n?ma, n?t a, sp?ld, tr?gd, st?ld, v?g. 

Short a is very rare, and is at any rate hardly to be distin- 
guished from ? in its width. Perhaps we should write a in certain 
inflexional forms derived from stems with long a as lard, p.prtc. 
< lard; arl? < ard; also in lagr? ( <_ldiig). 

For occasional pronunciation with a in other words see § 7. 
Cp. also § § 8 and 13. 


0 

§ 21. This vowel occurs only long; the words are: bl0, bpte, 
bgtd , d0, adj., f0, f0r, fgra, gl0, grgd, grgn, hpg, hgld, vb., h0nd, 
h0vd, hgvate, Ii0vdd’l, ijono, Jgdo, jgd, knpt, prgtjd, l0d, Igjon, 1 0k, 
l0nd, l0vd, m0d, m0d, mgtd, m}0l, mpm, n 0, ngld, nprd, 0l, r0v, 
r0rd, s0fjd, s,j0l, skr0nd , skrgpste, slgga, st0, stgd’l, s0t, tr0, t0vd, 
t)0sn, tj0pd, ij0t, v0ld, 0vd, grande. 

Ngla and vgld are also pronounced nyld, vyld. See § 19. 

6 

Of the somewhat more open short equivalent, of 0 the occur- 
ences are as follows: bjodla, bjod’n, Bjorgo, dommd, fodd, hogd, 
Jddlo, jod’n, J organ, klottjd, mjod’n, skroftjd, slotfjd, snogg, stott; 
sdftjd, sdmmd, tommd, oks, opst, superl., sjodnd, and the past prtc. 
of weak verbs of the first class, e.g., bott, fott, jott, hoft, mott , 
tjbpt, and the vb. proft of the second class. 
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First Series of Full Diphthongs. 
at 

§ 22. The words with the diphthong in are quantitatively to 
be divided into two groups: 1) those in which di is final or is 
followed by one consonant. Of these the final di is somewhat 
longer than the medial. 2) Those in which in is followed by a 
consonant group. In the latter group the diphthong is short (or 
half-short), while in the former it is long (or half-long). 

The occurrences of (1) are: 

di, digd, ark, aim, Ainar, dikd, into, 

bain, bars, bdisik, bait, pret., Binted'l, blin, pret., bldik, brin, 
din, pr., dram, drint, pret., drinv, pret., 
fdig, fats, pret., fditjldirq, 

gliu, pret., gnaist?, grai, adj., grind, sb., gram, vb., gram, sb., 
gram, pret., graip, pret., 

hail , harm, hdn\jd, harsd, hint, adj., liintd, 
ibdit, jdipa, jait, jditd, 

klaid, kldtsd, knaip, pret., kglins, kvain, kvinsd, kriut{\ leva it jr, 
lat, sb., Idi, adj., laid, Idigd, lulled, lait, pret., lintd, 
mat, mdig, pret., minnd, mdir, mins, 
pinkd, pats, prdik , 

rat, rdu'1%, rami, rain, Rdinuij, rdisa, rintjd, rinv, pret., 
sit id, sing, adj., sdig, pret., sinld, sinn, Sledmi, slerai, pret., 
skraisko , skrdiv, pret., sldip, sldit, pret., slintjd, 

smart, smdifjd, snind, snais, spaiqd'l, pret., stain, stditjd, svdi , 
pret., Svdin , svinv, pret., 

sjdi, sjdin, pret., sjdiv, sjart, 
tdig, tarn, trim, tjinle, tjinva, 
vdik, sb., Vinm, vint . pres., vrintd. 
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The occurrences of ( 2 ) are : diijkd, dnjg'l , bduldjr, bdnjk, baiks’l, 
bdint, bdint, adj. n., brdtdd , brditt, adj. il, fditt, adj. n., 
fdnjgs'l frdistd, giuiistq, hdmjd, hditt , adj. n., jdispd, Iditt, adj. n., 
Iduld, ‘tired of’, Idujgtd, mdisld , mdmtdr , mdvtkrd, pdnpj, sldin,jd, 
stdinjd, strdnpj, taint j a, svdittd , train jd . and in the prets. and 
pprtcs. of weak verbs, in di, as: brdiddq-brditt : grdiddr-grditt,' 
kvdiktq-kvdikt; kldiddr-klditt ; Idittrdditt ; Idigdcddigt ; mdmtq- 
mdint; prdiktq-prdikt ; rdistq-rdist ; sdiltq-sdilt ; stdiktq-stdikt and 
tdnjktq-tdnjkt. 

aj, dj 

§ 23. In the name of the calendar month Mat and also the 
negative adverb ndi, as usually pronounced, the a is spoken with 
expanded length and the i becomes weakened and consonantized, 
as Mdj. Again the vowel may have compound tonal quality as Maj- 
especially, however, is the latter variant pronunciation heard in 
naj , usually with meaning content of surprise or disapproval. 
This diphthong occurs in no other word in the dialect. 1 Again 
especially in Flaam (valley and village) ndi is pronounced with a 
quick vigorous stress, in emphatic negation, as ndj (or ndjj). 

ail 

§ 24. As with <it the diphthong an occurs with full and 
reduced quantity. Of the first kind is the diphthong in the fol- 
lowing words : 

du, aut, pret., aftnrsh, dimrtrn, ailkar, aur, Afmto u , ails, 

bans, bdut, bldu , bldusd, brduk, braund, 

ddu, adv., ddtlmd, ddus, 

fail, fails, faun, fidu. Fldtlm, ifrail, 

gun, gaud, gdils, grdu, grdudig, grdiitd, grdudig, grdiitd, 

hdu, vb., hail, sb., haul, haur, hdus, 

frail, jdu, jail, jduld, jdilr, 

kdulliQn, Kdurddl, kdiit , kldin, kldur, krdil, krdukd, 

Idus, lafig, pret., laugs, laund, Mils, laitt, 

mail, pres., mail fail, maul, madia, mail no, mdfitd, mduts. 

1 In the Aurl. dial, in America (Wisconsin and Minnesota) the English loan- 
word pat (Eng. pie), has this vowel quality. 
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na n , nil ill, ndiir, 
pail , -pdiik, pjdukd, 
rdiiy sb., rri vb., 

sail, sdiipd, sdiir, sdiitd, skdiil, skdiip , skdurj, skrdfil, sldit, 
smdujy spdiiy sprdiik , s/rid, staid, s trail, svdiirjJ, sjdii, 
tail, td it,), tdiird, trail , fraud, tjdiikd, 

vdugy sb., vdiiffdy rdiild, rdiir, sb., vdiir, pr., 

The diphthong is short in : diitmo, diittdy Aiittsnrs, diitti , 
dutfar, drdiitt, ffdiujij , (jdiitt, hdiittd, krdinjk, lain])), Jdiitt, sb., 
mdinp), mdiilti, Main nidi/, Maims, pduskz, sdiild, sdinji), sldutt, 
sldust, sprdinp], sjdinjld, the p.prtcs. brdiikt, fault, gdiitt, luiutt, 
nautty rdutt, sd utty spdiitt, vdiigt, the preterites: brdiikt 3, gdiidd 9, 
hdudddy nduddjy rdiuhh, sdinhh, and vdiigch, and the adjs. neut. 
bldutty grdiitt, rdutt, sdiirt, smdutt . 


oeu 

§ 25. The diphthong oru occurs in about forty stems. It is 
long in the following words: bloent, doeu, draum, dwmr, flcenm, 
gneenla, grant, goenld, hank, hoenr9, pret., liecns, koenn, Urn, 
loeupdy Loenr e ind, lams, mocnr, nee u, naent, ram, rcenk, pret., rceun, 
raentd, sloenr9, snee n, stour, stout, sum, sceup, sceut/dn-, §jam, 
£/(rura, opu, inter j., (ruga, aen kd, (mdt-)eenl9y am r9, pi., GEurldnd, 
eensd, and in the following preterites of strong verbs of the 
second class : breeat, been, feenk , gam, loeng , .nenfc, samgr, and tout. 

Short <ru occurs in framsk, hoenst , laensmd and ncensty in the 
neuter adjective forms blceutt, deentt , naentt, reentt and sneentt. 
In the pret. geenlt9 and in the adj. Iceust the diphthong is either 
short or half-long. See § 9. 


o.. 

at 

§ 26. This diphthong occurs in sixty stems. It is long in: 
di, aid , Atdd’n , Cm, adv., dik, dim, bdigd, hi dig, bldita, brd'itd, 
dai, drdimd, ddipd, fa id, fldimd, flditd, flCml, fijrddid, gldimd, hdii, 
lidirdy jdiy jCm, interj., jdimdy kdid, kldird, laipa, Idisa, laird, ma'i, 
mmr, mditjd, nim, nditd, plaid, rdik, rdind, rdiir, rdisd , rditd. said , 
sb., said, vb., sdiild, skeiidr, sldifd , sldis y n, sp rditd, sdildmb, stdi, 
stdipdy stCiit, sjditd, sjdit.rslams, tdi, tCHr, trdid, taiga, tjdird, rdik. 
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It is short in: luVidtl, slain jd, and the past stems: bld'itto-blaitt, 
baigch-buigt, daidda-dditt, drdimda-draimt , gldimdo-glaimt, klaiv- 
th-klaift, laistodaist , raitta-raitt , lidirda-lidirt , nditta-nditt, 
uidda-aitt, pH'igda-pldikt, rdikt-rdikt . rd'inta-rd'int, raista-rdist, 
sprd'itta-sprditt , stditta-staitt , tdigda-taikt, and the neut. adj. 
md'irt. 

The usual preterite of lidird is hd'irda and that of tjd'ird is 
fjairda. 


Diphthongs of the Second and Third Series 


e i 

§ 27. The diphthong *7 occurs in the present stem of verbs of 
the first ablaut series and in a large number of other words. The 
list is as follows : 

b e id, ifib^d'i, Ifilti, If ltd, bfi, bfiinoxt, lifitd, bfitjc, 

d e Jn poss.pr., tfiff/r, dficd, dfitd, 

fin, fird, vb., fil'd, mini., ffi„ find, ffind, ffipd, ffird, 
fl e ijd, ffi, 

gfia, gn e idr, gfina, gfipd, gfis, 

h e i, pr., If it, *7, e idst, e idch,. e ikyd'n, e ihi], e ivdr, 

lefivd, leifipd, kn e iv, kfig, lefid, kv e id, kfigd, kfild, kfind, 
kfim, lefit, lcv e it, 


L e i, fid, file, fimd, find, l e itd, fit’ll, fiv, l e ivd, 
nfi, poss.f., vfinq, poss. pi., m e igd, ifiti, ‘down in', rfi, num., 
p e il, jfind , pr e is, pfivdt, p e ipd , file, fid, fim, finish, fin, 
s e i, s e id, s e uiu, s e Ud, s e igd, 8 e imo, S e ind, slefid, skfiled, 
skfivd, sfipd, sfitd, sfird, snfid, snfild, snfidig, snfitd, sifipd, 
sifitja, sp e ik , sp e ikar, spfitjd, sflga, sfird, sfird, sfiv, stfi , stfil, 
8v e ia, sfird, sfi, sfina, 

ft, sb., fit;, num.. figd, find, fim, tfird, 
v % t fisd, v e tijd , vr-id, 

The diphthongal element in the corresponding diphthongs of 
the third series is less pronounced than in those of the second. 
It is most distinct before yg ( i]ij ) and yle as in the words bfiijgd, 
fiyy, fl'iyk, kfiyy, kfiyy, nfiykd, spfiijgd , fiygd, tfiygd, v e ii]g- 
strd, but is also usually present in derivatives from stems with a 
long vowel, as bfislq < bfi, e ist < e idst, fins l? < fin, ffitt < 
ffi, e Ivfind < e lvdr, lefitt < kfit, fimd < fiv, t-fivlq < 
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tr*iv — (as tr^ivast), etc. The vowel is diphthongal also in 
kv e iskrd, kvHtt, “exhausted”, and p e iskd; and sometimes e iytj§ 
may be heard as a variant of mtjy. In rapid speech and stressless 
position the vowel in these words is hardly to be distinguished 
from narrow e. 


o u 

§ 28. The diphthongal long o occurs in some seventy words. 
It is long in bjo a d, blo u , blo a m, bo u k, bo u l, bo u r, bo u ra, bo u t, 
bro u k, bro u r, broHd, dro"g, pret., fjo u r, flo", flo u ko, fio u r, fo u r, sb., 
fo u r, pret., fo"t, fro"dup, fro a sd , glo a , go u , go u l, pret., gro u , ho u , 
pron., Ho u lo , ho u r, ho u sd, ho u v, ho"p, mo u t, Jo a , jo"r, jo u n, pret., 
kdno u nd, klo a , klo u k, klo a ra, ko u kd, ko u r, ko u s, adv., ico u sd, kro u , 
kro u k , kro u nd, IjoPro, mo u cfa. mo u dig, mo u d’n, moH, pret., mo a r, 
mo a ro, no", rw u n, no u r, o u l, pret., O u /d, o u r, prep., o u r, sb., o u s, 
plo u g, plo u md, po u td, poHogrdf, ro u , sb., ro u , sb., ro u pd, *o u sd, sb., 
ro u sd, vb., ro u t, slo a , pret., s»o u , sno u dig, xno u r, so u , adv., so"pd, 
80 u t, 8lo u , pret., stoH, 8to a ld, vb., sto u r, svo n r, pret., jo u td, to n , 
num., to u k, pret., To u kvdm, To"r, to a rd, tro a d, fjo u lo and Tjo u s. 

Short o u occurs before yg (yy) and yk in: blo u ykd, do u ygo, 
klo^yg&r, ko u ygo, lo u ygd, lo u yko, o u yy, o u yg9, $jo u ygd, to"yy, 
before nd in FroPnddl, i Tro u nd and vo a nd , 
before rd and rt in : fo a rt, fjo u rtdn, jo u rt, p.prtc., jo u rtd, ko"rt, 
ljo u 8t9r, loPrt, nwPrd, o^rdor, so u rt , sto u rt and $jo a rtd; also mo a rsk 
(mo' 1 8k) < mordsk, 

further in blo n vi8tor, fo u stor, gro u ddj, pret., jd°nsQk, ko"st, 
ko^vna, O u nstd, o u nstdg, o u rsdk, slo u st. pret., in the word vw a tt in 
mo a tt auldmd and sometimes in koHnd (kiilnd). In rapid speech 
short o n tends to be reduced to u ; see above § 5 and § 27. 

*y 

§ 29. As in the two preceding vowels the diphthongal ele- 
ment is clearly and regularly preserved only when long. In its ten- 
dency to monopthongization short *y like ou retains something 
of the curved vowel, though the initial beat, *, is often so faint as 
hardly to be noticeable. *y occurs long in the following words: 
bit*y, br*y, br*yt9, pres., br*ynd, b*y, sb., b*y, vb., b*yd. b*ytd, 
dr* yd, dfynd, d*yr, sb., d*yr, adj., D*yrddl, fl*yto, pres., fr*yso, 
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pres., f*y, interj., f*ykd, pres., f*yr, g,r*yld, gr*yn, gr*ytd, sb., gr*ytd, 
vb., h*y, h*yld, h*yrd, h*yrtg, h*ysd, h*yfja, kl'ypa, kl*y8d, kn*ytd, 
kr*y, kr*yl-, l*y, l*yd , l*ygo, pres., Vynild, Vys, sb., l*ysz, pi., l*yt», 
pres., nifym, pi., m*y(p, nfy, nfyrd, pr*yld, R*yo, skr*ytd, si* yd, 
sn*ytd, sp*y, str*yk , str*ypa, st*yrd, s*y, s*ygj , pres., S*yl„ 8*yn, 
s*ynd, s*ytd , -s*yfp, sj*y, sb., &j*y, vb., t*yd»h, t*yld, t*ynd, t*ytz, 
pres., ij'yr, i 'fytd. 

Short *y ( yy ) occurs in the past stem of weak verbs of the 
type b*ytd — b*ytt,i — b*ytt, as br*yddj — br*ytt, dr*yddj — dr*ytt, etc., 
see further weak verbs; in the neuter forms of adjectives having 
*y in the com. gender form, as n*ytt, *yrt. etc.; before yg, yy, r\j 
in d*yn)d, 8*ynj.i, pres., r*yyy, *yyyr.i, t*yydi, *t*yyy, and in lcr*ydd, 
n*yss, pl*ystrd, pr*ydnd, T*y8k, t*ystdg and T*yrk. 

"u 

§ 30. "u is the regular equivalent of ft of literary Norw. and 
is long or short according to the same rules as govern the quan- 
tity of the other secondary diphthongs. See howei’er u above 
§§ 6 and 17. The diphthongal quality, while most often clearly 
present, is so slight that the writing *u or f u would be mislead- 
ing; «u would represent it fairly well. Yet as the sound approxi- 
mates so closely the pure u and in the Western part of the district 
at any rate often is a pure u I have thought it best to write u in 
the case of the long vowel, where there could be no confusion 
with any other vowel. There is, however, a pure short u, see § 17. 
For the sake of clearness I have, therefore, in such cases, usually 
written short dipthongal "u. 

This short “u appears in the past stem of weak verbs of the 
type xii u ( sii "u ) ,8ii "dd.i. 8 n “utt.8t\\pd — sfu/it.) — 8t"npt, Inta — l"ntts 
— /‘‘uff. tru — tr"ndd,> — tr"utt. and in the neuter forms of adjec- 
tives with Ti in the common gender form, as tr“utt, sjnkt, etc. 

The Consonants 
b. d. g 

§ 31. Only the occurrences in media] and final position will 
regularly be listed. For occurrences of the voiced stops initially 
see the Index. For the laws governing the changes of d and g, 
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modifying extensively their distribution in the present dialect as 
compared with Old Norwegian, see Etymological Phonology. 

Initially 6 occurs in about 200 stems, being found before all 
the vowels and before j, l, and r; d occurs in about 100 stems 
initially before all vowels and before r; g is found initially in 
100 stems before back vowels and l, n and r. 

B occurs medially and finally as follows: lb in halberd; mb 
in dmbg , bumb, bunibd , bumbud’l , kdmb , klgmbd, lamb , trumbd, 
and vgmb; rb in drbdi; bl in bubld , dubld , rabid , p0b'l, sdb'l; b'n 
in fdb’n , hdb’n, jdb'n , ndb'n, gb'n, sob'n , and bn in {bug; brn in. 
the place-name Vibm?; bj in the personal name Vebjdd'n; br in 
fdbnk , fdbro , and mubro . 

The combination /*?>/* occurs only in the name Bdrbro , and Z&r 
in Gulbrand. 

The geminate occurs in dtibbd . gubh), kdbbd , klnbbd , krdbbd, 
kubb krybbd , ndbbo , nibbd, rdbb?, xdbbe, xkubbd , sldbbd , tgbbdlc , 
tjgbbd , Zdi>b, rdbb, skrttbb and xtubb, 

§ 32. Z> is found medially and finally in a large number of 
stems. It occurs: 1, after long vowel in: rif/7, ddrgxxd, adegnt, 
bddd, bdd’n, fddgrvgr, fredglj, gdd'n , gUvd?U, grdudig , </ur/, </0f/a, 
mo u dig, mo u d'n , sdr/7, 8no u dtg , xtrHdig , xtadig, t e idig and f e *7c, 

2, after short vowel in the combination r// or r/7 finally in 
dr/7, ddldrdi? , badld, bjodld . bndl ? , pi., budld , Bad'1, dddld, fddld , 
fgdld, fid la , fjgd'l, fud 7, /?/rZ7, r/wr/7 , /idr/7, hgdld, hgdh , hijdld, id’l, 
Jodlo , kgd-hta, krudl , rfirf/d , xtgd’l, stuVl, xrgd'l, udl . 

3, similarly in the combination r/n medially or rZ7i finally, 
bdd’n, bidnq , bjod'n , gdd'n, hgdnd, hgd'n , hydnd, itud’n, jgdnd, 
jod'n, klodnd , pL, krodna , pi., kgd’n. kvgd’n, mjod'n , mo u dnd, 
pr^gdnd, sjodnd , tgdnd, tmlnd, pi., and tjgdnd, 

4, in r/r in the personal name Didnk , 

5, in the combination ZcZ in dldgr, sb., alder, adv., (7cZ, /^ZrZ, 
h?ld?, hglda , /(7r/d, yr/rZ, yo/rZ, ZcdZrZ, kuldj, kvHld , m?ld?r, mild, mgld, 
niffldd , sduld , si/r/, xkxild, sngldd, smld, stuld, sulddt, Sjjglddu, 
Wifi dig, tjyld , 

6, in nci in dmJri, Anders, dndrg , indef. pron., bdnr/, bdndum, 
Bgndik, bindd , bjijndd , bldndd , blundd , bo u nd<>, brand , bund,), 
p.prtc., dundirr, gnddu , farZ(?, Fro u nddl, grgnd , grind , Grind?, 
grundtg, handy vh, ligndd, h?nd ?, adj., h?nd, hand, inddh, land. 
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m&ndeny, myndig, pund, Rdndi, rgnd, rund, sand, skundd , t stand, 
stgiulig, stund, synd, tind, tjqndq, pret., jjyn d'lsmos, undo, undolo, 
vdndg, vindd and vo u ndo. 

7, rd in byrdd, liqrdd, fgrdig, fyrfgrdelo, laurdag, mo u rd, 
surdo, pret., and svgrd, 

8, Idr in buldrd, gldrg, comp., fyrqldrg, pi., skuldro, pi., spildrd. 

9, ndr, in dundrd, gndrd, Andrgs, Hendrik, hundrd, klandrd, 
hndrd, mind re, undrd, 

10, ndl in hdndld, 

11, finally only in the combination md in the noun hgmd and 
in the p.prtc. of verbs in mind and mjd as domd, stgmd, tomd, 
Iqmd f , rymdo, synido, etc. 

12, dv occurs in ddvokdt, vd in hyvdiy, hovdo, pret., kldicdo , 
krdvdg and gd in bygd, liogd, Idgd, p.prtc. 

The geminate is found in diddo . pret., bidddr, brgdd, budddid, 
fddd^r, glcddg, pret., guddgtto, kluddor, kgdd, kr*yddo, pret., 
Iddd, Igdd, nrnlddg, gdd, pgdda, radd, skgddd, sldddqr, sm e iddg, 
pret., sngd’n, snd'nddo, pret., snyddo, pret., spduddo, pret., sp*yddo, 
pret., truddo. pret., tr^nddo, vr e iddg. 

§ 33. G occurs medially and finally in a fairly large number 
of stems, especially after a long vowel or in combination preceding 
n or following r. The occurrences follow: 1, after long vowel, 
aigd, bdgo, dugd, flngd, vb., flugd, sb., gndgd, lidgg, hugd, Idgd, 
krdgg, Idgd, laigd, Idgd, lugd, mdgg, pldgd, sdgd, smuga, svegd, 
svHg, taiga, t e igd, trggd, tvdgd, tjngo and angd. 

2, after short vowel in the combination tg in f jglgg, h$lg, sdlg, 
svqlg and talg, 

3, in the combination yg in hdiygdc, lo"ygd, sjcPygd, to u ygd 
and maygg. 

4, in the combination rg in bgrg, bgrgd, dgrg, dvgrg, fdrga , 
mgrg, Ngrgo, sgrg. 

5, in the combination gn or g'n in ag'n, gdg’n, Igg’n, dyg'n, 
rgg'n, Sgg’n, hugnd, rigna, tdgnd, Rdgnild, Rggndld, 

6, in the combination gl or g’l in ggld, mygld, rggld, sigla, 
hdg’l, ngg'l , reg'l, sjrg'l and tag' l, 
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7, in the combination gr in hogra, Iwgrq, in the names Mdgritd 
and Sign. 

The geminate is found in the following stems: Agg, bruggum, 
bfM: dggg, qgg, glogg, hqgg, hgggd, jdggu, Iggg, lugg, meggd, 
pldgg. Rggg e ina, ruggd, rygg, stygg, suggd, sjggg, tuggd, vggg, 
vdggd and vggga. On certain doublet pronunciations see p. 13. 

t, p , k 

§ 34. The voiceless stops occur in a large number of words 
in all positions. For examples of their use initially and in the 
combinations st, sp, sic, tr, pr, hr, pi, kl and kn see Index. Such 
occurrences total about 500; as regards frequency the order is 
as here given. Pj occurs three times; for example see Index. 

Medially and finally the occurrences are also numerous, 
especially after long vowel and in certain consonant groups. 
These will be given here, in their entirety as found in my Glossary. 

T occurs medially and finally after long vowels and 
diphthongs and in the combinations ft, let. It, nt, rt, st, less fre- 
quently in mt, pt, and tl, and certain other combinations. Ex- 
amples : 

1) after long vowels: Autgngx, bat f, Bdtgl, betg, b e itd, bldta, 
bo u t, Br*itd, brat a, bro u td, b*ytd, fat , fata, fo u t, fgtg, flat, fljo u ta, 
gdtd, gdtd, gr*ytd, sb., gr*ytd, vb., grdutd, hdtd, hetg, jetg, kauta, 
Knot, Iditd, lata, lata, letd, l e itd, Ixitd, mdutd, nurldrg, mptd, 
natd, nti'itd, po u td, pldtd, putd, prdtd, prxxtd, rata, raid, ro u t, 
rd'itd, sduta, s p ytd, sl e itd, smHta, sn*ytd, stditd , stretd, sa'tg, sjaitd, 
sjoHd, tutd, tratd, trdta, \j*ytd, ut, vetd and v(rtd. 

2) medially and finally in the combination ft: dftd, drift, 
gryft, hgft, ‘hip’, hgftd, jift, jiftd, krdft, klyft, luft, lyft, p.prtc., 
gftd, rift, sdft, shaft, sjgftd, sknft, st e ift, soft, p.prtc., trgft, p.prtc., 
tuft, Ija'ft. 

3) in the combination kt: dicta, bukt, dikt, dgktdr, drdkt, faktg, 
pi., flukt, frakt, frulct, fryktd, fulctig, hgktd, jdkt, knikt, j{’kt, jikt, 
l&kt, myktiga, indict, ngktd, plikt, riktd, sdktd, siktd, sgkt, sldkt, 
tuktd, tdkt, vikt, in the neuter forms of adjectives ending in 
g and k, dPukt, fPiykt, r e ikt, sj^nkt, etc., and in the past stem 
of verbs ending in g, <f, and k, e.g., dikt, d*ukt ( <_d e \igd ) , bykt, 
(<by44jd) etc. 
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4) in the combination It in bgltg, bylt , diltd , {ltd, fgltg ti, 
gdltg, hgltd, halt, hglt, malt, .salt , skdltd, vb., smgltd, stglt, svgltd, 
* if ltd, sjgltd, tglt, tylt , valtd, rglta, in the neuter forms of adjectives 
ending in I, al , Id, or It, as alt, fait, halt, hdult , jilt, halt, milt , 
smalt, milt, nit, and in the past stem of verbs in l, dl, or Id, as 
hglt, prct., gr*ylt, tdlt, rdlt, stglt, milt . 

5) in the combination rt in hurt, adv., grt, fart , fo u rt, fjo u rtdn, 
hurtigg, Jgrt, kart, ko u rt, kndrt, lo xl rt, Marta, svdrt, ro u rta, rgrtd, 
in the neuter forms of adjectives ending in r or rd as bgrt, tilrt, 
vgrt, etc., and in the past stem of verbs in -r, -rt, or -rd, e. g., lurt, 
hvrt, tgrt, rort, rgrti, etc. 

6) in the combinations nt, in: dnt, indef. pron., dntdn, conj., 
bant, p.prtc., brynt, p.prtc., brant, p.prtc., bunt, fdnt, fgnta , 
fjantrd, fjuntrd, grant, adj., neut., grunt , adj. neut., hdnterd, lignt, 
p.prtc., hgnta, hiintrd, ibldnt, xntdlg, jgntd, kdnt, knnt, lint, adj., 
neut., Hint, p.prtc., mdnt, p.prtc., niynt, pant, p € int , p.prtc., plgnt, 
pijntd , r gntd, runt, prep., sdnt, sgnt, p.prtc., suit, skrdntd, skrwnt, 
adj., neut., spint, adv., Hunt, adj., neut., sfynt, p.prtc., tgnt, p.prtc., 
tgntz, tiint, tjgnt, unt, p.prtc., rant, adj., v gntd, vmtgr and ro u nt . 

7) in the combination t}kt in the neuter form of adjectives in 
ng, as lar\kt, o u ijkt, and to u ijkt and in the p.prtcs. of verbs in - ja , 
as hdirjkt, t*yrjkt, etc. 

8) in the combination mt in amt, jamt, ngmt, adj., neut., 
ifintd, in the adj., neut. to u mt, and in the p.prtcs. of verbs in - mo- 
or -mmd, as gldimt, domt, tomt, fysomt, etc. 

9) in the combination pt in: kaptam, kndpt, rapt, sniipt, and 
in inflectional forms of a number of verbs, as dnrpt, gdpt, klypt , 
ro u pt, slgpt, tdpt, etc. 

10) in the combination st medially and finally in about sixty 
stems, as follows: Astn, bgstd, bistgr, brgstd, brynt, dystd, driest, 
p.prtc., fast, fgst, fnstd, frgst, fyst, gdstd, gndistg, gust, hast, hgst, 
h 0 yst, p.prtc., hirust, e int, pres, ind., jgst, just, least, kgst, adv., 
kgstd, ko u st, Krist'n, krist, last, Igst, sb., Igst., pres, ind., Ijyst, 
l if st, sb., mgst, mgstj, ngst, superl. nystd, nwust, gst , past , p.prtc., 
pgst, prgst, pxist { p e \\st ), rdst, rgst, r std, rust, rifst, s e ist, superl., 
sldiist, vb., refl., trdst , Ironist, tust (t e \xst) , tyst, tjistd , Tjisti, rgst, 
rtst, Y stain and aust. 
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11) in the (*ombination str in ljo u strd , k’ystrd, pl*ystrd, 
fjdustrd and ocustra. 

12) kst in h ukst, vb., hokxt , Uvkxt , rdkxt , t rdkxt , tdkst , to"kxt. 
vb., and vgkstar. 

13) in the combination tl in Atl$, bgttd, butld, pi., $tld, fjdtld, 
m&tld, pfttld, rutld , sutld, rdtld and vgtlg, adj. 

14) in various other groups as in: ditrdml f, kldtra, Sinatra, 
fjuntrd, rintrd, ifijst, inst, kunst, fdnst, vb., skgtsk and dpst. 

Double t occurs in about seventy-five words, as: dtt, dittg, 
pret., auttd, num., autta, vb., bit id, brdtt, brgttd , byttd, dgttd, 
vb., dftta, pron., drautt, dyttd, fditt, fdtta , fdttig, fdutt, p.prtc., 
Fr$ttdim, gdutt, p.prtc., glgttd, glytt, ggtt, grautt, Guttgrm, 
hddtta, hgttd, hgtt , ittr, prep., jitt, p.prtc., kdtt, kr e jtt, kifit- 
tdrd , Iqtt, adj., n., ‘light’, Iftt, adj. n., ‘mild’, JA\tt>r ( I/utt.ir ) , 
l*ytt, adj., matt , mo u tt, adv., mftt, ndtt, n^tt, sb., n*gtt, adj., 
O u tta, pQttd, prgttd, pr*utt, p.prtc., rdtt, adA\, rgtt, rgttd , ryt- 
tar, sgtt, p.prtc., sitt, p.prtc., skdttru, slgttd, slgtt, slnttd. sl A ut- 
td), smdttd, smautt, sin^ttd, snutta, smtt, suutt (sn^ntt), p.prtc., 
sprtttd, spr*itt, sputtd , spytt, p.prtc., stutt. xvdtttf, sytti, sott, tgtt, 
Pitt, adj., n., fjgttd, vittd, vgtt. 

§ 35. P. The consonant occurs with considerable frequency, 
appearing in about thirty -fiA’e stems initially and eighty medially. 
For occurrences in initial position see Index. In final position p 
is comparatively rare, being found chiefly after vowel in stems 
ending in p. 

The occurrences in medial and final position are as follows: 

1, finally or in intervocalic position medially, i. e. after long 
vowel. Examples: dpa, a pad' l, dnrpd , dPupd, (drjnpd), drdpo, 
gapd, gr*ipd, hdpd, ho u p, jdipd, j e up,t, adj., kdupd, kl*ypd , kn e ipd , 
kdpar , kn e ipd, kPwpd, lerpg, hrupd, mrpd, pdpir, pepdr, rdiitd, 
rdpa, ro u pd, rtrpd, rautd, sdupd, skdpd, skrd/m, sl e ipa, sla-pd, 
stiHpa, so' 1 pa, so u pd , st e upd, xtPypd. stamp, sirup, sjep, tdpa, 
fjdpd. The verbs gi\’en have inflectional forms or corresponding 
nouns in final p. 

2, after short vowel in the combination nip in : damp, fjdmp, 
h$mpd, kamp, kldinp. klump, lampd, Jgmpqlt, rfimpd, simp'1, 
skdmpd, slump, stain pd, stump, sty m par, trdmpd, trump, tjgmpd. 
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3, in tbe combination rp in: harpats, hgrpd, skgrpd, sngrpd, 
sgrp, syrpa, sjgrpd, Sjgrpi and vgrpa. 

4, in the combination sp in: gspg, pi., hgspg, jaispd, rispd, 
and 8 e ispdu, adv. ; in other combinations as follows : haps, hgpsd, 
hypsd, lopsd, and gpsa, adj., pi in dpla, pi., gplc, drgpld, jdtpld, 
jypltij, skdplg, and skropls; pt. in especially a number of inflex- 
ional forms as above, § 34, 9. 

Double p occurs in about thirty stems as follows: fyrhippd, 
adj., glrppd, hgppgn, hikkd, hgppd, Jdppdn, kappast, klappd, 
klyppd, kndpp, kngppd, krgpp, kvgppa, Idpp , Iqpp, Igppd, nuppd, 
rdpp§, skrgppa, slgppd, smppd, vb., stdppd, stuppd, sup pa, tgpp, 
trgpp, \jgpp, tjgppdst, upp, and vippd. 

§ 36. K. The sound occurs initially in about 225 stems ; see 
Index. The initial combinations kr, kl, kn and kv are most com- 
mon, 35, 25, 25, and 20 words each. Medially and finally k is 
found in about 240 words. The occurrences are : 

1, after long vowel in : aka, dik, duksr, bak, bdka, bek, blaik, 
bo"k, brduk, bro"k. brilka, d e uk, fjakd, froksn, faeuk, pret., gnekd, 
Grcekdr, lid ilk, hakd, hekd, h e ulca, hasuk, jdkgd'l, kdkd, klakd, 
klo u k, ko u kd, lcrdukd, krtrk, krptjd, Idk, lek ( Irek ) , pret., l e ik, sb., 
Filed, lukd ( Fukd ), Uvkd, mdkg ( mdtjg ), mjuk, myk, ndkgn, ndkon, 
pdikd. pduk, rath, raik, rakd, r e ik, r*\\kd, ( rjukd ), rwka, sdk , 
skauk, sick, adj., smdk, spdlc, sp§k§ (spgfjg), sprailk, sprwk, sp e i- 
kdr, sppk, stdika ( stditja ), strak, strek, stFukd, str*yk, stukd, 
f$juk, sjcckg, pi., tdk, taka, tjaukd, tjHkgrt, tjuka, vak§n, vdiks 
and vekd. 

2, in the combination Ik in: bjrlkg, dgllc, folk, mjglk, stylk, 
sulka, tglkd. 

3, in the combination rk in: drk, bjork, bgrk, dirk, dyrled, 
lidrkd, larlcd , lurk, mark, mgrkg ( m^rtjg ) , myrk, grkd, pirkd, 
purkd , sgrk, skurk , shirk, stgrk, tiirka, T*yrk, vgrk and vgrkgls. 

4, in the combination sk in: baskd, bisk, brusk, buska, ddskd, 
disk, dusk, fgsk, fisk, flgsk, fnusk, frisks, fra:usk, fusk, Orcesk, 
hdskg, huska, kldsk, knysk, ingsks, mo u sk f nw u rsk ) , gskd, pdusks, 
p e iskd, rdskg, rusk, slusk, tgsk, tusk, tfysk, vask and inskd. 

5, in the combination let in the words listed in § 34, 3. 
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6, in the combination yk or ykt in : diylcd, dykgr, dykgr, bdiyk, 
batjka, bldyk, blHykd, bluykd, drdykdr, duyk, flHyk, frdyk, gldykdr, 
hdiykt, hiyka, Idiyktd, laykt, luyka, mdykerd, mdykt, mHykd, muyk, 
o a ykt (uykt) , rdykt, sdiyka, qjdiykd ( zjdiyfjd ) , stdiykt, strdiykt, 
tdykg, trgykt, to u ykt and t*yykt, p.prtc. 

7, in the combinations Isk in glskd, fdlsk and tnbtlsk, 

8, nsk in: bo u nsk, ddnsk, ftnsk, fransk, grdnskd, itdljgnsk 
(itdlignsk) , mdmkdp, nnnskd, rdinskd, spdnsk, svdmsk, 

9, rsk in : bdrsk, fgrsk, Hrsk, mo u r8k ( mo u sk ) , ngrsk and 
or8kd, 

10, ks in: aks, buksd, huksd, Idks, Igksd, luksm, gkso, conj., 
8gks, tjdksd, uks9, vgksd and bks, 

11, in various combinations in fikla, hgkld, hgkldndg, kv e iskrd, 
nun ultra, gksli, def., vgksld, lumsk, harkld, hurkhtd, snurklatd, 
mgrknd, styrknd, moeusknd, and in kst and tsk as in § 34, 12. 

Long k occurs medially and finally in: bakkg, blgkk, blikk, 
brgkk , Brcekkg, bukkd, dnkkd, dgkkd , pron., dnkkd, drykk, fdkkd, 
fgkk, pret., flakkd, flgkk, flgkk, Fndn'kkd ; gdkk, imper. ; hakka, 
htklcd ; jgkk, pret. ; kldkkd, klukk, kncek, kgkk, krdkk, krukkd, 
kvgkk, kvilckg, adj., kvgkk, pret.; Idkkd, hkkd, Igkkd, lukka, lyk- 
kdla; mdkk, Mikkgl, mukk; nakkq, nikkd, ngkk, nykk; pdkkg, ptk- 
ka, pldkkdt, plukkd, pgkkd, prakkdr, prikk, pukkal; rdkkd, rgkka, 
nkkd, rgkk, rykk; sdklcd, sgkk, sikkgr, skakk, skrukkd, skrgkk, 
pret., sldkka, slikka, slokkd, smikk, sndkkd, snikkd, sgkk, pret., 
spikkd , sprikkd, stikkd, stokk , sukkd, sukktrr, takkd, trdkkd, 
trgkk, sb., trgkk, imper., trykk, imper., t jukk, vgkk. 


4> ti h 

§ 37. These sounds occur principally as geminates, 44j> cor- 
responding to ggj and ttj to and kkj of Old Norse. On the 
quality of these sounds see above, § 10. 

Double 4 occurs in the following words: bdid^je ( b{'ddj$, 
bgggg), byd^jd, bryd^jd, hy44p to, k644P, pres., kdd^jg, kn$44jd, 
lg44}&> h44jd, Mtd/d/jq, ryd^dtdk, slgd^jd, sty44ph, tyd^jd, and in 
the definite forms of nouns in -gg as lg44j$ n > r v44k n and vgd4k n - 
See § 10. 

§ 38. The sound t is found initially in about thirty stems, as 
tjakg, tjgnnd, ijyrtjd, etc. Cp. also tjgmmg, pres, of kgmmd. 
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Medially ( occurs after long vowel or after short vowel in 
the combination ntj and rtj. Examples: 

1, after long vowel: dtjan , uitji, sb. def., hint }?, pres., br'itju, 
bra'tjd, fivtja, h'ytja, kryijd, kcditjd, Idtj?, I'ifjdst. maf)?, m*ytp, 
mai\jd, nation, rditjd, v<r(jd, alditjd, xn r itj?n, speij?, sprat)?, 
spt^ifjd, stafj ?, v e itjd, and in the definite form of nouns in 
vowel+fc, as bo u tjt, bro u tji, kro u tj.m, etc. Also in the suffixal 
form of the negative tj? the sound t is frequent medially as: atj ?, 
‘is not’, da(j ?. ‘it isn't’, vdtj ?, ‘wasn’t’, bl'itj ?, ‘will not Ik*', batj ?, 
‘hasn’t’, skafj ’?, ‘mustn’t’, ‘shan’t’, trutj?, ‘don't believe’, etc., etc. 

2, after r in: b?rfja , fyrtjd , kgrtj.in . m?.rtjd , wyrtjd, styrtp, 
and rrrtjd, and in the definite form of nouns in -rk, as bgrtj.m, 
mdrtji, ttlrfpn, etc. 

3, after n in: bldin,fjd, xld'intjan and taint j?, pres. The com- 
bination Itj occurs in silt}?. Cp. also nltj ?, variant of vetj?, ‘will 
not’. 

The definite forms are, however, also pronounced without 
palatalization. See p. 12 and § 10. 

Double t occurs in the following words: bdttj?. bittjd, drift- 
tkldff, (’ft)d, fait}?, flQttjd, Fritijgf, ittj?, klottjd, ku?ttjd , kryttja, 
lyttpd’l, Mitij?!, mttjan, r?Hjd, ryffjd, s?(tjd, sitfjd, skrottjd , 
slottjd, str?iijd, 8tyH'p, stottjd, sottjd, tr?ffjd, tryttjd. tyttjd and 
v?t(jd, and in the definite form of nouns in -kk as dgttji, rgftpn, 
8?(ij?n, etc. 

Words of this group with original kkj or kj are also pro- 
nounced with kk and k respectively, as bdkk?, trykkd, r e ikd, etc. 
See p. 10. 


f, v. 

§ 39. F, The sound is frequent initially before all vowels and 
before j, l, r, fifteen, forty, and thirty times respectively; see 
Index. F also occurs in the combination flj in fljoHd and fljugd. 

Medially f is found chiefly with t or itself, more rarely with 
l or. Occurrences are, 1) medially in the group ft: dftd, duftd, 
drift, gryft , h?ftd, hgft, jiftd, lcluft, krdft, kr?ft, luft, lyftd, gfta, 
8dft, skaft, § jiftd, skgft, skrift, st e ift, st e iftd, tuft and vi ftd, and 
in the past stems of verbs in / or r, as krdft, p. prtc. of kr?vjd, 
hoft. p.prtc. of Ji0rd, etc. 
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2, in the combination -//- or -fr- in rtf Id, y if fid, hiffh and o fra. 

F does not occur in Anal position except as below. 

Long / appears medially or finally in the following words: 
gr^d’l, kdffi , ‘coffee’, kdffi, ‘cafe’, kh'iff, skdffd, xkftffd, Hoff id, 
trgffd, nff, interj., and eff, name of the sixth letter of the alphabet. 

§ 40. V. The sound occurs extensively initially and in the 
initial combination sv. For examples see Index. The combina- 
tion tv appears in twelve stems; see Index. Medially and finally 
the sound is practically limited to the position after a vowel or in 
the combinations Iv and rv. It occurs : 

1, after long vowel in aurnr, brav. David, drdr. dreed, <lv e ivd, 
gdvnutd, guv, grdvd, grdv, gra'r, hdv, hdr^tjar. ho"v, ho u r,m, 
hgva, . t Ivdr , jwv, jwvqd’l, kdvd, kd rg, klaivd, kl e ivd, klyv, 
lav, l e iv, ndv, pave, pr0vd, rev, r*ivd, ro u rd, rdr. save, sard, slave, 
stai d, stdvd, st0 v, stgvad’l, sv e ivd, s0vd, Urv, tr*ivdst, tjdivd, tjifvd, 
rd i v, vwvd, yva and avg. 

2, after short vowel in the combination -rl- in Avid, gndvld, 
liovla, jccvld, pi., ndvld. pi., rdvld, tdvld and tjevle- 

3, in the combination -rr- in: bivrd, hdnv, e ivng, e Ivr e ind, 
kavng, ndvrd, pi., vgvrdi and dvr,) , com par. 

4, in the combination -vn- in: dQvnd, ft me, he-vna, ho u vnd, jam 
(usually jdb’n, jdbb'n), klgvnd, ko u vnd , l e ivnd, ngvnd, rivnd, and 
stgvnd. Observe variants nqbnd and xtgbnd for «f md and sterna. 

5, in the combination -Iv- in: gglv, halve, Halvor, kdlv, kvrlvd, 
sdlvd, sjelvd and ulv. 

6, in the combination -rv- in: fi/dervd , Idrv, tgrr, Tgrvdld, 
skarv and turvd. 

7, in various combinations as follows: di\‘vjd, hifvdnj, Hgvd'n, 
krrvjd and hjgrdr. 

Long v is found only in dvvag and its adverbial derivative 
dvva’je 8. These are pronounced with long d and long v, dv-vag, 
dv-vajvs. 


h. 

§41. H. The sound occurs initially in about 150 words; see 
Index. Medially it is found only in compounds, as bihdndld, iho u p , 
fyrhdtt , etc. It is not found finally. 
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§ 42. J. Occurrences in initial position are much increased 
over conditions in O. Nv. by the palatalisation of g; see Etymo- 
logical Phonology, § 68, and Index. In medial position j is found 
principally in the combinations bj and fj in the beginning of 
words, and Ij and nj in intervocalic position. The occurrences are: 
bj in bjqrg (bj^rg), bjqlkq, bjo u d, bjyndd, bjodld, bjod’n, bjork, 
fj in fjdmm, fjds, fjatld, fjqd’l, fjqlg, fjo a r, fjuntra, fjys , 
fj(nx, fj0l, fj0r and rfjo u r. 

mj in mj{Ik, mjvdc , mjod’n and mj0l. 

The combination Ij occurs initially in Ijdu, ljo u strd and 

Ijyst. 

The combination Ij occurs medially in bqljd, byljd, dyljd, 
fyljd , mylja, s$lja, svtfjd, sylja , sjiljd, t^ljd, fjyljd , ulja, v$lja and 
viljd. 

nj occurs medially in ddir\jd, hdtnjd, iqjqn, jdir\ja , Idinjq, 
o u r}jjn, slairija , stain ja, synjd , trdir\jd n t*yi\jd and \jdtr\jd. 

rj occurs medially in : bqrjd, smyrjd , spijrjd , syrjd and Tgrjdir. 
mj occurs medially in: $mjd % grqmjd, Iqmjd and t$mjd. 

The sound vj occurs in: drqvjd and krqvja. 

In intervocalic position j occurs only in tjdur, ij0no , prep., 
njera and rejet’n. 

b r. 

§ 43. The sound l occurs in about 160 words initially before 
a vowel, and in ninety in the initial combinations bl, fl , A7, pi and 
si. For examples see Index. For occurrences of Ij initially see 
§ 43. Medially and finally l is found after long vowel, in various 
consonant groups, and in syllabic function after the consonants 
d, t, g, A;, s and Examples of occurrences : 

1, after long vowel: dld,dln,dhm; bald , bel , held , bo u l, byliy , 
b0b; ddl , del, dvalq, dvqla, dyh , pres.; e ild, € ihij ; fail, fdh , feld , 
pH, fyl , fijld , f e uL fwl } fyrtjyhy; gala , gdVn , gr*yld , gul; hail , h&l, 
Julia , huh hyh h'yld , 1ml; jdfo , jdfild , jel } jul } ‘wheel’, ;uZ, ‘Christ- 
mas’ ; kr*yl, k e ul, kvHld ; mala , mala, m e ih mute, Mwl us; ndul , 
nyld: O u ld; p € il; sdl, sdild , sdlig , sHl, skdl , skdul , skill , smdl , smHl, 
so u l. sp € ih spjoHa , spadd, stdl , pret., stoH , Str*il , st0l (st0d’l), 
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aval, a*yl, swl?; tdl, tala, tala, tel?, t*yl, tvel ; vat, v dul, vwl and' 
v0la. 

2, L occurs after a short vowel as the first in a consonant 
group in about sixty words. The cases are as follows : in the com- 
binations 

Id. as in § 32, 5, and Idr as in § 32, 8. 

It as in § 34, 4. 

Ig as in § 33, 2. 

Ik as in § 36, 2. 

Ij as in § 42. 

Im in Aim?, falmd, halm, kvalm ?, malm , glm, sdlmd, sj?lm. 

Is in dulsmaul, Els?, fr?lsd, hals, h?lsa, mylsd, pylsd, fan kills 
and vats. 

Isk as in § 36, 7. 

Iv as in § 40, 5. 

kl and ksl as in § 36, 11. 

hi or 67 as in § 31. 

dl or d’l as in § 32, 2, and ndl as in § 32, 10. 

ml in amid, dam Ians, dumld, fdmla, gdml?, adj., def., hamld, 
vb., mumld, ramla, samld, skdml?, adj., strimla, sb., s find a, svimld, 
tumid. 

si in Asldg, bl e isl?, ftsld, gif'sh. husl*y, mdisld, pdsle (pas- 
s?h), pusld, rusld, susld, tusld, ush, adj., def., v?sl?, adj., def., and 
nsl in final? and rdtnst?. 

Finally in various consonantal groups in dr/d, gndvld, n?v1d, 
hdvld, pi., Qkld, pi., fdrl?, h?rl?, vanl? and v? id?, etc. 

Long l is of rare occurrence; it appears in hilhg, bdhrto, ?ll?s, 
hall, l?ll, syll, sjdll, tgll, mil, vb., pres., and va-lliy. In lid'llwm the 
l is longer than in hall, being carried over to the following vowel 
(hdll-lcem). 

§ 44. R is next to s the most common consonantal sound in 
the dialect of Aurland. It occurs initially in about one hundred 
words, medially in three hundred, and finally in seventy-five. 
For occurrences in initial position see Index. 

R occurs in the initial combinations br, fifty times, dr, thirty, 
fr, fifteen, gr, forty-five, kr, forty, pr, ten, skr, twenty, spr, eight, 
tr, thirty-five, str, fourteen, and vr, three times ( vrayij , vi*ia. 
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vrdnt'n). For partial lists of each reference may be made to the 
respective portions of the Index. 

R occurs medially or finally after long vowel in : 
drldix, bar, pret., bard , blard , bro u r, byr , bard, 
dair, ddr, adv., dr*yr, dura , dyr, d*yr, sb., d*yr, adj., Erik, 
far, fjo"r, fjary, mini., fjpr, flair y, fl e ira, flo u r, fo u r, pret., 
fo u r, sb., fiird, fyn, far, pres., fanga (fardup), fpr (far), 
gar, gldr, pres., gro u r, pres., 

liaird, liar, Hdrdld, liar y, Haruj, ho n r, li*yra , Id y rig, luxr, 
ijdur, fair, jar, jyng, Jyri , jirrd . 

kdr, hard, kdr, sb., kdr. pron., Kdurddl, klard , vb., klo u rd, 
klur.), khrr, pres., ko"r, Ijo u ro, I nr, lar, sb., Urr, pres., lard, 
nut i r, uiitir, Man, mo u r, nio"ro, mur, mirur, 
n dry , no"r, id i/rd. nur, iiard, o u r, sb., o"r, prep., 
par. Pirr, para, rdr, rair, ro u r, r0rd, r*yr, 

xd dr. xer. pres., sirddilyx, skdr, xltrr, pres., xla'ura, xmar, 
xt'ird, xU>"r. sturd, xlirnr. xt*yr , st*yrd, xur, xvar, x*yrd, sar, sjer, 
fijyr, s,ja:ry, 

tdnra, tdra, To"r, twd, tvdrd. tarn j, Taro, tjdird, \j*yr, tjprd, 
vara, p.prtc., mur, pron., ryrd, rar, imper., virr, sb., 

R occurs after a short vowel in various combinations as 
follows : 

rd as in § 32, 7 ; dr as in § 32, 4. 

rg as in § 33, 4. 

rb and Ibr as in § 31. 

rt as in § 34, 5; rtj as in § 38, 2. 

rk as in § 36, 3 and rsk as in § 36, 9. 

rkl and rk n as in § 36, 11. 

rx in bdrxol, tigdrx, kgrx. Marx. 

rls in jyrxld . kdr sly, rerxld, drsld, 

rm in arm, sb., army, adj., anno, drmdi, ddr man. ynn. farm, 
f <?rm, bar my, adj., hyrmd. Hyrmo, harm, Idrm, nyrmd, Qrm, pyrin, 
storm, sryrm, xjyrm, farm and vdrm, 
rj as in § 42. 
rr as in § 40. 

In various other combinations: ndr as in § 32, 9; gr as in 
33, 7 ; str as in § 34, 11 ; rkl and rkn as in § 36, 1 1 ; skr as in § 36, 
11, and rn r in jdmrd and certain inflexional forms. 
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Long r occurs in the following words : bgrr, adj., bgrrg, adv., 
bgrr, dirrd, hurra, klirrd , knurr d, kurrdndo , lurrd, mgrr, murro 
(wo u ro), pirrd, sngrr, snumg, spgrrd, stgrrd, storm, surra, tirrd, 
turr, tvgrr, tjgrrd, vgrrg, compar., and orrdnda . 

In Igrrdi (larrdi) the g is long or half-long and the r is car- 
ried over to the following vowel (krtr-rdt, Icrr-rai). 


in. 

§ 45. .If. The sound is frequent in all positions, initially 
before vowels in about 130 words, medially after long vowel and 
in various consonantal groups in about 100 words. For example 
of occurrences initially see Index. 

Medially and finally after long vowel m appears in dim, 
bi*im, Fldfim , fhvwm. gluimd, < jr e imd , hdim , jdimd, ki^im, lamg, 
Jem. l e im , Uvrn, ndma (mrr), nivm g, plo u md, r*im, ruma, sdmgn, 
Skinm. sl e im, stnrum, sveimd, swum, to u m, taum. 

Medially and finally m occurs in consonant groups as follows: 
mb as in § 31, and mp as in § 35, 2. 
mt as in § 34, 8. 

ms in bumsd , fjdmsd, grdmsd, klums , Rdnisdi, nmsd, sams, 
slams , turns,), ymsa, 

msj in gld'imsjm, and msl in hdimslg, 
ml and 1m as in § 43. 
mr and rm as in § 44. 

Long m occurs in: ddmmd , dam mg so, conj., diming, adj., 
drdmm , durum , dumrndr, d if mind, fgmm, frdmm, frgmindndo , 
frumm , gdmmddl , grurnm, hdnimdr, h i rnnigdl, hummdr, kdmmdr, 
tclgmmd, kgmmd , krdmin, lcum mar, lummd, lummar, mdmmd, 
ngmmg, nummaddl, n uni mar, rurnm, rymrnd, skdmm, skrgmmd, 
skumm, slgmm, stdmmd, stgmmd , sumindr , summa , pron., syrnmd, 
sommd, sjgmmd, sjyrnmuj, tgmmdla, turnma, tymrnar , tommd , 
umma , and in blymmd (blommd). 

n, t), n, n. 

§46. X. occurs initially before vowels in sixty words; it 
does not appear before consonants. It occurs in the initial com- 
bination sit’ twenty times, gn- eight, and kn- eighteen; for exam- 
ples see Index. 
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Medially and finally the combination - nd is especially com- 
mon. The words are given above under d in § 33, 6. 

The sound n appears after long vowel in din, bain , band, 
brdund, brun , br*yna, dand, d e ine, pron., dun, d f yna, fin, flHna , 
gland, gran, gr*ind, gr 0 n, gr*yn, jidne, Hne (mne), adj., i j 0 no, Jum, 
k&nd, klecns, krdne , kro u nd, krand, kv e ind, Iduna , l € ind, lund, l 0 n, 
mdnd, mdmd, mduno, m e ina, myna, no u n, n 0 n, pHnd, ram, raind , 
8 am, sdn , sene, skrcma, spcme, stand , sv e in, s'ynd, tain, t e ind, tun, 
tfynd, tr*yna, vane, ven and vo u n. 

N appears in combination with another consonant as follows : 
bn or b’n as in § 31. 
dn or d J n as in § 32, 3. 
nt as in § 34, 6, and nst as in § 34, 13. 

ns in dnsam, dans, qnsd, fins, pres., gldns , grensq, pi., Hans , 
h0ns, Jens, jo u nsgk, krdns, lens, Matins, pinse , puns, sans, sptins, 
stansd, ti^jyns, 

n§j in bo u n$jan, Danqje, kdnqje, Svdtnsje, and ynsjd , 
nsk as in § 36, 8. 
nsl as in § 43. 

nt’n in vrdnt’n, jd mm sdnt’n, kdnVn, sb., def., fdnVn, sb., def. ’ 
in various combinations in many nouns and verbs ending in 
-nd as, bdtnd, httnd, letnd , rgtnd, stutna ; liednd, sjodnd, fjednd; 
dugnd, hugnd, bygnd; drukna, stgknd, krgknd; stilnd, kulnd; 
be8nd, vesnd, kQsnd, kvdpnd; ho u vnd, sgvna . Cp. also above. 

Long n occurs in the following words: anna , pron., Anna, 
bdnnd, brennd , brynn , ddnn. pron., dennd, pron., fdnn, pret., Fume, 
fgnn, grdnn, grunn, hdnn, limn, pron., htnnd, pron., innum, kann, 
pres., kdnnd, hnne, adj., mdnn, menneqja, minne, munn, gnn, 
p&nnd, pinne, pound, rgnnd, sdnnd, sxnnd, spennd, spmnd, spdnn, 
synndunta , s,jennd, sjijnnd, tgnne, pi., tunn, tynnd, tjgnnd , vinnd, 
§ 47. The sound ij occurs in about fifty stems as the etymo- 
logical equivalent of ng or n before k. 

y occurs in aygrd , br*iygd, do u yga, faygd , fiygra , ggygd, 
huygar, kloHjgar, krdyg’l, laiygra, lo n ygd, rndyge, o u yga, raygd , 
nygd, pi., stdygd, yauygla, §jo H ygd, trdiygd, t e hjg?st, Vyygd,, 
fjduygld, uyg», sb., v e iygld, and in inflexional forms of nouns end- 
ing in -yy. 
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Long y appears finally in the following words: dtyy, buyy, 
drditpj, fdyy, ggyy, klatjy, layy, nuiyy , indef. pron., sg., o u yy, puyy, 
pdtijrj, ryyy, sdyy, sdiyy, sprdyy, sb., stgyy, st'yyy, t e iyy, trQyy, to u yy, 
vdiyy and vrdyy. In the suffixes -vyy and -liyy with secondary stress 
the final nasal sound is usually short, — ly, Ity. 

yk occurs in the words diykd, dykgr, dykgr , pron., indef., bdiylc, 
baykd, bl e iykd, bluykd , drdykdr, duyk, fl'iyk, frdyk, gldykdr, hiyka , 
klcPykd, kraykg, laiykta, Idykt, adj., n., liykd, luyko, mdiykd, mdykt, 
pron., indef., muyk, o"gkt, nykt, p.prtc., sdykd, slayk, sla'iykt, 
p.prtc., staiykt, p.prtc., taykg, trgykt, adj., n., v e iykd and vrdiykt . 

§ 48. yj appears in the words ddiyjd, di/yja, fyrfdinjgh, 
hainjd, t yjgn, Idtyjg, rwiyja, slainja, stdtyja, synjd, trdiyjd, yyjd , 
and in the plural of nouns in -yy, as sdinjg, ■ satnjgdno , rd t njg — 
vdinjgdns, etc. 

y further occurs before tj in the words intje, tdiytjd and 
qjdintjd, and before sj in vdysjgh, and yysja. 

§ 49. Long n with circumflex accent occurs in a number of 
words as follows : 

1, in the definite form of masculines ending in -ne, as hang — 
hand, mduno-mdunn , krdng-krdnn, vang-rddd, #o u ii9-fo u fiiI, etc. 

2, in certain past particles, as vudd ( : rinnd ) , fund ( : ftnnd), 
etc. (Cp. bund’n :bindd). 

3, also to some extent in the def. sg. of masculines ending 
in nn, as grunn, indef., gritnn, def., munn, indef., munn, def., and 
of those ending in -n, as stain, indef., stdidn, def., sun, indef., sunn, 
def., and v e in, indef., v e idd, def. 

4, in the contract form sand = sd hdn. The word fan, ‘devil, 
deuce’, Riksm&l fanden , is pronounced fan, fdnii or fdnn. 

The words in 3 and 4 may be, and in practice most often are, 
pronounced with simple accent, thus grunn, munn, stain, etc., 
indef. and def. ; so sand becomes sdn. 


s. 

§ 50. /S is the most commonly employed of all consonants in 
Aurl. It is found initially in about 350 words before all vowels 
and in the initial consonant combinations sk about 75 times, si, 
65, sm, 20, sn, 50, sp, 50, st, 80, and s v, 50, respectively. Medially 
and finally s occurs after long vowels and in various combinations 
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after short vowel. The initial combination consonant +* is not 
found. The occurrences in medial and final position are: 

1, after long vowel or diphthong in the following w'ords: 

Jxj, dux, baud, bax . blduxd , bla'xd . sb., brand , brusa, dans , drysd, 
pres., dusd. f*ixd. fjdx . // e /«. //ti#, fraxd, fro u xd . gratis, grZd#, grrd#, 
///•*/#, ho u sd. hus, hocus, hfysd, *is, jas £, adj., n., 

kl'ysd, ko u x. krdx, krux, krdixd, lax. pret., /d/#d, lyg, sb., adj., 
/am*, mdxd. mux. mysd. ndx. nfysd , o u xd, pats, pasa, pus , raisa, 
rdisd. rand. ro u sd. sldisd, snus . xnusd. stdxa , sus. sams, taeu8> vasd, 
v e ixd and rgsg. adj., n. 

2, in the combination xn after long vowel in the def, form of 
masculine ending in - x or - xe , as dxn. dusn. pdsn , etc., and in the 
masculine form of the adjectives jexn and vesn. 

3, after short vowel in the combinations sp. xk and st; see 
above under p. k and t. Further in the combinations sm. sn. si. Is 
and ns: see above under l . m and ?/. 

4, in other combinations as kxl. kxm. fsl, nsl. rsl, nst y kst. and 
ps; see above under k.t.l.n and r. 

Long x occurs in bit € ixs. ddxsd. pron., drdssd, £88, name of the 
letter x. fgxs, hixxd, jdsxo, jyxx. kdssd. klgxxd . klgsx, krQss. kusxdttuvr. 
kvass, lass. Igsx. vb., nissg, n*yxx, qss, pdssd. plans, nss. russ e ind / 
8£ss. x nixx, xp € isx, trgxxKj. tusxd. rdssdy mss and Vqss. 

The palatal x occurs initially in about twenty w r ords. For 
example see Index. Long s appears medially in the following 
w r ords: dryssjd. fixxjg (in pdu fixsjg), fjdsxjivdr. gussplQv, hgsfijq. 
pi., hysxjd, kryxsjd. ryxxjd, syxspn, and tusspn (also tusk<m and 
t u uskon). 
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ETYMOLOGICAL PHONOLOGY 
The O. Nw. Vowels in Stressed Position 

§ 51. I shall first discuss briefly the sounds of Aurl. in their 
relation to O. Nw. There will then follow a summary of the 
phonological laws. 

0, Nw. a appears as a in originally long syllable. Examples: 

ail'l, all, O. Nw. allr, ndb'n, name, O. Nw. nafn, 

dldrr, age, O. Nw. aUlr, ndkki; neck, O. Nw. nakki, 

anna, other, O. Nw. annat rdb’n, raven, O. Nw. rafn , 

ddnn, that, O. Nw. pann, sdlcnd, miss, O. Nw. sakna, 

bldndd, mix, O. Nw. blanda, skdtt, tax, O. Nw. skattr , 
kddla, call, O. Nw. kalla, tdmmf, tame, O. Nw. tamm, 

kvdld choke, O. Nw. kralda , r tilde, chose, O. Nw. valda, 

kvass, sharp, O. Nw. kvass vraipj, cross, O. Nw. vrangr, 
land, land, O. Nw. land, 

In originally short syllable O. Nw. a, both closed and open, 
is lengthened, e. g. 

1, in originally closed syllable: 

bd, bad, O. Nw. bad, gld, glad, O. Nw. gladr, 

bar, bore, O. Nw. bar, glds, glass, O. Nw. glas, 

bid, leaf, O. Nw. bind, ska, shall, O. Nw. skal, 

ddg, day, O. Nw. dagr, spake, tame, O. Nw. spakr, 

dal, valley, O. Nw. dalr, rd , was, O. Nw. var, 

2, in originally open syllable: 

badd, bathe, O. Nw. bada, ska, harm, O. Nw. skadi, 

ddgd, days, O. Nw. daga, svdrd , answer, O. Nw. svara, 

hane, cock, O. Nw. hani, tala, speak, O. Nw. tala, 

far, father, O. Nw. fadir, vdkd, wake, O. Nw. taka, 

gatd, lane, O. Nw. gatu , 
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O. Xw. a in long syllable has long d in Aurl. where the fol- 
lowing consonant combination was originally r&. In such cases 
the d has disappeared resulting in the combination vowel + short 
consonant, so that these words coincide with those of the type 
dal < dalr, e. g. 

gd, estate, O. Nw. gar&r, 
lmr, hard, O. Nw. hardr, 
hard, to card, O. Nw. k aria, 

Lengthening also takes place before the combinations rn , In, 
and rl, e. g. 

bdd'n, child, O. Nw. barn, dl’n, ell, O. Nw. aln, 

gdd'n, yarn, O. Nw. gam Jcdr, fellow, O. Nw. lcarl, 

Further O. Nw. a is lengthened in the following words: sdl. 
saddle, O. Nw. sadul; stand, come to a stop, O. Nw. stadna; fand 
in Satan, satan, O. Nw. satan. 

The normal O. Nw. akr appears in the form diikor; the word, 
therefore, had the long vowel dkr in Aurl. in O. Nw. times. Cp. 
also aut and normal O. Nw. at, variant at, and Aurl. du, O. Nw. af, 
df. See Wadstein, Fornn. Horn., 121; Larsen, Maal og Minne, 
1914, pp. 149-150; Ha*gstad, G. Tr., 65, and Noreen, Altn. u. altisl. 
Gr., § 163. 

O. Nw. a before m remains short, the in being lengthened, 
e. g. O. Nw. gamall > gdmmdd'l, O. Nw. hainarr > hdmindr. 

Qualitative changes of O. Nw. a appear in skglv < skalv, 
vgld < t aid, hgldd < haldu and ( maijg -) fgldig < -faldig. The 
preterite skglv occurs also occasionally in O. Nw., Noreen, Altn. 
u. altisl. Gr., § 481, note 2. 

Change of liua- > kvg > kg, and subsequent lengthening is 
exhibited by kar, O. Nw. liuarr. Cp. also kgrtpn, O. Nw. hvartki. 
ko n rt9r, O. Nw. kvarter, shows contamination with other words 
in o u rt, as ko u rt, adj. and ko n rt, sb. 

It is to be observed that Aurl. exhibits the vowel a through- 
out before ng. The lengthening that the vowel underwent in this 
position in many dialects in O. Nw. times, was not shared in by 
Aurl., though found extensively in some parts of Sogn. Exam- 
ples: Idijgg from O. Nw. langr; krdijkq, from O. Nw. krankr, not 
krdnkr; maijgq, from O. Nw. mangir, etc. These words, therefore, 
have the same vowel in Aurl. as words with a in the stem which 
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were borrowed after the time of dialectal lengthening, as frank < 
H. G. frank , bdngq < M. L. G. bange, md ijkerd < Fr. manquer, 
mdngld < H. G. mangeln, etc. 

Before combinations of l + consonant the vowel remains un- 
changed in Aurl., the O. N. lengthening (principally O. Ic., rare 
in O. Nw.) is not found. On skalv and skolv see above; an O. 
Nw. skdlf, now and then met with, would have yielded skdulv. 
See also Noreen, Altn. u. altisl. Gr., § 119, notes 1, 2, 3. In Aurl. 
O. Nw. said is pronounced sduld, as here the vowel is undoubtedly 
originally long. 

O. Nw. a. 

§ 52. O. Nw. d regularly becomes d u in Aurl. Examples: 

bldu , blue, O. Nw. bldr; bldusd, blow, O. Nw. bldsa; graft, 
gray, O. Nw. grdr; jauld, joke, O. Nw. hjdla ; srnauo, small, O. Nw. 
smdir; sdug, pret., saw, O. Nw. sd; faun, danger, O. Nw. fur; ndu, 
reach, O. Nw. nd; kdfita, agile, wild, O. Nw. kdtr; sduhl , sieve, 
O. Nw. said. 

Here also belong dut and dukgr, O. Nw. at, at; akr, dkr; see 
above, § 51. 

O. Nw. d before tt appear regularly as du in blautt, blue, 
O. Nw. blwtt; grdutt; O. Nw. grdtt; rdutt, O. Nw. hrdtt; smdutt, 
O. Nw. snudtt; spdutt, O. Nw. spatt; auttd, O. Nw. dtta; autt, O. 
Nw. dtt, etc. However the word natt exhibits the simple vowel 
the source of which is an O. Nw. form with short vowel. This 
form may have arisen in part by influence of compounds in ndtt- 
and -natt, as e. g. Aurl. ndttfislcq, ndttgdmmdd’l, ndttkdppd, ndtt- 
gvyga, ndttrhrwpdr , ndttdfiq, imdndtt, stQrmndtt, silmmdrndtt, 
etc., etc. The short vowel form natt is recorded in O. Nw. ; on 
shortening of vowel before -ft see also § 57. 

O. Nw. o. 

§ 53. O. Nw. o is regularly Q in originally long syllables. 
Examples : 

fQlk, people, O. Nw. folk, slgknd, become extinguished, O. 

hQd’n, horn, O. Nw. horn, Nw. slokna, 

kgd’n, corn, O. Nw. korn, Tgdldiv, O. Nw. Dorlcifr, 

hgppd, leap, O. Nw. hoppa, trgd’l, troll, O. Nw. troll, 
gst, cheese, O. Nw. ostr, 
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In originally short syllable o remains short before in, the 
consonant being therefore lengthened, as kgmtnd, O. Nw. lcoma. 

O. Nw. o before original r& appears as o u . Cp. dr < art, 
above, § 49. Examples: 

bo u r, table, O. Nw. bord, o u r, word, O. Nw. ord 

fjo “r, fjord, O. Nw. fjord r, jo u r>, did, O. Nw. gjordi, 

ifjo u r, last year, O. Nw. ifjord, fjo^ro, fourth, O. Nw. fjordi, 
no u r, north, O. Nw. no“r, To u r, O. Nw. Dordr, 

In mo n rd, O. Nw. mordr, the diphthong is short; the reten- 
tion of the d would seem to be due to the word mo u rdar. 

O. Nw. o before original rt appears as d u . Examples: 
fo u rt, quickly, O. Nw. fort, lo u rt , dirt, O. Nw. lortr, 

ko u rt, short, O. Nw. kort, xjo"rtd, shirt, O. Nw. skjorta, 

jo u rt, done, O. Nw. gjort, 

On O. Nw. bort, hurt, see § 54. 

0, Nw. o becomes d in originally short syllable, both closed 
and open. Examples: 

1, originally closed syllable: 

sd rt, son, O. Nw. sour, tag, rope, O. Nw. tog, 

skdt, shot, O. Nw. shot, kdt, hut, O. Nw. kot, 

Idk, cover, O. Nw. lok, 

2, in originally open syllable : 

lags, flame, O. Nw. logi, brdt’n, broken, O. Nw. brotinn, 

fate, foal, O. Nw. foli, trdt’n, swollen, O. Nw. protin n, 

nidso, moss, O. Nw. mose, hdva, head, O. Nw. hovud , 
shad, look, O. Nw. skodd, stat'd, house, O. Nw. stofa, 

O. Nw. o before m remains short in kgmtnd, the consonant 
being lengthened; cp. § 49, gdmmad’l. 

O. Nw. Q 

§ 54. O. Nw. Q in originally long syllable is regularly q co- 
inciding therefore with original o, see § 53. Examples: 
bgd’n, children, O. Nw. bgrn, fgnn, snowdrift, O. Nw. fgnn, 
bgrk, bark, O. Nw. bgrkr, hgnd, hand, O. Nw. Jignd, 

dggg, dew, O. Nw. dggg, gksh, the shoulder, O. Nw. gxlin, 
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O. Nw. g before rd becomes a, the d disappearing, as jar, 
O. Nw. gjord. 

O. Nw. jg becomes j0 in fj0r, ‘feather, spring', O. Nw. fjgrd. 

0, Nw. g becomes a in originally short syllable, both closed 
and open. Examples: 

1, in originally closed syllable : 

bd, notice, O. Nw. bgd, kdr, pension, O. Nw. kgr, 

glds, glasses, O. Nw. gigs, nuhi, main, O. Nw. men, 

grdv, trench, O. Nw. grgf, w As, nose, O. Nw. ngs, 

2, in originally open syllable: 

saga, folk-tale, O. Nw. sgga, gdta, lane, O. Nw. ggto, dat-acc. 
tvdgd, dish-cloth, O. Nw. pvaga, of gain, 

tvdrd, twirling-stick, O. Nw. 
pvara, 

Cp. hdv9 above, O. Nw. hofud, hgfud. 

O. Nw. 6 

§ 55. The regular equivalent of O. Nw. 6 is o u . Examples: 

1, in originally open syllable : 

glo u , stare, O. Nw. gld, slo u , struck, O. Nw. sld, 

lo a , laughed, O. Nw. hid, bro u r, brother, O. Nw. brodir, 

klo u , claw, O. Nw. kid, nw u r, mother, O. Nw. mddir, 

O n la, O. Nw. Olafr, sto u rj, pi., big, O. Nw. stdrnr, 

2, in originally closed syllable: 

blo u , blood, O. Nw. blod, sto u , stood, O. Nw. stdd, 

fo n r, went, O. Nw. fdr, sko u g, woods, O. Nw. skdgr, 

o“r, out of, O. Nw. or, 

0, Nw. 6 regularly appears as a short diphthong before con- 
sonant combinations. Examples: 

1, before tt: 

o n tta, dawn, O. Nw. otta, tro u tt, persistency, O. Nw. prgttr, 

80 n tt (in soHtasaiiji]) , sickness, mo n tt, wholly, O. Nw. mdttr, 

O. Nw. sdtt, 

2, before nd, nst, st and rst: 

bounds, peasant, O. Nw. bdndi, to"stdg, Thursday, O. Nw. D6rs- 
TrcPnd, O. Nw. Trdndr, dagr, 

vo u ncfo, angry, O. Nw. vdndr, ro u st, p.prtc., praised, O. Nw. 
ho^std, cough, O. Nw. hdsti hrosat, hrost, 
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Cp. also O u nsta < Ons tad < O&insstadr and 
O u nstag < Onstag < Odinsdagr. 

The stem vowel is often pronounced half-long in these words, 
especially those in 2. 

O. Nw. 6 appears as g in dgtta, ‘daughter’, O. Nw. ddttir; 
ggtt , ‘good’, O. Nw. gott , and vgks, ‘grew’, O. Nw. vox (ox), 

0, Nw. 6 appears as u before original short m in dumm, ‘ver- 
dict’, O. Nw. ddmr, and dummar, ‘judge’, O. Nw. ddmari. Liter- 
ary influence of RiksmtU dom (pronounced dgmm) and contami- 
nation with dialectal dumm, adj., have probably both operated 
here. 

Cp., however, also above kgmmd < O Nw. koma, whose form 
should regularly have been kumd. See further § 54. 

O. Nw. u 

§ 56. The regular equivalent of O. Nw. u is u. The vowel 
remains short before a consonant combination. Examples : 

1, before nd and nn: 

ljundit, bound, O. Nw. bundit, Gunner, O. Nw. Gunnarr, 
xtlnda, asunder, O. Nw. sundr, tfinn , thin, O. Nw. punnr, 
hund, dog, O. Nw. hundr, vunno, p.prtc. won, O. Nw. vun- 

stund, sb. while, O. Nw r . stundr, nit, 
munn, month, O. Nw. nrnnn, 

2, before other combinations : 

ulv, wolf, O. Nw. ulfr , Gulldik, O. Nw. Gudlaikr, 

turt, p.prtc. needed, O. Nw. purft,ku1da, cold, O. Nw. kuldi, 
stuld , theft, O. Nw. stuld, hurt, away, O. Nw. hurt (bort), 

and before original ll in svud’l, ‘swelling’, O. Nw. svullr. and 
gud’l, ‘gold’, O. Nw. gull. 

3, before long gg, kk, bb, pp: 

skugga, shadow, O. Nw. skuggi, Jukka, luck, O. Nw. lukka, 
suggd, sow, O. Nw. sugga, upp, up, O. Nw. upp, 
tugga, sb. chew, O. Nw. tugga, kubba, block, O. Nw. kubbi, 
bukk, buck, O. Nw. bukkr, JcUibbd, club, O. Nw. klubba, 
Before words in -ng the condition varies. The vowel is u, in 
utjga, ‘youngster’, O. Nw. ungi, and in hut] gar, ‘hunger’, from H. G. 
Hunger; O. Nw. tunga, ‘tongue’, is pronounced tunga and to^tjgd. 
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The vowel is o u in o n ggs, ‘young’, O. Nw. ungr; to u ggs, ‘heavy’, 

O. Nw. pungr; and regularly in lo u ijgd (rarely lutjgd), O. Nw. 
lunga, and doings, do^njs (rarely duggs ) , O. Nw. dungi. 

O. Nw. u is o u before original nk in lo u gks, ‘luke-warm’, O. 
Nw. lunkit. 

O. Nw. u appears as short u before original short m, e. g. 
hummdr , lobster, O. Nw. hum- summs, some, O. Nw. sumir , 
arr, tummo, thumb, O. Nw. pumall, 

summar, summer, O. Nw. sumar, Nilmmsdal, O. Nw. Numedal, 

O. Nw. u becomes p in tgdnd, ‘to dry’, O. Nw. purna. 

0, Nw. u is lengthened in originally short syllables, both 
closed and open. Examples, 

1, in originally closed syllable : 

bill, trunk, O. Nw. bulr, gul, yellow, O. Nw. gulr, 

htig, mind, O. Nw. hugr, rus, peeling, O. Nw. rus, 

mun, gain, O. Nw. munr, skul, shell, O. Nw. skul, 

rug , rye, O. Nw. rugr, 

2, in originally open syllable : 

jura, fir, O. Nw. jura, huga, desirous of, O. Nw. liugat, 

O. Nw. u is lengthened before original -rd, e. g. 
skur, O. Nw. skurdr, smurd, smeared, O. Nw. smurdi, 

spurs asked, O. Nw. spurdi, burs, ought, O. Nw. burdi , 

By analogy to other verbs of the class these verbs often 
assume the ending -ds, as spurds, smurds, and nearly always 
burds. 

In the names Gun, O. Nw. GuArtilr and Guro, O. Nw. Gud- 
rudr there is loss of the spirant and compensatory lengthening of 
the u. Also O. Nw. Gudlaikr is pronounced in Aurl. with similar 
change as Gulatk, by the side of Gulldik with assimilation of dl 
to ll. See above. 


O. Nw. u 

§ 57. O. Nw. u is in Aurl. regularly “u (u). See § 6. Ex- 


amples : 

bru, bridge, O. Nw. bru, 
bmr, bride, O. Nw. brudr, 
gnud, kneed, O. Nw. gniia, 
dud, dove, O. Nw. dufa, 
hus, house, O. Nw. bus, 


snu, turn, O. Nw. snua, 
fru, believe, O. Nw. trua, 
sut. worry, O. Nw. sut, 
luta, bend over, O. Nw. luta, 
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O. Nw. fljuga ( flnga ) is represented by fljagd and flagd. 

Aurl. bruka, ‘use’, is to be referred to an O. Nw. form with 
short vowel, * bruka, as the prevailing Aurl. pronunciation, not to 
O. Nw. bruka. (Contamination with bruk, sb.) 

Aurl. stulcd, ‘do, be engaged at, be going about busying one- 
self with little matters’, is to be referred to an older *8tuka. 

In lukkd, ‘shut’, O. Nw. luka, shortening of the vowel has 
taken place probably by influence of lykja-lukda. Shortening also 
appears in badds, pret., of 6u, O. Nw. bua-buda, rarer O. Nw. 
weak pret., beside the regular O. Nw. bua-bio, and in trudda, 
pret., O. Nw. truda, ‘believe’. 

O. Nw. u is shortened before long t in u ttan, O. Nw. uttan, 
(and fy rut tan, O. Nw. fyr uttan), now and then heard pronounced 
*attdn, and in latts, variant l^utts, pret. of lata, Paid, O. Nw. 
luta — laut, lutta. 

O. Nw. u appears as u in stuppd, variant stuppd, sPuppa, 
‘stumble, fall headlong, fall dead’, O. Nw. stupa. The infinitive 
form with short vowel would seem to be due to a weak pret. 
stupda ( 8tupada ) in O. Aurl., which came into use in this mean- 
ing by the side of the regular strong form stupa — staup, meaning 
‘overhang, jut forward’. Influence of lutta, pret. of- lata, ‘stoop 
forward’, is possible. 

The word suppa, sb. ‘soup’, variant sup pa, stappd, cp. O. Nw. 
supa, vb., ‘to sip, drink’, exhibits similar shortening before p. 

O. Nw. i 

§ 58. O. Nw. i appears as t in originally long syllables, e. g. 
bmdd, bind, O. Nw. binda, tdld, badly, O. Nw. ilia, 

blmds, blind, O. Nw. blindr, jv]9C> g° ne ? O. Nw. gin git, 

fisk, fish, O. Nw. fiskr, Mifffed’l, O. Nw. Mikkel, 

O. Nw. i appears as a e i, diphthong of the third series, before 
the combinations tyj (yg) and yk, e. g., 

r*iyy, ring, O. Nw. ringr, m e iykd, lessen, O. Nw. minka, 

t e iyy, thing, O. Nw. ting, fl'iyk, diligent, O. Nw. flinkr, 

spt^iygd, run, O. Nw. springa, v e iygld, go astray, O. Nw. ring la, 

A common variant pronunciation has the vowel i, as txyg, 
rmykd, etc. 
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0, Nw. i regularly becomes e in originally short syllables, 
closed and open. Examples, 

1, in originally closed syllable : 

drcv, drifting, O. Nw. drif, let, color, O. Nw. litr, 
fre, peace, O. Nw. fri&r, jel . ravine, O. Nw. gil, 

le, wicket, O. Nw. lidr, ve, vb. will, 1 p., O. Nw. vil, 

sme, smith, O. Nw. smidr, ve, wood, O. Nw. vidr, 

steg, step, O. Nw. stigr, rat, friend, O. Nw. vinr, 

2, in originally open syllable: 

bet?, morsel, O. Nw. biti, leta, to dye, O. Nw. lita, 

het?, heat, O. Nw. hiti, jerig, miserly, O. Nw. girugr 

fet(, condition of being fat, (-* gr), 

O. Nw. fiti, sregd , whip, O. Nw. sviga, 

leva, to live, O. Nw. Ufa, vekd, week, O. Nw. vika, 

This vowel occurs regularly in the p.prte., bete, ‘bitten’, O. 
Nw. bitit; grepq, ‘seized’, O. Nw. gripit, etc. 

O. Nw. i appears as e i in sm e id, ‘smithy’, O. Nw. smidia , where 
the vowel e that was to be expected ( smed ), has been replaced by 
the vowel of the verb sm'ia, O. Nw. smUta. 

O. Nw. kvittr, ‘free from obligation, rid of, appears in the 
form kif itt, which must be referred to an older Aurl. kvittr. 

O. Nw. kvi8krd, ‘whisper’, appears with diphthongal vowel, 
kv e i8krd. This form is to be referred to an older Aurl. kviskra. 
We should otherwise have to assume in both kvHtt and kvHskrd 
later diphthongisation before the dental combinations tt and sk 
( 8kr ), which, however, is contradicted by other dialectal forms 
in -itt and -isk as, bittd, vb. find; hittd, hit; mitt, sitt, pron., fifth. 
bisk§n, etc., etc. 

O. Nw. i becomes y in tjyrtja, ‘church’, O. Nw. kirkia, and 
klyppd, ‘clip’, O. Nw. klyppd. 

O. Nw. i 

§ 59. O. Nw. i regularly becomes e i. Examples: 
b e m, wait, O. Nw. bid a, t e ime, hour, O. Nw. timi, 

gl e id, glide, O. Nw. glida, ti^ivd, seize, O. Nw. prifa, 

m e il, mile, O. Nw. mil, n e iq, nine, O. Nw. nio, 
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Examples of long i in early loans: bl e i, ‘become’, < L. G. 
blirtn; st e im, fisk^xtHm, ‘school of fish’, < L. G. xtim. 

Long i before the consonant combination str is shortened in 
kl e istra, ‘to paste, glue on’, < M. L. G. klistren. 

O. Nw. t is shortened before tj in nitfjan, ‘nineteen’, O. Nw. 
nituin, and in nitti, ‘ninety’, O. Nw. nitigr and the corresponding 
ordinals mtpjdmh and nitti^ndb. 

Aurl. rigdum, ‘riches’, with short i is not the native word 
(O. Nw. rikddmr), but a loan from Danish rigdom, as also the 
consonant g shows. 

In rissa, ‘scribble, scratch’, from ritsa < rita, the short 
vowel form was already present in O. Nw. 

O. Nw. i appears as a diphthong of the third series before 
-dd or -tt in inflexional forms in the neuter form of adjectives, in 
e i + consonant, and in certain derivatives from verbs with long 
i. Examples: 

v e idd, width, < v tdd, r*ikt, rich, < rikt, 

ifitt, wide, < vitt. kr'ild, rest, O. Nw. hvtld, 

s'itt, hanging low, < sitt, kifilt, p.prtc., rested, < hvila, 
pint, nice, < fint, 

There is considerable variation in the pronunciation of some 
of these words. See § 6. The tendency to monopthongisation 
will perhaps most often result in an e-vowel, but it seems some- 
times to be intermediate between close e and t. The diphthong 
remains half-long often, especially in the neuter forms of adjec- 
tives and in verb forms with stem-consonant + dental, as pint, 
l e ikt, p.prtc., kv e itt, etc. Shortening is, however, always present 
also here where the consonant combination resulting is dd or tt. 

O. Nw. e 

§ 60. O. Nw. e, which remained e in O. Ic., underwent a 
lowering to w under certain conditions in O. Nw. The most 
general case of this change was when it was preceded by v (or 
consonantal u) and followed by r, as verk > vwrk, verda > u<rr- 
da, etc. Hut in some dialects c became w in any closed syllable 
if preceded by v ( u ) , as regr > vwg, and to a less extent if pre- 
ceded by b, l or r; see Noreen, Altn. u. altis. Or., § 104. In some 
localities the change of e > w took place still more generally, 
only a preceding g or k operating to prevent the change. 
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In the dialect in which Norsk Homiliebok is written not only 
does a preceding v and a following r or l serve as the compound 
cause of the change of c > ce, but a preceding v so operates on e 
in open syllable, as also an l or r, whether preceding or following, 
as vcera, blceza, cleercs, drcecr, and, as in scar a, even where the r 
does not belong to the same syllable as the vowel ; see Wadstein, 
Fornn. Horn., p. 57, further pp. 55-61. 

For the condition in the charters Haegstad has shown that 
the greatest inconsistency prevails in the use of e and <e. During 
the period from 1324-1550 e predominates, but such writings as 
seem by the side of sem, and mcedr, meed by the side of meet, are 
common; Maalet i dei gamle norske Kongebrev, p. 11. The incon- 
sistency increases later with a greater preponderance of cases 
of ce. 

In the dialect of Fragment R. A., 58 C. of Konungs Skuggsjd, 
e occurs most regularly “in the unstressed words eda, med, sem, 
and enn regularly, also in the pronouns ck, mer, ver, per, ser, 
pesse, in the relative participle er, in the verb forms ver a, er, ero, 
veret, in her and ner, in internasal position in menu, nemo, be- 
fore long nasal in renrui, and before c and g in drecea, dreger; 
also in the words pepan, peghar, gera, drepa, rettendom, seta, in 
hefi and liefer and once in penn. The writing with (r is, however, 
more common elsewhere. So regularly between v and r, as vevrdr, 
veerda, rare, veerra, hveerfr, hva-rr, between b and r in burn and 
bceranstein, before l in closed syllable in v cel, haltzt, halga. and 
before -ng in streengh, angu and cengan” ; see Fragment R. A., 
p. 29. 

In the dialect of Trondhjem there is a similar tendency to- 
ward ce. However, Haegstad observes that not only does a fol- 
lowing consonant combination tend to preserve the narrower 
vowel in some Mss. but also to some extent a following short- 
consonant, or ss, st; Gl. Tr0nd., 32. This narrowing influence is 
further exhibited in the Trondhjem dialects in the change of 
ce > e, which had taken place by 1250 in some words, with a 
single consonant, as nes, net, leser, dreke and before -st and nn, 
in best, gest, menu, Gl. Tr0nd., 68 1 . 

1 See also Maal og Minne, 1914, p. 153. 
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As far as the dialects of Sogn are concerned an examination 
of the charters indicates that e and <r were used in varying degree 
in the different parts of the region. I shall not here attempt to 
formulate any rule for the occurrence of w or the retention of e, 
but shall confine myself to conclusions that will be suggested by 
the present pronunciation of the words in question in the dial, 
of Aurland today. I shall therefore cite the forms everywhere in 
their classical O. Nw. form in -e. 

O. Nw. e, <r, regularly appears as e in originally long sylla- 
bles. Examples: (filer,), ‘eleven’, <). Nw. ellefi ; n(bnd, ‘name’, 
O. Nw. nefna, and 8(kk, ‘sack’, O. Nw. sekkr. O. Nw. gekk is pro- 
nounced jikk in E. Aurl. ; O. Nw. penna, petta is dinnd, ditta. 

O. Nw. e is lengthened in originally short syllables both 
closed and open. The vowel is regularly (. Examples: t(k(, 
‘takes’, O. Nw. tckr; r(g, ‘way’, O. Nw. ve'gr; (td, ‘eat’, O. Nw. 
eta; lesd, ‘read’, O. Nw. lesa, and t(k(, ‘taken’, O. Nw. tekit. 

Before r or r 4-consonant the vowel assumes the wider qual- 
ity, as lurnidn,), ‘shoulders’, O. Nw. hcradnir ; tjirruj, ‘wife’, O. Nw. 
keeling, etc. Also before single 1 older e tends to become <r, as 
8<rl(, ‘sells’, O. Nw. nelr; url(, ‘chooses’, O. Nw. vclr; vwl, ‘well’, 
O. Nw. vel. Before /+consonant the vowel is usually .(, as h(lsa, 
‘health’, O. Nw. helm, and sn(Uld, ‘spool’, O. Nw. snelda. 

O. Nw. c in originally short syllables appears as e if preceded 
by a palatal consonant, as je, ‘give’, < gefa; jetd, ‘guess’, < geta, 
and tjel, ‘kettle’, < kctill. Cp. also neaunto, ‘from below r ’, O. Nw. 
ncpan+til. O. Nw. r in originally closed syllable becomes i 
throughout all Aurland in htnnd, ‘her’, < hennar; ttt(, ‘after’, 
< eptir; injeu . ‘noone’, < enginn, and in the name Pitt(r, O. Nw. 
Petr. 

O. Nw. e becomes di before -ng and -n/r. Examples: dujku, 
‘widow’, O. Nw. enka, ekkja; ldmj(, adv., < O. Nw. lengi ; tdinijd, 
O. Nw. penkja, etc. 

In Aurland and Flaain the pronunciation differs to some 
extent. (On long syllables see exceptions above.) O. Nw. e ap- 
pears as e in originally closed short syllable in brev, O. Nw. bref. 
O. Nw. e in short open syllable appears regularly as e in the 
p.prtc. of a number of vbs. in the 5th and 6th ablaut rows, as 
drep(, lek(, les(. et(, drege, siege, etc. 
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The pers. pron. O. Nw. ek is most often e in E. Aurl. which 
would seem to indicate early initial vowel-lengthening. See Lar- 
sen, Arkiv, XXI, 120, note; Wigfors, Sprakliga Uppsatser tileg- 
trade Axel Kock, p. 169, note, and especially Larsen, Maal og 
Minne, 1914, pp. 147-172. The corresponding oblique case-forms 
are, 1 pers. me, 2 pers. de, 3 pers. se. These may be referred to older 
forms in i, mik, pik, sik, used by the side of mek, pek and sek in 
Aurl. They could also have arisen from the forms in c by influ- 
ence of the 1 pers., ek, e. 


O. Nw. v 

§ 61. O. Nw, v appears as e everywhere in Aurl. in kne, O. Nw. 
hue; tre, O. Nw. tre, me, pron. pi., O. Nw. trier, de, pron., O. Nw. 
per, and in the loan-words njera, < L. G. regeren, hdnterd < L. G. 
hanteren, spikktfcra < L. G., Du. spekuleren and other verbs in 
-era. Observe that e is originally final in the word or the syllable 
or is now final, as in the two pronouns. 

In other positions the conditions vary between E. and W. 
Aurl. In the former O. Nw. 6 appears as e in the pret. of a group 
of originally reduplicating verbs, as bleu, < bleu, gret < gret, 
lek, < irk, etc. O. Nw. e before -tt, appears as i in lift, ntt, shtt 
and titt, O. Nw. lettr, rettr, slettr and pdttr. Further O. Nw. 
freadagr becomes f redan in E. Aurl. (the indefinite form is hardly 
used). The vowel is f in Iqtta, O. Nw. fetta, and r^ttdre, O. Nw. 
ret to re. 

The phonology of Aurl. would suggest the following conclu- 
sions relative to the change of c > or in Aurl. in O. Nw. times. 
The tendency was much more general in West Aurl. than in East 
Aurl. The exceptions to the operation of the law in the former 
are, 1) when g or k preceded and, 2) when the vowel was final 
or became final, in which cases c became e. The narrower vowel 
employed in East Aurl today would indicate only a partial 
change of e to o', the tendency being especially in evidence if the 
following syllable had an a, whereas if the e was open or followed 
by g or k the narrower vowel remained. See further above. 
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(r , y, y, 0 , a\ 

§ (52. O. Nw. (c appears regularly as <r. Examples: ard, ‘honor’, 
O. Nw. wra; blard, ‘blister’, O. Nw. blccra ; grate, pres, of grdutd; 
lartft, ‘linen’, O. Nw. Iccrept, etc. O. Nw. a: is shortened before 
tt, as gtt, O. Nw. (rtt , and ngtt%, pi., O. Nw. natr. 

O. Nw. y in originally long syllables is regularly y, as by^jd, 
‘build’, O. Nw. byggja; lytfjqd’l, ‘key’, O. Nw. nykkcll; ymtd, 
‘hint’, O. Nw. *ymta , etc. Before rd > r there is compensatory 
lengthening in byr, ‘burden’, and vyrd, ‘heed’, O. Nw. byrd, vyrda. 

O. Nw. y in originally short syllable appears as long y. Ex- 
amples: hyl, ‘pool’, O. Nw. hylr; spyn, ‘asks’, O. Nw. spyr, and 
sjyr, ‘coagulated’ ( of milk), O. Nw. skyr. (). Nw. y appears regu- 
larly as *y, e.g., bl*y, ‘lead’, O. Nw. bty; h'ysd, ‘to house’, O. Nw. 
hysa, etc. Before long or double consonant O. Nw. y appears as 
short *y. Examples: d*yrt < dyrt; n*ytt < nytt, etc. 

O. Nw. 0 in originally long syllables regularly appears as 6, 
thus sob'n, ‘sleep’, O. Nw. sgfn; oks, ‘axe’, O. Nw. 0x, and opst, 
‘uppermost’, O. Nw. gpst. In. originally short syllables 0 is length- 
ened, as s0ro, ‘sleeps’, (). Nw\ s0fr; tj0t, ‘meat’, O. Nw. kjgt < 
kj(>t. 

C). Nw. (v regularly api>ears as 0. Examples: f/ron , ‘green’, 
O. Nw. gram; fgd, ‘feed’, O. Nw. feeda; 80tjj, ‘seeks', O. Nw. sakr, 
etc. Before long or double consonant 0 is shortened, as soft, O. 
Nw. 8<rtt; brodnd, ‘brothers’, O. Nw. brtrdrnar, and lions, O. Nw. 
hails. O. Nw. is shortened before -m in ddmmd < d<rmd, sdm- 
md < su’ma, and tommd < ta’ma. 

The Diphthongs. 

O. Nw\ <ri (ei). 

§ 63. O. Nw. wi (ei) regularly becomes at in Aurl. Examples: 
bra i, broad, O. Nw. brwidr; auldtnd, alone, < al-\-<rind, etc. Be- 
fore consonant combinations at is shortened, as baujkd, straighten, 
O. Nw. bwinka, rdinska, cleanse, and O. Nw. reemska, drgd{\ 
pret. of atgd, own. However, the neut. adj. is most often pro- 
nounced with half-long vowel (sometimes even with long vowel), 
thus hdilt, whole, bdtnt , straight, saint, slow. The diphthong is, 
however, always short before -tt, as brditt , faitt, klaitt, p.prtc. of 
kldia, etc. 
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(). Xw. wi appears as i in njkQn < ainlicarn; in. ‘about', 
< (vinn; it, as in it dmdsto , ‘a single', < adit , and di, pron. weak 
form of ddi. The reduced vowel is due to weak sentence stress. 
When (). Nw. ad appears as f in k<?m < h cairn it is due to con- 
tamination with kvenn. Riskdp, ndskdp , ‘tools', O. Nw. raddskap 
shows contamination with Riksm&l redskap. 

The personal name O. Nw. JEirikr has the two forms A ink 
and Erik in Aurl. The former is phonologically regular; Erik 
is < Riksm&l Erik. The vb. dcld, O. Nw. duila , is to be explained 
in the same way ; cp. Riksmftl dele. 

O. Nw. au ( ga , a*u, 0u). 

§ 64. O. Nw. au is regularly a*u, as (ruga, ‘eye', O. Nw. auga; 
hocus, ‘skull’, O. Nw. hauss, etc. The diphthong is shortened be- 
fore a long consonant or consonant combinations, as locupto , pret. 
of lacupa, but the neut. adj. tends to a half-long vowel, except 
before -tt {snocutt, (hrutt , etc.) See further above and p. 18. 

O. Nw. braud appears as br0. The simple vowel may be ex- 
plained from such compounds as fldttbro . frdnsbro, rugbrb . but 
may be in part due to Riksmhl br0d. (). Nw. hum appears as 
l0n: the length of the vowel requires deriving the form l0n from 
compounds (ddksl0n, til 0ns. etc.), and not from lit. l0n, which has 
short vowel. 


O. Nw. cry {ay. ey) . 

§ 65. O. Nw. cry appears regularly as wi in Aurl. Examples: 
baidjja, O. Nw. bocygja; nditd . (). Nw. nayta, etc. Shortening of 
the diphthong takes place before a long consonant or a consonant 
combination, as bl ditto, pret. of blaita , rdist. pret. of rdisd, etc. 

O. Nw. ja, jg. jo, jo, ju . ju. 

§ 66. O. Nw. ja appears as jg in jgldd. jgdna, jgrtd, tjgdnd, 
fjgdi, bjglkg and s,jglrd < O. Nw. gjalda. gjarna, lijarta, kjarni , 
fjall. bjalki and skjalfa. Already in O. Nw. ja tended to become jw 
after g or k; Noreen, Altn. u. aHisl. Gr., § 67 ; Hiegstad, Gl. Tr0nd.. 
p. 68; Wadstein, Fornn. Horn., § 21. In the verb forms the vowel 
e may also in part be due to contamination with the pres. ind. 
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A clear ease of such contamination is that of Ida < lata + letr, 
in the Tunsbcrg Bylog, Journal of Engl, and G me. Phil., X, p. 
415, line 4. It may be observed that in the group listed above 
the vowel is followed in all cases by l or r. We have, then, in 
operation here a combinative progressive umlaut of the type noted 
by Hiegstad, Maalct, etc., pp. 18 and 32. 

(). Nw. ja appears as jo in bjodld < bjalla ; jod'n < jam ; 
t jod'n < tjarn; Kjodnd < stjarna and fijoll (also s/0/) < sjalfr. 
These are to be referred to older forms with jQ , which existed by 
the side of those in ja , due to the presence of a - and u-umlaut 
forms in the same paradigm, see Noreen, Altn. u. altinl. Gr., 
88-89, hence represent later umlaut of jg to jo. In 8/0/ length- 
ening took place before the single consonant. 

In jdb'n from jafn the a remains as also in its compounds 
jamral , jdmligg, jdmg o u , etc. Further also in jaked’l, O. Nw. 
ja.rl; ja , (). Nw. ja; jaw; < h jaxi [Falk og Torp , I, 335), and 
the loans jdgd < L. (I. jagen; jdkt < L. (1., Du. jagt; jammer 

< L. G., Du. jammer. 

O. Nw. jd appears as jail in jduld from *hjdla which must 
be assumed to have existed in Aurl. by the side of the recorded 
(). Nw. hjala. 

O. Nw. jo appears as jo u in fljo u td , O. Nw. fljota , bjo u < bjd- 
da , Kjo u a < njo&a , etc., and as o u in broHa < brjota and fro u sa 

< frjom. In bri/st , O. Nw. bjrost, sny , O. Nw. snjor (sna y r) and 
sjy, O. Nw. sjor (xjdr, swr) we seem to have earlier y from jo by 
/-umlaut. O. Nw. hljota , ‘get, be one's lot’, appears as Idta in 
Aurl. by transference to the infinitive of the vowel of the p.prtc. 

O. Nw. ja appears as ju in tjukk < pjukkr, while ju appears 
as /"u ("u),as blj*\\g .> (b1 u \\g.)) and tj" u, O. Nw. bljiigr, pjufr 
( Pjofr ) . 


Consonants. 
b, p. d, t. 

§ 67. <). Nw. h is regularly represented by b. Examples: 

7m. O. Nw. bn. bdd'n, <). Nw. barn, etc. Final p in Jakup , O. Nw. 
Jakob, may be dne to the genitive ( Jakops ) but is. also explain- 
able by the disinclination of the dialect to final b. 
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Long b regularly remains bb, as knubb9 , O. Nw. knubbi, 
stdbb g, O. Nw. stabbi , labb , O. Nw. labb , etc. 

O. Nw. p is regularly represented by p, as pund , O. Nw. 
pund . grdpd < gapa , kldmp < klampr, etc. Geminates remain: 
hQppd . O. Nw. hoppa , stdppa , O. Nw. stappa . etc. O. Nw. pt, ft 
is in all cases represented by ft in Aurl. Examples: skdft } O. Nw. 
skapt. krdft . O. Nw. krapt. and loft , O. Nw. /opt. 

If the combination pt is inflexional, not tauto-syllabic, pt 
remains, as yupt, adj. neut. tjoptd , ‘bought’, etc. O. Nw. p$, /s, is 
regularly ps, as ppsd, O. Nw. opsa, Topsd , O. Nw. lefsa (Itfpsa), 
etc. Pt, ft. is assimilated to tt in dtff < aptr and < eptir. 
P is lengthened in uppdu < uppd < up rf, suppd < mpa, *supa, 
and stuppd < stupa, stupa . Of the latter verb Fritzner cites 
only the form with d, with a reference to Aasen (see p. 764, 
sti/pa). The source was no doubt a weak verb, the past stem of 
which had a half-long vowel (#fi/pda) which became short aud 
was transferred to the infinitive. 

O. Nw. tf regularly appears as rf and dd as dd. Examples: 
ddg , O. Nw. dagr, land < land, hgldd < halda. Igddd < lodda. 
jgddd < gedda. etc. Cp. also mild < L. G. mild. I ) disappears 
in the combinations dj. as jup3 < djtipr. ja c'l < djgrull. and in 
nds, as til and < fi7+7and* t lidnskg < handski. and com- 

monly in n<7/ and rdn, as lidnld (hdndld) < handlu and o u r/id 
(o tt rr/nd) < ordna. Before syllabic / or n nd remain, as hdndl. 
vand'l, etc. Assimilation of ds to ss occurs in tistgss < 
ti1-\-8tcdes. 

O. Nw. t regularly appears as t. except as below. Examples: 
tala. O. Nw. tala, lyftd < lypta . etc. Long tt remains, as Igtt 
< lettr, ndtt < mitt, etc. O. Nw. t becomes tt in fdttig < fdtcckr . 
O. Nw. ts is assimilated to ss. Examples: rgsskd < ret ska. vdss- 
fdd'l < rat sf all < ratnsfall. stussh < stuttslegr. Cp. also 
hissig < H. G. h it.zig and pldss < Du. plants. Drgnnitj. ‘queen’, 
is from O. Dan. dronning . drotning , not O. Nw. drottning. T 
disappears in the combinations stg and stn. as krisnd < kristna, 
kQsnd < kQstndd , gdssjirdr. O. Nw. gastgefar < grstgrfar ? etc. 
In the last word the vowel a is due to German influence. The 
same vowel obtains in gdstd. adj., as dm gastd kdr. T disappears 
in the combination rtl in tjo u L) < kjortel. Tim sg. form has been 
influenced by the pi. tjo u ld. (). Nw. kjortlar. Falk o g Torp (I, 
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368) suggest Swedish influence upon lit. A joh\ The phonolog- 
ically regular form would be tjo u rt'l . 

O. Nw. tj initially appears as tj. Examples: tjugo, O. Jiw. 
tjugu, tjod'n < tjQrn , etc. Intervocalic tj Incomes ttj , as stftjd, 
O. Nw. srtja ; si ttj a < sitja; also after i in nittjdn < nitjati 
< nituin. 


O. Nw. g, k. 

§ 68. O. Nw. g appears as g before back vowels and consonants 
or in Anal position. Examples: grdv < graf. go u < godr, gndgd 

< gnaga , h 0 g < hwgr , etc. Long g remains finally or before 
back vowel, as i\gg < vvggr , liQggd < hQgg(v)a. (1 becomes k 
before voiceless consonant, as hokt, neut. of h 0 g , hokt e i < li 0 gtid % 
l$ks, pres. < Icgst, etc. Also ng becomes yk before t. as Idykt t 
neut. of King Gn becomes kn in ka%44j (l , O. Nw. gnrggju. 

O. Nw. g becomes j before stressed front vowel, as j0no < 
genom . je < gefa; cp. rtjcrd , L. (I. rcgrrni and jebursddg (-tag), 
L. G. Gcburtstag . Before unstressed front vowel g usually be* 
comes j. Always in ldinj{’ < letuji; usually before the suffixed 
article, as: drdiyj^n, b{’rj{\ sdmjt , 7*(7yi, vcjrdm, but also with 
guttural: rtii/.m, v$y%n, liqlgi, etc. O. Nw. ggj becomes 44 j- as 
bn/44 j (l , O. Nw. bryggja; l?44jd < tcggja . O. Nw. gg is variously 
pronounced 44/ or fW before front vowels, as ry44j™> r il!]!P u > 
O. Nw. rygginn . See p. 12. 

Initial gj becomes j, as j{’dnd, O. Nw. gjarna , yb'W, O. Nw. 
gjahU etc. In medial position before* front vowel <yy > j in l 0 j f m 

< i 0 gjen , etc., but usually 4/ before a back vowel, as bdidjd , (). 
Nw. baygja , and tdi4jd, (). Nw. tui/gja. In sd-wi, (>. Nw. segja. 
gj > j and the resultant rj > «/. After y gj disappears in dr*yd 9 
(). Nw. dry g ja. 

O. Nw. A* regularly appears as fc initially before back vowels, 
before consonants and in final position. Examples: kyd'ii < korn, 
kndd < knoda , < r/A*r, beA’ < befc. etc. 

O. Nw. fc becomes /y before stressed front vowel and before 
the unstressed front vowel of endings, as tjrnnd < knnia , tjd’ird 

< k<ryra , bo u fyi < bofcm and m?yt/p < mykit. In medial position 
the A; locally retains the gutteral quality; see above p. 12 and § 39. 
O. Nw. kjatki is always pronounced tjdkq. 

O. Nw. kj becomes tj and kkj becomes ttj. Examples: tj 0 t 

< kjQty tjyrtja < kirk jo, tf/ttjd < pykkjd , etc. 
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O. Nw. kk appears as kk , as drtkkd < drikka , /(?/r A* < gclck, 

etc. 

In the combination nkt the n > y and the k is reduced, as 
tdiykt ( taxyH or even sometimes tdirjt ), O. Nw. penkt. See above 
under g. K remains in the combination xkt and nsk, as rdskt, 
JMn sk , etc. (). N\v. frixkt usually appears as fnkxt, however, 
with metathesis. In frdnxbro , ‘wheat bread', nnkt has become nx 
before another consonant. 

K has disappeared in xpttdkk{d < xpektakel. (). Nw. straxt 
(xtrakst) is pronounced xtrakst or, usually, trdxt with loss of k 
and dissimilation of xt — xt to t — xt. 

O. Nw. i\ /, d, p. 

§ 69. (). Nw. v regularly appears as r: rc< r/Z, r^g < rcr/r, etc. 
O. Nw. / that stood for the voiced spirant is also regularly r, as: 
sard < sofa, gglv < golfr, tnrrd < purfa , etc. The combination 
rr remains, as vrdng < > < vrangr , rr e w < rrftte and rrditd < 
rraita , etc.; however, cp. ydygdu , ‘the reverse side' and rdtt}jd , 
‘to turn inside out'. V’ disappears in the combination Zr. (). Nw. 
//. in ZpZZ < ZoZ/r, w/ZZ < siZ/r, ZwZZ < halfr and .s/dZZ < xjalfr. 
When Zn/ZZ retains the weak f the pronunciation is hair?. In 
compounds Zr > Z as hdlfud'l < halffullr , hdlbro u r < halfbro&ir. 
1’ disappears after a in at? < aar < df % tju < f/iir < Pjafr, and 
(Zua < <Za/a, and finally in far, pres. < purf. 

(). Nw. / regularly appears as / where the sound was / as 
initially; // appears as //. Examples: fdu < /a, fjo u r < fjgrdr , 
gdff^Vl < gaff el, straff a , L. G., Du. straff cn , etc. 

The O. Nw. combination />Z, ft , is regularly now /Z. See 
above. Thus it is clear that the labial here was not a stop sound 
but spirantal, hence today everywhere /Z. The writing with /> in 
O. Nw., however, indicates bilabial spirantal quality. 

O. Nw. regularly disappears or is assimilated to a 
neighboring consonant; dd remains as rZ/Z. The phonological 
changes that brought about this great change in the dental series 
of the dialect are in general those that operate in all the west 
Nw. dialects and in part also in the literary language. We may 
summarize the condition in our dialect as follows: 
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O. Nw. d disappears 1), after originally and secondarily long 
vowels: go u < godr, gld < gladr; 2), in the combination r&: 
gar < gar&r, fjo u r < fjor&r. f)s is assimilated to ss: os(s)ld 
< 0dsla, ti fnss < til frids, go u sh < godsligr, gusshus < guds - 
Inis , etc. In stds, ‘style’, we do not have assimilation but a con- 
tract form < stad+x. Assimilation of dg to gg appears in stggga , 
O. Nw. stadga, and of dk to kk in trdkkd , O. Nw. traAka and 
mdkk , O. Nw. madk. 

O. Nw. P regularly becomes t, as takkd < pakka , trc < />rtr, 
fpdnd < puma, etc., but appears as d in the pronouns and pro- 
nominal adverbs, as d u, dm, dqg, de, da, ddt, d^nnd, ddr, dissmdir , 
etc. (pu, pinn, etc.). The voiced dental here is due to weak sen- 
tence stress. 


O. Nw. m, n, l , r. 

§ 70. O. Nw. m is regularly represented by m, as me < mer, 
pron. sme < smidr, lamb < lamb, etc. Intervocalic m after a short 
vowel becomes mm, as kgmmd, summdr , turning, lnmmgd'l, etc. 
(O. Nw. koma, sumar, pumall, himill). Cp. also mmmg < 
ne-\-mg < ned-\-med. In this position m > mm also after a long 
vowel in dommd < dcema, tommd < tccma and skummdkar < 
sk6-\-makar . Cp. mmmg. 

Before / the m assumes labio-dental quality in kdmfur, ‘cam- 
phor’. There are no other occurrences. . Cp. the sound repre- 
sented by mf in O. Nw. namfn < nafn . 

O. Nw. n regularly appears as n and nn as nn, thus n*y 

< nyr, bmdd < binda , rtgnd < regna, rgnnd < renna , etc. N be- 
comes m before b in the prefix an in dmbg, O. Nw. ambod , andbod 
and in dmbifdld < anbefala . N disappears in interconsonantal 
position in bars' l < barns0l, bdrsaiy < barnsswing , and vdssa , 
‘wade’, < vatsa < eatnsa. N becomes syllabic finally in the 
combinations bn, gn, and rn: ndb'n < nafn, lijg-n < lygn, kgd’n 

< korn, etc. 

N becomes y before g or k, as hdyklw, O. Nw. handklw , itjkgn 

< winn+hvarn, aygdu < angd, etc. Ng becomes yy, as Idyy 

< lang, to u yy < pung, etc. Before j n becomes i}, as linjdl < 
linjal, Idinjg < lengi, sdmjgd<ng, O. Nw. sadngirnir, etc. The n 
assumes palatal quality also before sj < sj, skj, though it is less 
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distinct, as yn&ja < yskju, van sjela, O. Nw. vdndskligr, lit. N w. 
vanskclig. 

O. Nw. I regularly remains, as hit a, (). Nw. lata; fQlk, O. Nw. 
folk , etc. O. Nw. I is lost finally after originally short vowel in 
ve, ska, te (O. Nw. vil, skal, til), and after r in Mr, O. Nw. karl, 
and fjaTit}, O. Nw. ktrrling. 

O. Nw. II becomes dl, where the / is syllabic if final. Exam- 
ples: a die, O. Nw. allir; id’l, O. Nw. Ulr, etc. Cp. also loan- 
words: inbidld < inbilla < L. G. inbihkn. LI becomes dl also' 
in Syllables with secondary stress. Examples: hi mined '1 < hi mill, 
avgjed’l < cngill, b'ibqd’l < bibel, apdd'l < apall , dpQstad’l < 
apostell, butad’l < Fr. bouteillc, etc. When stems of this type 
appear as the first part of compounds the sound ll commonly 
remains, as gullring < gullhringr, f jellbditd < fjellbwita, etc. 

If the stem ends in a dental the following l becomes 7. as 
hdnd’l < handl, hdtt’l < hast, v^ks’l < cexl, etc. However, if 
the stem closes with a labial or a guttural a weak svarabhakti 
vowel is usually heard, as hdgg e l < hagl . dubb e l < dubl, rdm- 
m e l < *raml , etc. 

In morel! d, ‘sweet cherry’, II remains in stressed syllable. In 
position with secondary stress l remains in mdknl, Du. makreel. 

O. Nw. r regularly remains, as ram < hrainn, did pa < dropi, 
etc. The changes of r are the following: rn > dn — jednd < 
gfwma, hydnd < hyrna, hednd < herna, etc. Cp. also the inflex- 
ional forms gutadno, O. Nw. gutarnir, h^nd^dm, O. Nw. hendrnir, 
etc.; rs > 88 — f§sk < fersk , tQsk < porsk, kussamar < kgr-\- 
8om-\-er , i To u stdg < Dorsdagr , etc. However, cp. byrsd, rarer 
byssd , < O. Nw. byrsa, kQrs <kors, spursmdul < spursmul , in 
which literary influence enters. Assimilation of rs > ss does 
not take place where the combination rs is secondary, as bdrs’l ; 
see above. Older rm is assimilated to mm in ddnimg < par-\-mei t. 

Final r is lost in words with weak sentence stress, as a' < er, 
vd < var, ha < har, and medial r in va:, O. Nw. vera. O. Nw. 
fdrligr is usually pronounced faula (rarer fdurh, fdrle) . 

O. Nw. h, j , 8, x, x. 

§ 71. O. Nw. h regularly remains except in the combinations hi, 
hr and hn where h disappears, as hrupd, O. Nw. hlaupa; riyi /, 
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(). Nw. hringr; ndkk?, (). Nw. hnakki. Initially in the second 
element of a compound h disappears in bl?kk\\s < bhvkhus . 

Initially before vowels and in the combinations bj, fj , /y, mj 
and spj, j is preserved as y. Examples: hjod'n , O. Nw. bjorn; 
jod'n , (). Nw. jam; fjcd’l, O. Nw. fjall; mjuk, O. Nw. mjukr; 
ljo u r<> , (). Nw. Ijori spj?Ik?, (). Nw. spjalki , etc. O. Nw. Zy appears 
as j quite commonly in jys , yi/sf, O. Nw. Zyoas, Zyo#f. 

The combinations gj and hj remain as y; see §§ 72 and 74. 
The combination dj is also usually reduced to j, as yup.L O. Nw. 
djupr; jwr?!, O. Nw. djofull: however, also remains as dj , cfy'up, 
dj?n\ O. Nw. djarfr , (fjwrel, or in the last is reduced to d, as 
dav?l. 

O. Nw. Ay, tj and />y all appear as a palatal t ( tj ). See above, 
§10 and §§ 70-72. O. Nw. *A*y and sy become a/; see §10 and 
below. 

O. Nw. y remains in the ending ja, as symja , O. Nw. symja; 
sv?rjd, O. Nw. sverja; xnljd , O. Nw. ri/ya. 

Inorganic j appears in spjo u h, ‘shuttle’, O. Nw. spoZZ, and in 
af/erf, O. Nw. start r. 

Inorganic y with pejorative signification appears after / and 
p in, e. g., pjdukd , ‘be uselessly active’, < panic, ‘stick, poker’, 
and with change of vowel, fjatla (cp. fitla), ‘be busy with some- 
thing that goes slowly and laboriously, putter'. Such cases are 
quite numerous, though the form without the y is not always in 
use in Aurl. 

J often disappears before y < 0 < o and before n in various 
consonant groups. Examples: bryst, O. Nw. brjost ; knysk, O. 
Nw. knjosk: stiff, O. Nw. snjor; lijs, O. Nw. I joss; lugd, O. Nw. 
Ijuga; st ruled, O. Nw. strjuka; druga, O. Nw. drjugr; blng<), O. 
Nw. bljugr . J disappears before 6 in bro"ta, O. Nw. brjdta , and 
in the occasional f!o u td, O. Nw. fljota, generally pronounced 
fljo u td . 

O. Nw. s regularly remains. Examples: so u , O. Nw. svd; 
sang , O. Nw. sd; ska, O. Nw. skadj; frisk?, O. Nw. friskr ; l&'isd , 
<). Nw. lorysa, etc., etc. 

O. Nw. sj, skj and stj become sj, as sjo u tjgd, O. Nw. sjunga; 
sjukrt, O. Nw. sjnkr; sjo u td, O. Nw. skjota ; sjpdnd, O. Nw. stjarna , 
etc. 
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Of the composite sounds x and z the following only need be 
noted : x, which in O. Nw. stands for ks, is regularly represented 
by ks in Aurl. today. Examples: laks, ‘herring’, O. Nw. lax; 
Oks’l, ‘shoulder’, O. Nw. Qxl; sfks, 6, O. Nw. sex; reksa. ‘grow’, 
O. Nw. vexa, and oks, ‘axe’, O. Nw. 0x. Exception: jakfd’l, ‘jaw’, 
in which an s has disappeared (O. Nw. jaxl). O. Nw. x which 
etymologically corresponds to gs also is ks in Aurl. 

O. Nw. z, which in O. Nw. stands for ts (etymologically ds, 
&s or ts ) , is regularly represented by s in Aurl. today. On changes 
of z in O. Nw. times see Noreen, Altn. u. altisl. Or., §§ 263, 2, 
and 293, 2; cp. also §§ 292 and 300, 1, 4, note 2. Examples: bqst, 
O. Nw. beztr; fist, O. Nw. elztr; Ians, O. Nw. Ians; go a ss, O. Nw. 
goz; s e ist, O. Nw. sizt; fmst, ‘is not found, does not exist’, O. Nw. 
finzk, medio-passive, 2 sg. pres. ind. See also under t. 
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TEXTS IN PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION. 

Lvrlokk (Alp-horn Call). 

O stut'n, g stut’n, 

Rnjgglm, r*ysvq tut'n! 

Gullhgd’n laut, Gullhgd’n laut! 
si/ijij du, Idijkt burti nut'n ! 

IJd 8 card e i nut’n: 

Du tar itijg kddld, 
du tor iftjg kddld! 

Rnjgglm a‘ fddTn 

fyr spjoHt , fyr spjoHi — 

Gullhgd’n grdut, Gullhgd'n grdut! 
sf/tpj dldgr md\r finds nut’n. 

Riddles. 

1. Kg (V du so jgtpj dut bgttjgn g Igst dnkkd gitfjg dnkf 

2. Runt so ait ggg, laykt so dm tjyrtjjvgyg. 

3. F e ird hdygdndo, f ird gatjgands 
tvo u ifisd virg ti b*y, 

tvo u pdikd upp i sj*y 
dm dilta ittg. 

4. Runt so so u l, svdrt so jo u r, 

g w t jg kgrt pn so"l gldg jo u r. 

• At stavd, fud’l mg graft ud’l, g ipjgn kdn td din turcg fud’l. 

. Kg w dd so gaur hdilg ddggn g vntjg tjgm du flgttjgn? 

. Eg edit ait unddlgkt tre 

ro a ti snur upp g tgppsn ne, 

dd vgks uni vmtgr’n, g ndiijkd uni vdur’n. 

8- Fug’l Ijgm fl v ugdnds fjgrlwus, 

g sect sgg pau treg bldlwus, 
s e idu tjgm di jumfru r e idnds fo u tl<r\\s, 
g irt upp fug’l’ n munnlceus. 
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Proverbs. 

1. Eplg fgdlg fjg Idijkt frdu apad'l’n . 

2. Blo u w aldgr so u tunt , da intjg a * tjukkar gl vat'n. 

3. Vxljgn drwgg halva lassg. 

4. Dar ggtt fglk w f0r tjgrnmg ggtt fglk tc. 

5. Am ska bgtd leva Q lata leva . 

6. An cc lax so Idipjg setg. 

7. Kg tvo u ha tho u p ijgm mtjg dan treg ve. 

8. Da g laitt g stdu x lysa g myrkd sgg %j0l. 

9. Kdr (£ sgg 8,j0l ngmmdst. 

10. Da so w spdrt w tgnt. 

11. Dan so ir\ijg ja'imo pan sjelujgm four alder ddldrn. 

12. Yeeri a so an twk nd te. 

13. Smafo gr*ytd ha dg aird. 

14. Dar w mdytj din gdmmdd’l gdl’n. 

15. Siimma l e ika mo u n g sum mu dgttjri , sold is bl e i di bg^djg jiftg. 

16. For m'yfjg g for IHtg sjgmmg dltup] u t. 

17. Da ska dm stgrkg rygg ti beerd goPz ddga. 

18. Naur dd ngnd pdu prgst’n so dr*ypo da pdu klgkkdrn. 

19. Haimd dVn g burta gdVn. 

20. Dan so xn,tjg vdugd an \r\tp vmn. 


Dg vgrt vgrr g vgrr sd gut’n an skfildo said ccrg vwrg. 
Jdssomgti sd gut’n an skulch said dmmgn . 
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INDEX. 

The Index is intended to cover only the stems occurring under 
“Distribution of Vowels and Consonants in stressed Position’’. 
Undefined words in other parts of the work will, however, also 
be given. The limitations of space necessitate restricting defini- 
tions to one word. Derivatives will not be included nor inflex- 
ional forms used in the discussion to illustrate sounds; thus only 
the infinitive of verbs is given. As it is assumed that this work 
w r ill be used only by those who possess a knowledge of Norwegian 
and who will readily recognize most Norwegian dialect forms 
only enough has been given to enable the user to identify the 
word. Many words easily recognized are therefore omitted. It 
is hoped, however, that the Index will be found to furnish all that 
is necessary. 


dd’l, nobility 
adlardw , already 
dgg, ill-will 
dg’n , awn 
dtgd, own 
atrn ? steam 
dirjkd, widow 
art a, be called 
dkchrt, contract 
dktd , take care 
dl, an ell 
ala, to rear 
dlwn, alum 
dmbdr, bucket 
dmbg, tool 
amid, egg on 
and breath 
dntdii , either 
dpa, fool with 


a pad 7 apple-tree 
dp'la'ind, orange 
arid is , otherwise 
dr mat, army 
dr mo, poverty 
dt\mdd, backwards 
dfjdn , 18 
dulcjr , field 
a n r, oar 
dm, beam 

duttd, keep in mind 
dtiuar , over 
d r e im , new’spa per 
arid, breed 
drr^g, wrong path 
Bd, bath 
bad Id, to wrap 
bam, bone 
bdin, straight 


bdnjk, bench 
bdisd, heap together 
bdisik, company of bi- 
cycle riders 
bdifst. beast 
bdkstrr, baking 
bald, to trouble 
band, track 
ban da rn, dotage 
bdnnd, sw r ear 
bdskd, work hard 
batis, stall 
bdut, boat 
b{(Mji\, both 
bel, sb. w hile 
held, vb. charivari 
b{djd, bellow 
b{rjd, save 
| berry, only 
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b{rr, hare 
bgsnd, improve 
b{ j 8ta , grandmother 
bet%, bit 
b^tldr, beggar 
bibra, quiver 
btdn vessel 
bidddr, begger 
bixk, second breakfast 
at 10 o’clock 
b ismar , old-fashioned 
scale 

bisnd, stare at in won- 
derment 
bittd, bind 
bjo u d, offer 
bjbdld , bell 
bldik, pale 
bldwfjd , glitter 
bldkrd, flutter 
blHslt?, kindly 
hi jug , bashful 
blaiy, wedge 
blditd, moisten 
bint 3, sb. soak 
blo u m, blossom 
blw, turn the leaves 
blarmd , blister 
blijmmd , to bloom 
bgftt, bottom 
bo u ra , ribbon 
brat, broad 
brduk , noise 
brduna , melt 
br*-ifjd, spread out 
brgkkd , break 
bt^itn, a kind of cheese 
br e itjyd, chest 
brrstd , curdle 


brgtt, tin-pan 
brgttd, turn the cor- 
ner of a leaf 
bndl spectacles 
brisluj, sprat 
bro u td , break 
bru, bridge 
bruygum, bridegroom 
brur, bride 
hrus, soda 
bru*k, brush 
brynn , well 
bratjd, bleat 
br*ynd , whet 
brat d , mass 
budddid, dairy-maid 
budld , sb. bubble 
buy , paunch 
i5 / , trunk 
bn mb, loom 
bumbd, oven 
build, bottles 
bff44jd, build 
b?/r, load 
b*//d , rain-cloud 
b*ytd, trade 
ba, notice 
buys, bow 
bus, chaff 
Datum , pool 
ddmmd, dame 
ddmlfrus, gawky 
damp , steamer 
ddskd, dash 
ddumd, taste, smell of 
depig, repulsive 
d<?rt'n, neat 
diksl g, window-hook 
r/i/fd, toddle 


dunum, darken 
dtrfc, club 
dpfcfc, hollow 
dpr#, fishing-line 
dprfo, poorly 
dQrrmn , sultry 
dgvnd, grow stale 
dram, swing 
drdssa, tug along 
drdutt , draught 
dr dr, leavings of malt 
dreva, drift 
drefn, soiled 
drwjd , porridge - fod- 
der for cattle 
drgpla , sprinkle 
dmpa, drip 
dri/kk, drink 
drif.y$ja, fall in a 
shower 
dua, dove 
dulsmdtil, secret 
dtumld, go about aim- 
lessly 
dutjk, keg 
dusd, dose 
duska, switch 
dyljd, conceal 
dymmd , judge 
dystd, a gad-about 
dyttd , stop up 
dwu3r, milk and por- 
ridge lunch 
dm, die 
ddipd, baptize 
Edl% V9, 11 
eggn, stubborn 
gyld, pick a quarrel 
with 
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{kid, pick a quarrel 

fHl, file 

fnnsk, mote, dust 

with 

fHijtj, finger 

frdixtd, attempt 

{ j kx e is, drill 

fidild, rag 

frdijk, free 

$ktd, genuine 

fxkld, tattle 

frdsd, to sputter 

{dtii, harass 

(pau) fifyjq, a-fishing 

frc, peace 

$mjd, pick a quarrel 

fisla, tattle 

fro u sd, freeze 

with 

firvql, butterfly 

frna, lady 

rndrd, alter 

fjdmp, clumsy fellow 

fnruxk, frog 

ensa, touch 

fjdrnsd, putter about 

frdnd, wind-cloud 

{■ rm , sleeve 

fjdntrd, waste one’s 

fddla, no doubt 

{•rt, pea 

time 

fill, sly 

qrta, tease 

fjds, nonsense 

fyl, foal 

qski^mo, eskimo 

fjdtld , go about to no 

fyld, feel 

$sp?derd, dispatch 

purpose 

fyrdaid, digest 

{’xx. ace 

fj{‘lg, clean 

fyrhxppd, incensed 

Qsjd, box 

//o 4th 

fyrtja, wench 

tfjd, widow 

fjdntrd, waste one’s 

fyrdnddh, strange 

ft/d, purpose to 

time 

f’V, fie! 

Fdb’n, embrace 

fjys, stable 

fa’tjd, vagrant woman 

fabro, uncle 

fjdl, plank 

fdiii, acquiesce 

fdddqr, sponsor 

fjpr, feather 

fab, foal 

fad-la, to fold 

fldygxd, to flirt 

Gdil'n, yarn 

fdig, ‘fey', near death 

fldd, flay 

gdrdHnd, curtain 

fail, fault 

fl*i, to hand 

gdrpdr , handsome fel- 

fait, fat 

flHnd, snicker 

low 

fdktq, antics 

fl e ipd, snicker 

gdxjmtr, keeper of a 

fdktdm, fact 

f l e ird, fleer 

country-store 

fdlmd, wilt 

fktjd, flay 

gdxtd, fine 

font, tramp 

fhkk, patch 

gaud, gift 

far , father 

fljo u ta, float 

gdus, goose 

fdrgd, dye 

fldgd, sb. fly 

gldijkdr, night-loper 

faun, danger 

flo a , layer 

f/h’PPd, slip 

f{’dld , trap 

flo u kn, knot 

gl?tta, slip 

fold, robe 

flo u r, veil 

(pdu) (jlytt, ajar 

f{’ntd, fem. of fdnt 

flux, peeling 

glad, joy 

farm, neat 

fUrum, flood 

gnua, kneed 

fcsk, fcrsk, fresh 

//«'/(■/. velvet 

gturula, whine 

fet, piece of land near 

•flairnd, to flood 

gQh\ floor 

the sea 

f Ulitii, flute 

gvt]>], time 
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gait 

hduttd, talent 

grafsd . scrape 

h{(Ud, slab 

grrd?, direct 

h{dnd, head of hair 

grant, to comb 

h{dd?, rather 

grata, affair 

ft(7fd, the half 

gram , branch 

happen, lucky 

grdmxd, scrape 

hqrdd, harden 

grant d , cry 

hi’xpi', ball of yarn 

gr*ind . cry 

grain-racks 

grqmjd. regret 

hikkd, gulp, sob 

gruU{\ notions 

liikxd, to hiccough 

!/W. grog 

Inxxd, hoist up 

grudd . coffee-grounds 

ItQdh, quite 

gr ups'ii , course 

ftp/f, delay 

///•//*, gravel 

ho ll riid, swell 

gr*ytd , throw 

ft u ((> hast), haste 

gr*ytd . kettle 

ft ud, cap 

grr0d f growing grain 

ft uft, squatting 

guddgtta , goddaugh- 

huksd . recall 

ter 

huldrd, fairy 

gust of wind 

hulkata. rough (of 

</<ru/d, yell 

ground) 

< 7 dr, cloud of dust 

hunt id. waste time 

Hdd'l, slope 

hurkhtD , frozen rough 

had Inj, a dance 

hurra, troll 

hdb'n, pasture 

ftmv/td, swing 

ftd#7, hail 

ft uf tofu, alas! 

ham Id , move 

hffdtd, shelf 

handy vU, weapon 

hydnd, corner 

hanterd , handle 

hykld, to fawn 

hdrka . be weak and 

hypsd, a gad-about 

ailing 

hyrpd, wench 

harm, angry 

h*ysd, to house 

hdsk?, wild 

h'yijd, sit squatting 

ftdfZ, hazel 

ftf/ .v f grain-rack 

/«i« .v(v/, control one- 

li0ld, flatter 

self 

h0vah, fittingly 

ftdd, meadow 

h0v9d’l, a plane 

ftdft.v. hoarse 

hdld, hollow 


| 88 

ibdit, lacking 
ld'l, angry 
ijono, through 
in da l ). indeed 
iHxjinf/r . engineer 
in fair, merely 
•/df///n, an assevera- 
tion 

jdtpd. talk nonsense 
/V/.s-r, squirrel 
jdsso. indeed 
jduld, talk nonsense 
/V7, ravine 

saggy, open 
yi/rf. rlieumatism 
yi/f, fine 
jffss, heavens! 
jar. excellent 
jdh, one who talks 
nonsense 
kdbbd . to chop 
Kd(l4k’* keg 
kdmmdr . privy 
fcdnm/, sb., can 
kdppdst , to race 
fcdrd, rake 

kdrsl?. imitating a 
man 

kdssd, case 
fcdr(\ shower 
where 

fc/d//, leaf of a table 
kldtsd , talk with a 
guttural r 
kldkkd , to beat 
kldpsd . to slap 
kl{>pp . gaff-hook 
klfxsd. to dash 
khkkd, to snap 
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klujkd, clink (glasses) 


khrrd , rattle 
klQss, close 
kluk, cluck 
klntj, gawk 
kt*ysd, quid 
ktyc, a frame for a 
load on a horse's 
back 
khrn, ill 
klctr, a cleft 
kudrt, knot 
knas ? smithereens 
kHf44jti> weigh 

kii{’ppd , to button 
kmkt , knave 
kit ipsa , to snap 
knurriy , knotty 
knfjsk, moss on trees 
knytj, cozy 
kgdhtj, hornless 
kyldis , how 
kgrg, basket 
kQrfjjn, neither 
ko u s, astray 
ko n sd ( set /), sit cosy 
k rdf 8d , t scrape 
krdmp{\ a hook 
krdijke , ill 
krdu, corner 
rejoice 

ki^im, cold in one's 
head 

fcrd#, crushed mass 
krgpnd , shrink 
krins, circle 
kruks'n , lacking 
ftnis, pitcher 
kryt.ir, cattle 


Irak, weakling 


krptjd, bend 
kihnpdiis , fellow 
kussjimcr , neverthe- 

less 

E trdisd, pimple 
:vditj{\, kindling 
-capita, swell up 
kr{>lp, whelp 
k ret {’dl, quilt 
knkk{\ lively 
kr e iskrd , whisper 
kdnd, woman 
little room 
Ladd, urchin 
Idghj, fitting 
to hire 
Mrr, brat 
M/yY., brine 
Mffr/,, hunt 
Idrkd, walk lazily 
Id lift, tune 
led, to move 
\l e itd, obey 
l{'ns, lacking 
h*pp* piece of cloth 
lerrdi, saddle-blanket 
l{spd , lisp 
l{’st, pretends 
hkkd, budge 
Injkd, slink 
I nine, mild 

Jjo u i\), smoke-vent in 
the roof 
ljo ll st.)r, fishing-spear 
Idg'n, calm 
luks, abruptly 
/u/? f cozy 

lim'd , be nosing about! 


hiskd, sneak about 
lyktu], lightning 
lurk, switch 
l 0 i)tt, audible 
hhi, barn 
Mama, to mean 
mdisk(r) d, moisten 
the dry malt 
indisld, frame 
indildc, more than 
mdrddim, mares 
mdsd, tire 
mat#, mate 
indtarxih, one who is 
always hungry 
iiidssduj, brass 
ni{’(f(jd, wench 
milder, grist 
in {ltd, make malt 
nidufdu , in vain 
ntdutd, you see 
niQskd, mesh 
mo u tt, wholly 
mutld, mumble 
mutt, wholly 
mfjljd, a porridge 
mfjn<), eves 
mifsd, whey 
inifssd, miss 
uutir, mellow 
mditjd, make soft 
mdkd, clean the stalls 
of manure 
Xdgl, nail 
ud ii nd, to wave to 
ndskd, munch 
n{’inme, near 
nr nit, strictly 
ii{ss, promontory 
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mbba, boundary- 
stone 

n Q m mq ( mvr ) , nearly 
no u n, afternoon 
nuppa , to pluck 
nwskd , moss 
nykk. whim 
nyld, hesitate 
n*ysa. sneeze 
npn, need 
mvm£, talent 
ruhm (mvr), nearly 
nd v, nave 
Ok Id, ankles 
QlbQgz, elbow 
eh", ugly 
{ipsa, awful 
grgalist, organist 
grv, hand-scythe 
o u sd , to ooze 


rdifjd, to comb 
rdkkar, rascal 
rapd, fall, slide 
rdppg, quick 
ras, land-slip 
rdst, row 
rdtt, entirely 
retd, scratch 
nkkd, budge 
riksd , whimper 
nspd, scratch 
nssd, to scratch 
ristd, to shake 
rgg’n, spawn 
rubb ( g stubb), stock 
(and stone) 
rudld, to tumble 
ruggd, to rock 
rukd, to break 
rukkd, wrinkle 


Pdikd, to point 
j)dt8, fire-place 
pduk, poker 
pduska, Easter 
p e iskd, whip 
pjaiikd, be busy to no 
purpose 
plgnt, indeed 
po u tegrdf, photogra- 
pher 

praik , sermon 
prakkdr, slow-minded 
fellow 

prgttd, prank 
pgkkd, to nag at 
pdsa, bag 

Rdbbg, a rocky bar- 
ren spot 
rdi gla, really 


rumpa, tail 
rumsterd, play havoc 
russHna, raisin 
rata, pane of glass 
rutld, make noise 
rymrnd, abscond 
ryipj, ridge 
ryssjd, peel 
ryttjd, jerk 
rwka, loaf 
rcepd, cow-dung 
rwan, mountain ash 
reeatd, bellow 
raind, try, strain 
raita, shed (hair) 
Sdbbg, big burly fel- 
low 

sdktd, slowly 

sdvg, moisture under 


the bark 
segd, to lag 
sgltgrs, seltzer 
si nn a, angry 
sirddilgs, especially 
strtssd, cricket 
ska dig, scull 
skdmlg, shameful 
ska pig, proper 
skdrv, bare mountain 
skdttru, I wonder 
ska ura, swath 
skrdiil, to squall 
sired, land-slip, fall 
of rock-mass 
skrev, crotcli 
skrubbd, scrub 
sic rukkd, wrinkle 
sknrna, lean 
skrdpla, unfortunate 
skubbd, rub against 
skul, husk 
skumpd, shove 
skumrtygi, twilight 
skvgttd, squirt 
8kdd, look 
sldbbd, ‘slobber’ 
shims, a sloven 
sldrk, a sloven 
slgntd, slant 
slgttd, to dash 
si* yd, lazy lout 
shrura, lazy fellow 
slaisd, a sloven 
smmfjd, to ingratiate 
oneself 

smdlg , sheep, goat 
smbtrd, smack one’s 
lips 
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smdttd, smack one's 
lips 

sm e itd, slink away 
sndbb, bit 
Slid dda, pipe 
sndid, to slice off 
sndis, frame of staves 
for the grain 
siidskd, snatch 
sned’l, small scythe 
sngd’n, neat, quick 
snHpd, uppish woman 
sn e itj$n, sneaking 
sii fi'/cd, curdle 
sn^rpd, awn 
sngrta, barely touch 
smkkd, do carpenter- 
ing 

smppd, cry 
smss, zigzag 
smtt, trick 
sngrr, snot 
snfipt , verily 
snurkhtj, knotted 
snwskd, be nosing 
about 

snyrpd, an uppish 
woman 

sndt'n, silenced, em- 
barrassed 

sgknd, to sound for 
sgks, scissors 
sgpp, moss 
sgrp, sweepings 
spdykgUrd , play the 
dude, do nothing 
spekq, smoked (meat) 
spqnt, completely 
spetjg, = spekg 


spjo"h, shuttle 
sprat jg, juniper 
spr^itt, spirits 
spi-*itjd, spread 
spuiis, bung 
spur, tail of fish 
spytd, knit 
stand, stop 
st e ird, stare 
stqrrd, struggle 
against 

struntd, to pout, 
whimper 

stukd, be busy with 
stretd, struggle 
against 
strimld, strip 
stussh, unattractive, 
in poverty 
8tyd,d,ph, awfully 
stippj, stitch 
styrknd, harden 
stpl, mountain daii^* 
stottjd , get a shock 
stamp, bowl 
stdvd, house 
sumld, waste; drink 
s tint, broken 
sus/d, be given to 
drunkenness 
ill tld, splash 
sutrd. whimper 
svgd’l, ice in the road 
srega, whip 
srd, bare sloping rock 
s 0 yn, sight 
sf/Ita , pickled pork 
syrpd, soaked bran for 
the cattle 


s 0 ytd, worry 
synnduiit,), from the 
south 

saldbo u t, b 1 e s s i ng, 
boon 

sdildmb, female lamb 
sjdmpdni, champagne 
sjdijijtd, shamble 
along 

sjdfnjld, shamble 
along 

sj e i, snow-shoe 
sjgltd, skull 
sjelaugd, squint-eyed 
s jet’n, soiled 
sjdjd, distinguish 
sjmerd, put oneself 
out, trouble 
sjynnd, understand 
sjyns, aslant 
sjakq, thills 
sjditd, join, lengthen 
sjaitg slaws, reck- 
less 

Tdg'l, hair of horse’s 
tail when cut off 
tdgnd, become silent 
tain, iron rod 
tdkst, tax 
td ib, thawed out 
t e iijgd , engage 
tgntf, satisfied (with) 
t e wtd, to toot 
tgddi, toddy 
tgd'l, duty, toll 
tgdnd, become dry 
trdkkd, tramp (on) 
trakst. at once 
trust, at once 
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trds, bundle of twigs 
trc<fa, regret 
t^utd, pouted lips 
tndld, tumble 
fraud , trot 
trdussijf, stubborn 
tro u d, pole, rod 
trxit, pouted lips 
trirnst, firm 
t^yUr), snout 
(i)tud'n, around 
tull y foolish person 


tje, young goat 
tjrbbd, bundle of twigs| 
tjednd, kernel 
\tjem, accessible 
Ui’PPd'St, strive, work| 
hard at 
1 tjcrrd, cart 
t j{’*sd , withy frame 
tjrflnj, kitten 
(Jaffa, female cat 
(Jarir, rolling pin 
tjulluj, young goat 


tumid, go about doing \tjidnd, to churn 


little or nothing 
( ) fuxA\ ( not) to| 
lie despised 
tusld, walk about do 
ing little things 
fust, flail 
tuxKj.m, ailing 
t 0 yl, foolish fellow 
t 0 yld, foolish woman 
tfynd, lose 
tyttj j n , sensitive 
Ur (fit, withies 
ta r, smell 
/mix, wench 
tdydy drving-cloth 
tdifjd , stretch 
fair, thaw-weather 
tdkdy pork-rind 
ijdtnjd, bowl with two| 
ears to carry it by 
fjdird, left hand 
(Jake, cheek 
ijdksd, talk nonsense 
(jd)pfl, quarrel 
tjdukd, be uselessly 
active 


of) 


gay- 


i (jiff, putty 
tjukd, a (cake 
cheese 

| tjffldy to cool 
tj°!jtd, brag 
(jfjrdy ice-coating 
'jute, giddiness, 
ness 
tj0d, trout 
llmkiils, head over 
heels 
undahy strange 
undid'), strange 
Vuupjy wing 
r dl, choice 
ral'ii, stiff with cold 
rdnd{\ accustomed 
rant a, lack 
rasa, talk nonsense 
rdssd, wade 
rdtld, wander about 
rduff, puss 
rduffd, venture 
rdul, a foolish person] 
rduhi, talk foolishly 
r e hjffstrd, left hand 


rekd, week 
rrkky off 

r{dluj, a jiorridge 
r{dt, trump 
r{ , tt{ > (f: indeed 
r{ rnd, weaving 
res'n , wilted 
rerrdi , loom 
rip yd, bob up 
nttd, to wind 
rrditd, ditch 
rrdnt'n, cross 
rf/ld , to fix 
ra tja, little girl 
r0la — vffld 
rd'ik , weak 

Ykt, afternoon lunch 
ffintd, to hint 
fjnjd, have young ones 
(said of cats) 
ijnsjd, to wish 
ifstd, make cheese 
ifr,), over 
JE r(\ long time 
0 rd nd), exceed i n g Iv , 
diminutively ; only 
used with / e //(\ ‘lit- 
tle' 

orsld, dizziness 
cewkd, dumpling 
(mat-) awh, one who 
is always hungry, a 
voracious eater 
(run), pi., trout 
dilrdfljd, destroy 
dismdd'l , alone 
ardunti), d rduff,), from 
above 
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PREFACE 

In such a study as this now offered to the public two things are 
obviously important. The student must see clearly what Milton was to 
the English people of the Eighteenth Century ; and then the student must 
portray faithfully what he has seen. In both of these lines of effort the 
author has been at least conscientious and sincere. He has made a 
constant effort to view even the undercurrents of national feeling for 
Milton through the medium of contemporary literature. In presenting 
his observations, he has striven to reflect the note of Miltonic exaltation 
which persists throughout the period. 

The author's obligations in connection with this work are too 
numerous for individual mention in a brief preface. Special expression 
of gratitude, however, must be made to Professor S. P. Sherman for 
suggesting this investigation and guiding it to its completion; and to 
Professor R. M. Alden for much assistance and encouragement. Sincere 
thanks are also due other members of the English Faculty and the 
Librarians of the University of Illinois for suggestions and assistance 
in the finding and handling of materials. Acknowledgements are also 
due to W. A. Oldfather for advice concerning the manuscript, for reading 
the proof sheets, and for seeing the work through the press. 

J. W. Good. 

Manhattan, Kansas 
October 14, 1914 
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CHAPTER I 


Introductory Survey op the Field 

The question of Milton's popularity during the Restoration Period 
has had an interesting development. The earliest recorded opinions on 
this subject seem to belong to the generation that succeeded the Restor- 
ation, and almost unanimously proclaim Milton unpopular during that 
period. The men who seem most responsible for this early view are 
Sir Richard Blackmore and John Dennis. While Addison had formally 
assumed a general popularity in the Introduction 1 to his Spectator 
Papers on Milton , yet it soon became conventional to speak of Addison 
as therein introducing Milton to the English reading public. As early 
as 1716, there is little doubt that Sir Richard Blackmore had some 
special reference to Addison in the following quotation: 

“It must be acknowledged that till about forty years ago, Great Britain was 
barren of critical learning, tho’ fertile in excellent writers; and in particular had 
so little taste for epic poetry and was so unacquainted with the essential properties 
and true beauties of it that ‘Paradise Lost*, an admirable work of that kind, 
published by John Milton, the great ornament of his age and country, lay many 
years unspoken of and entirely disregarded till at length it happened that some 
persons of great delicacy and judgment found out the merit of that excellent poem 
and by communicating it to their friends propagated the esteem of the author who 
soon acquired universal applause.” 2 

The address of John Dennis To Judas Iscariot, Esq.(i. e. Mr. Booth), On 
the Degeneracy of the Public Taste (May 25, 1719) deals largely with the neglect 
of Milton, affirming that “the great Qualities of Milton were not generally known 
among his Countrymen till the Paradise Lost had been published more than 
thirty years.” 8 

In 1721 Dennis declared that “ Paradise Lost had been printed forty 
years before it was known to the greatest part of England that there 
was such a book.” 4 These statements readily appear not to refer 
exclusively to the work of Addison. Nor are they now understood as 

1 Spectator , No. 262. Dec. 31, 1711. 

2 Sir Richard Blackmore (d. 1729). Essays, 1716. Quoted by C. W. Moulton, 
Lib. Lit. Criticism. II. p. 258. 

8 Letters , 1721. I. 70-80. 

4 John Dennis (1657-1734)- Letters , 1721. I. 174. 

11 
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intended to be more than comparatively true. The high standards of 
Dennis especially were far in advance of his age ; and such men seriously 
consider only just artistic appreciation. 5 But their words seem not to 
have had this important qualification in the mind of their earliest 
readers. 

Just ten years later (1731), the same opinion is set forth by Aaron 
Hill, who speaks ironically of the judicious English nation receiving 
great glory “from our stupid insensibility to such a prodigious Genius as 
Milton’s, who had been thirty years dead before the force of his Poetry 
began to take Life among us.” Then he deprecates the false taste that 
makes England ridiculous to foreign nations, in that she now exalts 
Blackmore, and rewards “a rumbling Rhapsody which debases kings into 
Prize-fighters, and does indignity to Human Nature,” whereas there 
was only “Contempt expressed by the same wise Judges, a little before, 
for that God-like fire, in the Paradise Lost, where the Divine Nature 
seems heightened, till it appears more Divine, and man is rendered 
capable of giving Glory to the Angels.” 8 

For neglecting to conform to this degenerate taste of the Restor- 
ation Period, says the introductory paper of The True Patriot , 7 “Milton 
himself lay long in obscurity, and the world had nearly lost the best poem 
which it hath ever seen.” With this general sentiment Horace Walpole 
is in agreement when he asserts (1757), that “Milton was forced to 
wait till the world had done admiring Quarles.” 8 In the “ Epistle 
Dedicatory referred to above, Aaron Hill had spoken plainly of the 
national disgrace in that some great man of means did not seize the 
opportunity of rendering himself immortal by a noble patronage of the 
great Milton. This thought runs through the lines of Moses Mendes, in 
his Epistle to Mr. 8. Tucker (1767): 

All this I grant: but does it follow then, 

That parts have drawn regard from wealthy men? 

Did Gay receive the tribute of the great? 

No, let his tomb be witness of his fate: 

For Milton’s days are too long past to strike ; 

The rich of all times ever were alike. 9 

This sense of an early neglect, which caused Milton to be regarded 

5 A. W. Verity. Milton's Samson Agonistes. Introduction, lx-lxi. 

•Aaron Hill (1684-1750). Advice To The Poets. A Poem. 1731. x. 

7 Quoted in the Gent. Mag. Jan., 1746. 16:9. 

®H. Walpole (1717-1797). To George Montagu. Aug. 25, 1757. Ed. Toynbe. 
iv. 88. Cf. To the Rev. Wm. Cole. Dec. 10, 1775. ix. 293. 

9 Moses Mendes (d. 1758). A. Col. Of the Most Esteemed Pieces of Poetry. 
See Cr. Rev. Nov., 1767. 24:357-361. 
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as both the shame and the pride of the nation, ran through the entire 
Eighteenth Century. 10 More and more firmly the nation came to fix upon 
the highly prized Critique by Addison as the turning point of Milton’s 
fame from evil days and evil tongues to national honor and immeas- 
urable glory. The full force of this national opinion, mistaken though 
it was, will appear in a later connection, where the whole matter of 
Addison’s criticism will be brought into formal review. 11 It is enough, 
for the present, to observe that this mistaken view prevailed, and that it 
still persists. 

Mr. Perry (1883) doubts that Milton could ever be a popular poet; 
and yet he affirms that, because courtly literature was so far removed 
from the common people, the populace read the Bible, and Bunyan, and 
Paradise Lost . But in general Mr. Perry regards Milton as “the lonely 
singer of a fallen cause,” and speaks of “the indifference with which 
that great poet was treated by his contemporaries.” 12 

Professor Beljame, in his treatment of Addison (1897), says: 

“On a deji vu comment Shakespeare avait ete ou mis de cote, ou, pis encore, 
irrespectueusement defigure; ses contemporains et ses predecesseurs les plus illus- 
tres n'avaient pas ete mieux traites. Enfin le seul poete nouveau qui m£ritat d’etre 
cite a cote d'eux, l'auteur du Paradis perdu , n’ avait guere recueille que le silence 
et T indifference. Ce fond solide et vraiment anglais avait ete submerge par la 
litterature futile de la Restauration.” Again he says of Addison's attempt to 
revive neglected native English literature: “II parla avec admiration a ses lectures 
de Shakespeare, de Spenser, de Bacon, de Ben * Jonson, surtout de Milton, au 
chef d'oeuvre duquel il ne consacra pas moins de dix-huit articles qui sont, apres 
F Edition de Tonson dont j'ai deja parl£, la premiere reparation faite par l'Angle- 
terre au pauvre grand poete mort dans l'eubli." 18 

Bobert Poscher, in his Andrew MarviUe Poetische Werke (1908), 
holds that Milton was little known and recognized before the work of 
Addison. 14 Professor Courthope (1909) affirms that Addison’s “Papers 
on Milton achieved the triumph of making a practically unknown poem 
one of the most popular classics in the language. ” 1B Thus tenacious has 
been the idea of Milton’s early neglect, and of his later popular installa- 
tion by Addison, in its hold upon the English mind. 

Granting for the time this neglect, the next impulse was to explain 
it. With a love for Milton that was little short of idolatry, the Eigh- 
teenth Century felt that there was some special degeneracy in an age 
that failed to recognize the merits of a Milton. Hence there was a vital 

10 Poetic Tribute No. 179. Chapter III below. 

11 Pages 152-155 and Appendix D. 

12 T. S. Perry, Eng, Lit in the 18th Cent., pp. 34, 40, 162. 

18 Alex. Beljame. Addison: Le Public et Les Hommes de Lettres, pp. 315 * 317 - 

14 Weiner Beitrage, Englischen Philogogie, vol. xxviii (1908). p. 118. 

18 W. J. Courthope, Addison : Eng . Men of Letters Srs., v., p. 181. 
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connection between this inquiry, and the great political, social, and 
ecclesiastical attempts to pry into and reconstruct seventeenth century 
English History. There was a general tendency to publish, and repub- 
lish every item accessible that bore upon English life during those 
troublous times ; and it seems that no opportunity was missed of empha- 
sizing the bearing of each new publication upon the status of Milton. 

Often there was more emotion than scholarship applied to this 
problem, giving rise to such execrations as that of Aaron Hill already 
cited, and of others whose feelings will appear in later pages of this 
discussion. The nation became sensitively critical of Restoration mor- 
ality and politics. Thus the Monthly Review pronounced Buckingham’s 
Character of Charles 11 (1750) good and adequate, but extreme, if at 
all, on the charitable side. 16 The nation could never be reconciled to the 
trifle which Milton received for Paradise Lost; yet it was agreed that the 
price paid “was more than the purchaser had any reasonable prospect 
of being speedily reimbursed” in such an age. 17 Perhaps this national 
feeling is connected not remotely with the demand for Butler’s Satires, 
in Thyer’s edition of The Genuine Remains in 1759. 18 

But during the latter half of the Eighteenth Century mere feeling 
gave place to sober investigation and scholarly judgment. Students of 
the problem began to grapple with the real questions of historical causes 
and effects. On a large scale this appears in the histories of the Seven- 
teenth Century, of which this period produced a considerable number. 
But in a more limited manner such studies appeared in the periodical 
literature and essays of the time. 

In this less pretentious manner, Mrs. Barbauld attempted to explain 
the unpopularity of Milton on a historical basis of political views and 
literary taste. 1 ® Most critics, knowing the moral austerity of Milton, 
tended to explain his unpopularity on purely moral grounds. One 
ascribes the immoral condition of the Restoration to a deep natural 
tendency of the human mind to re-act from any overstrained condition. 20 
This period presented, in so far as court influence was dominant, a solid 
immoral front to Puritanism, and to all that Milton held dear. Another 
finds that “Milton himself was under apprehension that his poem was 

16 Mo. Rev., May, 1750, 3 :38-47- 

17 Wks. of Jas. Thomson, Mo. Rev., April, 1762, 26:298-305. 

18 Sam , l Butler (1612-1680), The Genuine Remains in Verse and Prose. In 2 
vols. By R. Thyer. London, 1759. 

19 Mrs. Anna L. Barbauld (1743-1825), Works, Boston, 1826, v. 3 , Critical Es- 
says on the Tatler, Spectator, &c., pp. 95-96. 

The same argument of low taste appears in Milton After 300 Years (II). 
By “P. E. M.” The Nation, 87 1542-545. 

20 R. Smith, Microcosm, No. 13, Feb. 19, 1787. Brit. Essayists, ed. 1827, vol. 
xxviii, pp. 77-83* 
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produced too late for admiration, if not for excellence.” 21 Rev. Thomas 
Munro discovers a kind of debased consistency running through the wits 
of this period, whose loves and writings alike were characterized by 
immorality. “They seemed to have agreed, as it were, with universal 
consent, that a tale of humor was sufficient knowledge, good-fellowship 
sufficient honesty, and a restraint from the extremes of vice sufficient 
virtue.” 22 William Hayley affirms that “the indecent acrimony with 
which Milton carried on his literary controversies is in part justly im- 
puted to the spirit of the times.” 28 Thus would Hayley lay the very 
sin of Milton for which the age hated him at the very door of that age. 
But Joseph Warton insisted upon emphasizing the factors of literary 
taste as the proper solution. In his Works of Alexander Pope (1797), he 
says, “It was too great attention to French criticism that hindered our 
poets, in Charles II ’s time, from comprehending the genius, and 
acknowledging the authority of Milton ; else, without looking abroad, they 
might have acquired a manner more correct and perfect than the French 
authors could or can teach them. ’ ’ 24 

This general sketch will serve to show one line of activity that 
engaged considerable attention throughout the Eighteenth Century. Much 
material on this subject will appear incidentally in the following pages. 
A more important line of activity is now to be mentioned. It is that of 
real research into the problem of Milton’s early popularity. This has 
been a process of constant evolution toward formal proof that Milton 
was not, in view of the facts, so unpopular as he has been supposed. 

In 1713, John Hughes, in dedicating his edition of 8penser f s Works 
to Lord Sommers, said, “It was your Lordship encouraging a beautiful 
edition of Paradise Lost that first brought that incomparable poem to be 
generally known and esteemed.” 25 Jonathan Richardson, in 1734, ob- 
served the “current opinion that the late Lord Sommers first gave this 
Poem a reputation,” but undertook to show, by several anecdotes, that 
the poem was “known and esteemed .... before there was such a man 
as Lord Sommers.” This author, however, accorded high praise to the 

21 Mr. Frere, Microcosm , No. 25, May 7, 1787. Brit. Essayists, ed. 1827, vol. 
xxviii, pp. 146-150. 

22 Rev. Thos. Monro (1764-1815), Olio Podrida, No. 21, Aug. 4, 1787. Brit. 
Essayists, 1827, vol. xxviii, pp. 316-323. 

23 Wm. Hayley (1745-1820), The Ptl. Wks . of J. Milton. Quoted in the Mo. 
Rev., Feb., 1795, 97 (16) 1121-125. 

24 Jos. Warton (1722-1800), The Wks. of A. Pope, 9 vols. London, 1797. Vol. 
I, P. 265. 

26 John Hughes (1677-1720). Wks. of Spenser , 3 vols. London, Tonson, 1713. 
“Dedication,” p. v. Cf. Tribute 85, p. 74 below. 
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work of Addison in this connection. 2 ® In his Life of Milton (1738), 
Thomas Birch argued that this magnificent edition of Paradise Lost in 
1688 was not a cause but a proof of popularity, and cited among other 
evidences the famous subscription list in support of his contention. 27 
Birch was, as it seems, the first biographer to do real research work in 
connection with a Life of Milton. From that time almost every account 
of Milton contributed something, incidentally at least, in the way of 
additional facts. 

But the next formal effort to show Milton's early popularity was 
in the Life of Milton by Dr. Samuel Johnson (1779). He held that 
Paradise Lost had to force “its way in a kind of subterranean current 
through fear and silence" until the restraints of public appreciation were 
removed in the revolution of 1688. But he argued from the publisher's 
contract with Milton that 3,000 copies were sold during the first eleven 
years. 28 The contribution to this study by Thomas Warton (1728-1790) 
marked one aspect of advancement upon all preceding works. In his 
Preface to Milton's Minor Poems (1785, and 1791), Warton devoted 
large space to a comparison between the early popularity of the Major 
and the Minor Poems of Milton. Succeeding Lives of Milton touch upon 
this problem ; 29 but the next substantial contribution was in the thorough 
scholarship manifested in The Life of Milton , prepared by H. J. Todd, 
for his Variorum Edition of Milton's Poetical Works (1801). Todd 
left little room to doubt a reasonable popularity of Paradise Lost at an 
early date ; and his conclusions were reinforced by the findings of William 
Godwin in his Lives of John and Edward Phillips (1809). 

The results of these labors were followed and enlarged upon by 
Professor Masson, in his exhaustive History of the Life and Times of 
John Milton (1859-1880). He devotes a large section of his last volume, 
less exhaustive than the other parts of the work, to “The Posthumous 
Reputation of Milton." This reputation rests, according to Masson, 
largely upon Paradise Lost , whose extraordinary merits “about the be- 
ginning of 1669 .... began to be a matter of talk among the critics and 
court-wits, and then through the boundless praise of it by Dryden and 
Lord Bnckhurst." 80 

26 J. Richardson, Father and Son. Life of Milton. Explanatory Notes, &c. 
1734- PP- cxvii-cxix. 

27 Rev. Thos. Birch (1705-1766). An Account of the Life and Writings of 
Mr. John Milton. Prose Wks. (1738). I. pp. xlvii, &c. This subscription list 
contains 500 names, among which are counted the best that England had in that 
generation. 

2 ®Saml. Johnson (1709-1784). Life of Milton. (G. B. Hill.) I. 141-44. 

2 ®See the Chapter on Biography of Milton. 

30 David Masson (1822-1907). Life of Milton. VI. 775-840. 
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Later biographers, as well as literary historians, have been content, 
as a rule, with the labors of Professor Masson. Mark Pattison’s Milton 
(1879) is concerned more with condensation than expansion. Dr. Rich- 
ard Garnett’s Life of Milton (1890) adds a valuable Bibliography , 
compiled from the British Museum Catalogue , by Mr. John P. Anderson* 
Professor W. L. Phelps says that Addison '‘was not the first man to 
bring Milton into notice. Editions of Milton had been regularly supply- 
ing a quiet but steady demand. ,,sl Mr. Elton holds that “during the 
days of Dryden, Milton was not an influence — he was only a reputation, 
and his repute was that of one misunderstood. ’ ’ 32 Professor Beers 
agrees that “a course of what Lowell calls ‘penitential reading’ in Res- 
toration criticism will convince anyone that the names of Chaucer, 
Spencer, Shakespeare, and Milton, already stood out distinctly as those 
of the four greatest English poets.” 33 Filon has a section devoted to 
the “Gloire posthume de Milton,” which emphasizes the quality of 
Milton’s few admirers, and accounts for their number on the basis of 
literary taste. 34 

In 1909, Mr. R. D. Havens took up this question of Milton’s early 
reputation for formal treatment in some sections of his Harvard Thesis, 
and made substantial contributions to the subject. He finds (1) that 
Milton’s high rank was almost immediately established, that he was 
early and persistently ranked with Waller and Cowley, and even pro- 
nounced superior to either of them; and (2) that his early rank is 
based almost exclusively upon the Major Poems, and Paradise Lost in 
particular. He estimates that 4,000 copies of it were sold before 1680. 85 

The preceding sketch of Miltonic interest during the Restoration 
period 33 is a sort of back-ground upon which to represent the no less 
interesting question of Milton’s influence upon Eighteenth Century life 

31 The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement (1893). p. 88. 

82 01 iver Elton, The Augustan Ages. (1899.) p. 206. 

88 H. A. Beers, Hist. Eng. Rom. in the 18th Cent. p. 69n. 

84 Pierre Marie Augustin Filon, Histoire de la Litterature Anglaise. 4 ed. 
1909. Hachette, Paris. 

8B R. D. Havens, Seventeenth Century Notices of Milton, and Early Reputation 
of Paradise Lost. Englische Studien, 1909. 40:175 ff. The present writer has veri- 
fied most of the materials in these papers, and acknowledges himself much indebted 
to this excellent piece of research done by Mr. Havens. 

86 There are other writings on this subject Among them, the Diet. Natl. 
Biog. (“Milton, 1 ” p. 482), and the Ency. Brit., ed. nth (“Milton,” p. 489), follow 
Masson. Professor Saintsbury deals in a general way with Milton’s early repu- 
tation. A Hist, of English Prosody (II, 474), and The Comb. Hist. Eng. Lit. 
(VII, chap. v.). Prof. Edw. Dowden has a good summary in his Milton in the 
Eighteenth Century (1701-1750). Proc. of the Brit. Academy, 1907-8. 
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and letters. Here, however, there is a conspicuous absence of many-sided 
opinions. As early as 1819, Thomas Campbell, while allowing that 
Paradise Lost was not early neglected, had denied to it any productive 
influence upon literature at the time of its appearance. It “attracted 
no crowd of imitators, and made no visible change in the poetical practice 
of the age. Milton stood alone and aloof above his times; the bard of 
immortal subjects, and as far as there is perpetuity in language, of 
immortal fame. ,,S7 Eighty years later, as already stated, Mr. Elton 
declared that Milton was, during the days of Dryden, not an influence, 
but a reputation. These very words may be used to indicate whkt seems 
to be the prevailing opinion respecting the position of Milton’s Epics 
during the Eighteenth Century. It is usually held that the Paradise 
Lost especially enjoyed a great reputation, but was not pre-eminently 
a productive influence. 

The question of Milton’s influence upon this period has been 
worked out almost entirely along the lines of the Romantic movement. 
And from this point of view, there has been a striking unanimity in 
limiting the discussion of that influence almost exclusively to the Minor 
Poems, and even to a very few of them. The responsibility for this 
general view seems to rest largely upon Professor Phelps and Professor 
Beers, who have gone into this subject more than others, and have said 
what most other writers have been content to repeat, or at least not to 
contradict. 

In 1893, Professor Phelps published his popular book on The Be- 
ginnings of the English Romantic Movement , in which he considers the 
movement essentially one of revolt against Augustan standards. Chap- 
ter III of this book deals with the literary “Reaction in Form.” In 
this he devotes a few pages (36 ff.) to the use of blank verse in the 
Eighteenth Century, concluding that “the reaction in form most natur- 
ally took the shape of blank verse for long poems; so that the sympa- 
thizers with the Romantic Movement, consciously or unconsciously, 
found themselves defending blank verse, while the classicists attacked it 
vigorously.” But he develops Milton’s influence in Chapter V, which 
deals with “The Literature of Melancholy.” His view in this chapter 
is set forth in the following introductory statement: 

“We do not today think of Milton as a Romantic poet; his great epic would 
more naturally place him in the ranks of the Classicists; and his remarkable de- 
votion to the study of Greek and Latin authors, with the powerful influence they 
had upon him, would seem to separate him widely from Romanticism. To the 
men of the eighteenth century, however, his message was Romantic. He was 
shunned and practically neglected by the Augustans, whose Qassicism was so 

87 Thos. Campbell (1777-1844). Essay on Eng. Poetry . Specimens , 1819. I. 
238. 
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thoroughly Horatian; and those who admired him did so more on account of the 
bulk of his epic and its theological theme, than from a genuine love and apprecia- 
tion of his poetry. The young Romanticists claimed Milton for their own; his 
name was a rallying cry; and they followed him in thought, language, and versi- 
fication. His influence cannot be traced out in detail so clearly as Spenser's; but 
it was a quickening force, as any one who reads eighteenth century minor poetry 
may see for himself. I have already spoken of his influence on the Reaction in 
Form; his blank verse was steadily imitated and did much toward dethroning the 
couplet; his octosyllabics were still more effective, and his sonnets leavened Eng- 
lish poetry after 1750. But it was not so much in form as in thought that Milton 
affected the Romantic Movement; and although Paradise Lost was always rever- 
entially considered his greatest work, it was not at this time nearly so effective as 
his minor poetry; and in the latter it was II Penseroso — the love of meditative 
comfortable melancholy — that penetrated most deeply into the Romantic soul" 
(p. 87.) 

Shortly after the appearance of Professor Phelps’s book, Pro- 
fessor Courthope brought out his History of English Poetry , in which he 
mentions only the prominent eighteenth century writers of blank verse, 
pays his compliments to Professor Phelps, and follows him rather closely 
in his own chapter on “The Early Romantic Movement. ’ ,S8 In 1898, 
W. Macneile Dixon, in his chapter on “The Romantic Revival,” gives 
little more than a passing notice to the eighteenth century interests in 
blank verse poetry, mentioning only Thomson and Young. “From this 
time (1742),” he says, “blank verse grew in favor with the more 
imaginative writers.” Then he develops the influence of Milton wholly 
through the Minor Poems, after the manner of Phelps and Courthope. 89 

The next year, Professor Beers presented with force the same gen- 
eral view in his History of English Romanticism (1899, 1906). He says, 
“The only important writer who had employed blank verse in undrama tic 
poetry between the publication of Paradise Regained in 1672, and 
Thomson’s Winter in 1726, was John Philips.” (p. 104). “It has 
been mentioned that Paradise Lost did much to keep alive the tradition 
of English blank verse through a period remarkable for its bigoted 
devotion to rhyme, and especially to the heroic couplet. Yet it was, 
after all, Milton’s early poetry, in which rhyme is used — though used so 
differently from the way in which Pope used it — that counted most in 
the history of the Romantic Movement.” (p. 148). 

In thorough consistency with this point of view, Professor Beers 
tends to pass in hurried summary reviews those blank verse poems that 
do not especially fall in with his theory, (cf. p. 124), and to dwell only 
upon those that seem imbued with the spirit of Milton’s earlier poetry. 

88 Vol. V., Chapter xii, and p. 363. 

89 In The Republic of Letters. Pp. 166-202. 
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He has indeed traced this line of Miltonic influence with exactness, as 
it appears to him in the following statement: 

“The Influence of Milton’s Minor Poetry first became noticeable in the fifth 
decade of the Century, and in the work of a new group of lyrical poets, Collins, 
Gray, Mason, and the brothers, Joseph and Thomas Warton. To all of these 
Milton was master.” (151.) 

More definitely, he says : “The poem of Milton which made the deepest 
impression upon the new school of poets was II Penscroso. This little master- 
piece, which sums up in imagery of 'Attic choice’ the pleasures that Burton and 
Fletcher and many others had found in the indulgence of the atrabilious humor, 
fell in with a current of tendency. Pope had died in 1744, Swift in 1745, the last 
important survivors of the Queen Anne wits; and already the reaction against 
gayety had set in, in the deliberate and exaggerated solemnity which took pos- 
session of all departments of verse, and even invaded the theatre That 

elegiac mood, that love of retirement and seclusion, which have been remarked in 
Shenstone, become now the dominant note in English poetry. The imaginative 
literature of the years 1740-60 was largely the literature* of low spirits. The gen- 
eration was persuaded, with Fletcher, that 'Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely 
Melancholy.* But the muse of their inspiration was not the tragic Titaness of 
Diirer’s painting, The Melancholia that transcends all wit,’ (but) rather the 
'mild Miltonic maid,* Pensive Meditation. There were various shades of somber- 
ness, from the delicate gray of the Wartons to the funereal sable of Young’s 
Night Thoughts (1742-44) and Blair’s Grave (1743).” (pp. 162-3.) 

In 1906, Charles Cestre followed in the foot-prints of these English 
literary historians. Discussing ‘ ‘La Revolution et les Origines du Ro- 
man tisme, ,,4 ° he says: 

“II se produisit dans la seconde moitie du XVIII* siecle, en Angleterre, un 
mouvement de renovation litt^rraire, du au contre-coup, dans les lettres, des 
forces latentes qui preparaient le progres social. (Here he discusses the works of 
the Wartons, Gray, Collins, Mason, Young, Blair, and Bowles.) Ils ne se debar- 
rasserent pas de la conventions. A l’ancienne ils en substituerent une nouvelle, 
sans trouver le secret de la poesie sincere et vraie. Ils remplacerent le theme 
moral par la th£me sentimental, l’appareil de l’antiquite par 1’appareil du moyen- 

age, la mode de l’abstraction par la mode de la ‘Melancolie.* Ils ne 

s’affranchirent pas de l’autorite. Au lieu d’imiter Pope, ils imiterent Spenser et 
Milton; ils virent le moyen-age surtout a travers la chevalerie de The Faerie 
Qucene et ils reproduisirent a satiete les traits et les images 'melancoliques* de 
II Penseroso (He then speaks of Thomson’s and of Young’s deficiencies in the 
use of blank verse, and of the corruption of vocabulary which came through these 
revivals of the past.) 

Mr. Gosse, in his History of Eighteenth Century Literature (p. 2), 
holds that, throughout the period 1660-1780, the “ heroic couplet was the 
moral and habitual form in which poetry, except on the stage, moved 

40 La Revolution Francaise et Les Poetes Anglaise (1906). Chapter V, Section 
iii, 262-265. 
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in its serious moments and consequently he treats other modes briefly 
as so many exceptions and abnormalities. 

Two Papers, read in honor of Milton in 1908, show only a slight 
variation from the conventional view of Milton and his influence upon 
the Eighteenth Century. But the following variations of thought are 
only general introductory statements, and are not developed in the Papers 
from which they are taken. The first of these is from Milton 9 s Fame On 
The Continent, by Professor J. G. Robertson. 41 He suggests that, 

“To Paradise Lost was due, to an extent that has not yet been fully realized, 
the change which came over European ideas in the eighteenth century with regard 
to the nature and scope of epic poetry; that work was the mainstay of those 
adventurous critics who dared to vindicate in the face of French classicism the 
rights of the imagination over the reason as the creative and motive force in 
poetry.” 

The other Paper, Milton In The Eighteenth Century (1701-1750), 
by Edward Dowden, 42 was a little more definitely analytical. The writer 
considers that, 

“The influence of Milton on the literature of the eighteenth century was 
threefold — an influence on poetic style, independent in a great degree of poetic 
matter and therefore not wholly favourable to literature, during the first half of 
the century, felt in the main by writers who were not in a high sense original; 
secondly, an influence alike on sentiment and style, which formed one of the 
many affluents of the Romantic Movement of the second half of the century, or, 
to be more exact, from about. 1740 onwards; thirdly, an influence on thought, 
appearing at irregular intervals, but always associated with political liberalism or 
radicalism, from Birch and Benson and James Thomson to Hollis, Archdeacon 
Blackburne, and William Godwin in England, and to Mirabeau in France. The 
first of these modes of influence is chiefly connected with Paradise Lost, the sec- 
ond with Milton's earlier poems, the third with his Prose Writings.” 

Later in his Paper, Mr. Dowden says, “The poetry of the second half of the 
century went Milton-mad under the influence of the minor poems, and in particular 
of L' Allegro and II Penseroso .” 43 

In the same year (1908), Professor Saintsbury presented only the 
conventional features of the subject, in his History of English Prosody, 
with an evident tendency to disparage the quality of eighteenth century 
blank verse. 44 Mr. Seccombe followed (1909) the others in emphasizing 
the influence of the Minor Poems. 45 Scliipper almost ignores eighteenth 

4l Procs. Brit. Acad. 1907-08, p. 319. 

42 Same, pp. 275, 280. 

48 Mr. Dowden *s “Milton-mad” seems, however, to have been coined just after 
the mid-century, and was originally applied to the writers of blank verse. Cf. 
Tribute 134, p. 86 below. 

♦Wol. II, Book viii, Chap. ii. “Blank Verse After Milton.” 

4B Thos. Seccombe, The Age of Johnson (1748-1798), p. 283. 
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century blank verse in his History of English Versification (1910). 4 * 
The latest writer consulted falls into the conventional procession 
with more than ordinary enthusiasm. This is doubtless due in large 
measure to the nature of his general subject. The reference is to Mr. 
Edward Bliss Reed, who, in his English Lyrical Poetry (1912), says, 
“More than any other piece of writing, II Penseroso inspired the poetry of 
the mid-century. We feel its quiet melancholy from Gray’s Elegy to the humblest 
verses forgotten in the columns of the Gentleman's Magazine , while its personifi- 
cations, “spare Fast,” “retired Leisure,” the “cherub Contemplation,” are undoubt- 
edly responsible for the endless train of allegorical figures that stalk through the 
Odes of the period.” (p. 358). This statement he then illustrates very liberally 
from the Odes of Collins, the Wartons, and others. 

Thus it would appear that Professor Phelps and Professor Beers 
may congratulate themselves on their prestige in this particular field of 
. early Romanticism. Both of their books have been popular, and called 
for in later editions. The path that they cleared out for themselves as 
pioneers has become a well-trodden literary highway. Without a large 
measure of truth in their early findings, this eminence could never have 
been possible. No one can doubt that, from their own respective points of 
view, and within the self-imposed limitation of their own peculiar 
definitions of Romanticism, as Revolt (Phelps), or Revival of the Middle 
Ages (Beers), each of them has said much that is true. 

But do these conventional views speak the whole truth? Do they 
even speak the real truth of Milton's influence upon the movements of 
the Eighteenth Century? To one who has gone over the facts, apart 
from all definitions and theories of the Romantic or any other move- 
ment, the above questions are inevitable. No one, thus acquainted with 
the field, can doubt that, within the self -defined limits of these writers, 
they have used mere facts conservatively. The emphasis upon those 
special features of Milton's influence might be made much stronger. 
There is little doubt that each writer did judiciously select, from an ex- 
tended accumulation of materials, that which was choicest for his own 
purpose. But one is forced to feel that this very principle of selection, 
which is on its other side one of exclusion, has been powerful in over- 
estimating the comparative influence of the Minor Poems over that of the 
Major. Such an influence upon a writer is inevitable, and often even 
unconsciously powerful, and most apt to be so when the principle of 
selection is directed by a more or less fixed definition. To avoid it under 
these circumstances would almost require one to be more than human. 

Certainly this comparative exaltation of the Minor Poems may be 
challenged, when one breaks away from definitions, and looks at the 

46 Jakob Schipper, A Hist, of Eng. Versification. Oxford, 1910. He seems to 
recognize only Thomson among the eighteenth century writers of blank verse. 
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influence of Milton in all its comprehensiveness, and multiplicity. 
Neither Milton nor the Romantic Movement is to be cramped within the 
compass of particular definitions. The Movement itself was an expres- 
sion of the eighteenth century life, as broad, as deep, and as powerful, as 
the hidden springs of life itself. From the facts that follow, two things 
would seem to appear as reasonably conclusive as to the real influence 
of Milton upon eighteenth century life, and consequently and immeasura- 
bly upon the Romantic Movement. The first is, that the influence of 
Milton was powerfully felt upon all the multiplied forms and phases of 
eighteenth century life. The second is, that by far the mightiest element 
of this Miltonic influence came, directly or indirectly, from the Major 
Poems, and from Paradise Lost in particular. 

The genesis of this treatment was an attempt to investigate the sub- 
ject in respect to the conventional view of Milton’s influence upon the 
Eighteenth Century. But the wealth of* materials involved has argued 
convincingly for a historical sketch of some of the various lines of Mil- 
tonic interests. This larger aim will bring into the work materials that 
the original purpose would have excluded. But the materials that are 
relevant will speak their own conclusion respecting the original question. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Publication of Milton's Works 

The most direct approach to the interest in Milton during the period 
under consideration is from the standpoint of the Printing Press and 
the Book-store. It is the business of these institutions to study the 
trend and possibilities of public taste, and to direct their business ven- 
tures according to the demands of to-day or the probable demands of 
to-morrow. Success depends upon satisfying, or creating and satisfy- 
ing, public demands by setting before the reading public what it desires 
to read. This simple business principle furnishes a very definite check 
upon one side of the Miltonic interests of this period. It shows how 
great were the general demands for Milton's works as a whole; and, 
what is more important for definite study, it shows the relative demands 
for the several different parts of Milton's Poetry and Prose Works. 

This chapter deals with the facts concerning the publication of 
Milton's Works. In order to clearness and brevity, the more important 
pieces of poetry and prose are to be presented separately, showing what 
was done with each piece of the Works. The several complete and par- 
tial editions have been carefully analyzed, and their parts treated sepa- 
rately. Yet the plan of representation is such as to keep the unity of 
these composite editions constantly before the eyes of the reader.* 


’This unity depends upon the first column of figures marked “A,” which 
refers to the same edition wherever these numbers are found in succeeding pages. 
Under the editions of Paradise Lost the essential facts of most of the numbered 
editions are given, such as the date, publisher, place, title and form, and the editor 
wherever there is one mentioned. These facts for most of the remaining num- 
bered editions are given under Paradise Regained, where there is added, with 
numbers, the four editions of the Poems on Several Occasions separately printed. 
By means of these reference figures the reader may easily identify any publica- 
tion of the smaller poems with the complete or partial editions of the poetical 
Works of Milton. The list under Paradise Regained is further used to bring into 
clear view the several editions of The Complete Poetical Works, Paradise Re- 
gained and the Minor Poems, as well as the four editions of the Minor Poems 
separately printed. 

24 
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Section 1 Publication of Paradise Lost 


A 
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Title, &c. 

P. L., io bks., 4to. 

Same, 2nd title-page. 
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P. L. 
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P. L., &c., 8vo. 

Ptl. Wks., 2v., 8vo. 

Ptl. Wks., 8vo. 

P. L. (Bentley), 4to. 

P. L., 8vo. 

P. L., 8vo. 

P. L., i2mo. 

Ptl. Wks., 2v., 8vo. 

Ptl. Wks., 2v., 8vo. 

P. L., Prose (G. S. Green), 8vo. 
Ptl. Wks., 3v., i2mo. 

Ptl. Wks., 2v. (Hawkey) 8vo. 

P. L. revised (Hawkey), 8vo. 

P. L., 2v. (Newton), 4to. 

P. L.. 2v. (Newton), 8vo. 

P. L. (=ed. 1672, pp. 317), 8vo. 
P. L., Bk. I, pp. 167. 

Ptl. Wks., 2v., i2mo. 

P. L., 2v. (Marchant), i2mo. 


1 I725. Elegancies Taken Out of Milton's Paradise Lost, in The Shepherd- 
esses Golden Manuel. 8vo., selected by “Theagines." 
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51 

1752 

« 

u 

52 

1752 

S. Powell 

Dublin 

55 

1753 

Tonson-Draper 

London 

57 

1754 

“ 

u 

58 

1754 

Ganeau 

Paris 

59 

1755 

T. Osborne (?) 

“ 

62 

1757 

J. & R. Tonson 

London 

63 

1758 

J. Baskerville 

Birmingham 

64 

1758 

ii 

a 

65 

1759 

“ 

u 

66 

1760 

Hitch & Hawes 

London 

67 

1761 

? 

? 

68 

1761 

? 

Glasgow 

69 

1761 

T. Thompson 

London 

70 

1762 

A. Donaldson 

Edinburgh 

7 i 

1763 

J. & R. Tonson 

London 

72 

1763 

J. Wood 

Edinburgh 

73 

1765 

“ 

it 

74 

1765 

W.&W. Smith 

Dublin 

75 

1766 

J. Tonson 

London 

76 

1767 

A. Donaldson 

Edinburgh 

77 

1767 

T. Osborne ( ?) London 

78 

( 1770 ) 

? 

a 

79 

1770 

T. Osborne ( ?) 

a 

80 

1770 

J. Beecroft 

“ 

81 

1770 

a 

it 

82 

1770 

R. & A. Foulis 

Glasgow 

83 

1771 

a 

“ 

86 

1773 

J. Beecroft 

London 

87 

1773 

J. Exchaw 

Dublin 

88 

1773 

“ 

Edinburgh 

89 

1773 

A. Kincaid 

a 

9 i 

1775 

? 

7 

92 

1775 

R. Bladon 

London 

93 

1775 

? 

? 

94 

1775 

? 

Phila., Pa. 

95 

1776 

J. Bell 

Edin.-Lond. 

96 

1 777 

J. Coote 

London 

98 

1778 

W. Strahan 

“ 

99 

1778 

“ 

“ 

100 

1779 

S. Johnson 

ii 

102 

1782 

J. Bell 

ii 

103 

1785 

J. Wilson 

Kilmarnock 

106 

1788 

J. F. & C. Riving 




ton 

London 

107 

1790 

<< 

a 

108 

1790 

S. Johnson 

u 


P. L. 2v., “ i2mo. 

Ptl. Wks., 2v. (Hawkey), 8vo. 

Ptl. Wks., 2v., i2mo. 

P. L., 2v. (Newton), 4to. 

P. L., 2v., i6mo. 

P. L., Prose (Green), 8vo. 

P. L., 2v. (Newton), 8vo. 

Ptl. Wks., 2v. (Newton-Text), 8vo. 
Ptl. Wks., 2v. (N.-Text), 4to. 

Ptl. Wks., 2v. (N.-Text), 4to. 

Ptl. Wks., 2v., i2mo. 

Ptl. Wks., 3v. (Newton), 4to. 

P. L. 

P. L., pp. 324 8vo. 

Ptl. Wks., 2v., 8vo. 

Ptl. Wks., 4V. (Newton), 8vo. 

P. L., New ed., pp. xiii, 304, i2mo. 
P. L., 2v., i2mo. 

P. L., “17th ed./’ i2mo. 

Ptl. Wks., 4v. (Newton), 8vo. 

Ptl. Wks., 2v., 8vo. 

P. L., Prose (Green), 8vo. 

P. L., Prose, 8vo. 

P. L., Prose (Green), 8vo. 

Ptl. Wks., 4v. (Newton), 8vo. 

P. L., pp. lxx, 319, i2mo. 

P. L., pp. 466, fol. 

P. L., 2v., i2mo. 

Ptl. Wks., 4v. (Newton), 8vo. 

Ptl. Wks., 4v. (Newton), 8vo. 

Brit. Poets, vol. 1-4. 

P. L. (altered), pp. 444, 8to. 

Ptl. Wks., 4v. (Newton), 4to. 

P. L. & P. R., 2v., i2mo. 

P. L. (Newton), i2mo. 

P. L. (first Amer. ed.) 

Pts. of Gr. Brit., vol. 35-38, i2mo. 
P. L. (Newton), pp. 332, i2mo. 

P. L., pp. lxxi, 319, i2mo. 

P. L., 2v., 8vo. 

Eng. Poets, vols. 3-5, 8vo. 

Pts. of Gr. Brit., v. 35-38, i2mo. 

P. L., pp. xvi, 304, i2mo. 

P.'L., Illus. (Gillies), i2mo. 

P. L., 2v. (Newton), 8vo. 

Eng. Poets, v. 10-12, 8vo. 
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109 

1790 

For Booksellers 

<( 

Ptl. Wks., 2v., i2mo. 

no 

1709 

J. F. & C. Riving- 





ton 

« 

P. L., 2v. (Newton), i2mo. 

11 2 

1791 

John Wesley, ed. 

u 

Extracts P. L., pp. 335, i2mo. 

11 3 

1793 

R. Anderson 

Edinburgh 

Brit. Poets, v. 5, 8vo. 

1 14 

1792 

J. Raekman 

Bury St. Ed. 

P. L., Bk. I (Lofft), 4to. 

115 

1793 

44 

u 

Same, Bks. I-II. 

116 

1793 

B. White & Son 

London 

P. L., Ulus. (Gillies), 12010. 

H7 

1793 

Jos. Ritson, ed. 

it 

P. L., Bk. I (Eng. Anthology), 8vo. 

1 19 

1794-7 

Boydell-Nichol 

u 

Ptl. Wks. (Cowper-Hayley), fol. 

120 

1/94 

T.& H. Richter 

“ 

P. L., pp. 493, L. P., 4to. 

121 

1794 



P. L. (Eng. & Ital. ) , 8vo. 

122 

1795-6 

T. Longman 

London 

Ptl. Wks., 2v., 8vo. 

123 

1795-6 

C. Cooke 

44 

Ptl. Wks., 2v. (Newton), i2mo. 

124 

1795 

J. Raekman 

44 

P. L., Bks. I-IV. (Lofft), 4 to. 

125 

1795 

C. M„ editor 

44 

P. L., 3v., i2mo. 

127 

1796 

J. Parsons 

a 

P. L., 2v. (Newton), 8vo. 

128 

1799 

T. Heptinstall 

44 

P. L., pp. xlix, 371, 8vo. 

130 

1801 

J. Johnson 

it 

Ptl. Wks., 6v. (H. J. Todd), 8vo. 


Paradise Lost was first published as “A Poem, in Ten Books,” in 
1667, with Milton’s name in the title-page. The printing and sale of 
the poem were in the hands of Peter Parker. Numbers 2-6 above 
represent only parts of the original edition, which was placed on the 
market by installments. When the first part was sold, a new installment 
would be bound, with a new title-page bearing the date of the binding, 
and offered for sale. In this way, the first edition of the poem came to 
be represented by nine different title-pages. To one of those issues of 
the poem, in 1668, Milton added the Preface on the Verse, and the 
Argument. About the same time the publication of the poem passed 
into the hands of S. Simmons, who owned the copyright. He issued 
number 4 to be sold by S. Thompson, and number 5 to be sold by 
T. Helder. 

When the first edition was exhausted, a “ second edition revised 
and augmented” by Milton himself, appeared in the year of his death 
(1674). The third edition was published in 1678; the fourth, in 1688. 
Beyond this date, it is difficult to speak with much certainty about the 
numbers of editions. Numbers do not seem to represent a single series 
of editions. One may find a “6th” edition of Paradise Regained in 
1695, and “the 4th” edition in 1705. There was a “7th edition” of 
the Minor Poems in 1727, and a “7th edition, corrected,” in 1730. The 
confusion of the early editions of Paradise Lost was so great that even 
Bichardson felt unable to clear up the matter, in his Life of Milton , as 
early as 1734. 2 At a distance of two centuries, one can only hope for 

2 Life of Milton , 1734, p. cxvii. 
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an approximate correctness, even in the most careful study of those 
early 4 4 editions/ ’ 

After 1670, Faithborne’s portrait of Milton was ready to occupy 
a conspicuous place in the book. 8 The edition of 1688 was almost an 
event of national history, in that it was connected with the Whig inter- 
ests of that year. This magnificent edition was published by M. Flesher, 
for Jacob Tonson, in large folio, under subscription, and financed by 
Lord Dorset. This was the first ornamented edition of the poem, and 
Mr. Perry says that this edition was one of the first books ever published 
by subscription. 4 It was a splendid piece of work, and became a house- 
hold treasure. 5 The subscription list contained 500 of the best names 
in England at that time, and speaks convincingly of the early recog- 
nition of Paradise Lost . 

The number of copies in the early editions is largely a matter for 
conjecture. The contract between Milton and the publisher specified 
that none of the first three editions were to go beyond fifteen hundred 
copies. It seems that about thirteen hundred copies were sold during 
the first eighteen months after the publication of the poem in 1667. 
Dr. Johnson thought that 3,000 copies were sold during the first eleven 
years. 6 Mr. Havens estimated that there were probably 4,000 copies of 
Paradise Lost in circulation in the year 1680. The purely literary 
interest in the poem must, therefore, have been considerable before the 
popularizing movement of 1688. 

The distinctly commercial aspects of the poem are not without 
historical interest. According to Masson, 7 Samuel Simmons, upon pay- 
ing Milton five pounds down, and five pounds for each of three suc- 
ceeding editions, was to obtain full possession of the copyright of 
Paradise Lost. Milton received ten pounds, and, after his death, Sim- 
mons, by composition with Milton’s widow, closed the contract by paying 
her eight pounds more. In 1680 or 1681, Simmons sold his copyright 
to Brabazon Aylmer for twenty-five pounds. He, in turn, sold one- 
half interest in the copyright to Jacob Tonson, at more than one hun- 
dred per cent advance upon the price paid to Simmons. 8 On March 24, 
1691, Tonson bought of Aylmer the other half of the copyright “at an 
advanced price.” About this time, Tonson also came into control, if 
not into full possession, of the other poems of Milton. In a commercial 
sense, at least, Milton had, by these transactions, fallen upon prosperous 

8 Br. Mu. Cat. “Milton ” P. L., ed. 1668. 

4 T. S. Perry, Eng. Lit. in the iS Century, p. 252. 

5 C/. Tributes 19 and 20, p. 58 below. 

6 Johnson, Life of Milton. (G. B. Hill). I, 141-144. 

7 History of Milton, 6:780-787. 

8 Tonson bought the first half on August 17, 1683. 
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times. Jacob Tonson, notwithstanding his ‘ 4 leering looks, bull-faced, 
and freckled fair” appearance, was a thoroughgoing business man. He 
kept the copyright in his own possession, pushed the publication and 
sale of the poetry, especially of Paradise Lost, and made a fortune out 
of his interest in the great English Poet. 9 

Tonson made the poem attractive in form and appearance. He 
produced it in all sizes, from the handy pocket edition quarto, to the 
large ornamented edition folio. He used the best materials available, 
and probably engaged the best talent for the work of engraving and 
binding that the times could afford. He was constantly on the alert 
for new and helpful additions to the work in the way of notes and 
illustrations. He planned with Patrick Hume the first annotated edi- 
tion of the poem (1695). The Tonsons, by constantly encouraging 
critical activities upon the poem, did much to prepare the way for the 

9 Three Jacob Tonsons continued the printing business for almost a century. 
The succession was: Jacob Tonson (1656-1737) ; his nephew, Jacob Tonson 
(d. 1736) ; his son, Jacob Tonson (d. 1767) succeeded by Andrew Millar; succeeded 
by Thomas Cadell. For forty years the Tonsons had a monopoly on Milton's 
poetry, and grew rich from the traffic therein. (Masson, 6:788; and Johnson’s Life 
of Milton (Hill), 1 , 160, note 4). The Elder Tonson had a large painting of himself, 
made by Sir Godfrey Kneller (1646-1723), sitting with a folio of Paradise Lost 
resting against his left arm; a full page reproduction of which may be seen in 
Mr. Pope , His Life and Times , by Geo. Paston (Emily Morse Symonds), London, 
1909, p. 22. This first Tonson was “close" in business matters; but the third was 
very generous and more liberal, “a man who is to be praised as often as he is 
named." (Johnson, ref. above). He paid Newton £630 for Paradise Lost (1749), 
and £105 for Paradise Regained (1752). (Gent. Mag., May, 1787, p. 76). From 
these proceeds, Newton “brought a large contribution" for Mrs. Foster, Milton's 
grand-daughter, and Tonson gave £20 (Johnson, above). 

The very document of the original Contract between Milton and Simmons 
became an article of commercial value. This Contract was still in the hands of the 
third Tonson in 1750 (Newtons Life). After Tonson's death (1767), their printing 
business ceased, and their papers were scattered. The Contract was lost from sight 
until 1824. At that time it was sold, by a tailor, with other Tonson papers, to 
Septimus Prowett, a London book-seller, for £25. These papers Prowett sold at 
auction, Feb. 28, 1826, when the Contract alone was bought by Pickering, for £45, 3s. 
He sold it for £60 to Sir Thomas Lawrence, at whose death (1830) it fell again 
into the hands of Pickering, who sold it again to the poet Rogers. Rogers had 
acquired possession of Dryden’s contract for the Fables , and Goldsmith's contract 
with James Dodsley (March 31st, 1763) for The Chronological History of the 
Lives of Eminent Persons of Great Britain and Ireland . All three of these 
Contracts Mr. Rogers presented, as a gift to the Nation, to the British Museum, 
where they are kept together (Masson, Life of Milton , vi, p. 51m. John Foster, 
The Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith , 2 vols., 1871, p. 274, 339n). 
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first variorum edition of Paradise Lost, edited by Thomas Newton, and 
published by Tonson and Draper in 1749. 

Paradise Lost was first published in Dublin in 1724, which was a 
quarter of a century before any other poem of Milton, except the 
adaptations of Comus and Samson, was printed in Ireland. There 
were three editions of Paradise Lost in Scotland (A47, 48, 68), 
before the Minor Poems were published in that country (1762). The 
first of these editions (A47) harks back to an edition of 1672, no other 
mention of which has been found. The second (A48) contained an 
elaborate commentary on Book I of the Epic. 

The mid-century period (Chapter vi below) was a time of great 
activity among editors and commentators, and almost every edition of 
Paradise Lost was supplied with some kind of notes or criticism. The 
plan persisted to some extent throughout the century. The accumulat- 
ing materials of this kind were used by Newton for the first variorum 
edition (1749), and by Todd for the second variorum edition (1801). 

In 1765, W. & W. Smith published in Dublin a * 1 seventeenth edi- 
tion” of Paradise Lost with a Glossary and other helps (A74). Just 
what was meant by this 4 ‘seventeenth edition” seems impossible to deter- 
mine; for the number seems not to harmonize with any of the earlier 
numbering of editions. The Scotch editions indicate an especial interest 
in the poem. Foulis, of Glasgow, made an effort to furnish to his 
countrymen an extra finely printed folio edition of Paradise Lost, in 
1770 (A82). A presentation copy of this edition, now in the British 
Museum, was sent by the binder, J. Scott, to King George the Third. 
Toward the end of the century, there was a tendency in the direction 
of elaborate engraving for the ornamentation of the poem. This ten- 
dency produced many beautiful title-pages (Cf. A125 and 126), and 
excellent illustrations. The tendency itself was a part of that general 
interest which resulted in the Milton Gallery, by Fuseli. 10 

10 The possibility of subjects for the painter from Paradise Lost was early 
realized. Beginning with Tonson’s folio edition of 1688, the Epic was usually 
“ornamented with sculptures.” Steele showed some special interest in this aspect 
of the poem in his Tatler papers (Chapter v below). J. Richardson, who was him- 
self a painter, has, in his Explanatory Notes (1734), a reference from the “Table 
of Principal Subjects” to “Pictures,” pp. 544-545. These are word-pictures, 44 in 
number, but were suggestive for the brush. The World (No. 121, April 24, 1755) , 
in An Imaginary Visit to Parnassus , represented a marble temple, adorned with fine 
scenes painted from Homer, Virgil, and Paradise Lost. 

But it was left for John Henry Fuseli (1741-1825) to work out these suggestions 
into the “Milton Gallery.” “His art-loving family was on intimate terms with the 
literary circle at Zurich, which claims to have started the Romantic Movement 
in general literature, represented by J. J. Bodmer, J. J. Breitinger, and the painter- 
poet, Solomon Gessner, who stood sponsor to the infant Heinrich.” Fuseli studied 
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Section 2 Publication op Paradise Regained 

Turning from the greater Epic to the less, one faces a proportionate 
decrease in editions that holds good for almost every phase of interest 
in the two Epics. While in the case of Paradise Lost, the tendency was 
to multiply the number of spearate editions, and to spare no means of 
exalting the merits of that great poem, in the case of Paradise Regained 
the tendency was to publish the lesser Epic as a part of The Poetical 
Works of Milton . But even in this connection, the smaller Epic was 
exalted as the second most considerable part of Milton ’s poetry. It was 
declared to be inferior only in comparison with the Paradise Lost . 11 

at the Collegium Carolinum at Zurich, of which Bodmer and Breitinger were 
professors. He knew English, French, Italian, Greek, and Latin. He was an ardent 
student of Shakespeare, Richardson, Milton, Dante, Rousseau, and the Bible, all of 
which furnished materials for his pencil. 

Fuseli went to England in the end of 1763, and was in Rome in 1770-8, where 
he sketched some of the ideas of Milton, Dante, and Shakespeare, which were 
afterwards worked into his more famous pictures. Later he revisited Zurich, and 
then returned to England. He was a friend to Dr. Armstrong ( Art of Health , 
ii, 236). In 1780, he painted the Ithurial scene from Milton (C/. Steele, Tatler, 
237, Oct 14, 1710). 

The “Milton Gallery” was the outcome of the elaborate edition of Milton, 
proposed by Johnson in 1790, to rival that of Boydell’s Shakespeare. Cowper was 
to have edited the work. Fuseli was to have painted the pictures. Sharp, Barto- 
lozzi, Blake, and others, were to have made the engravings. But the project 
failed. Fuseli, however, transformed his enthusiasm into the “Milton Gallery,” 
which was opened May 26, 1799, with forty pictures. It was closed after two 
months ; but was opened next year, with seven new pictures, at the vacated rooms of 
the Royal Academy, in Pall Mall. 

Most of the scenes were taken from Paradise Lost. The Lazar House, and 
the Deluge seem to have been very attractive to this imaginative artist. But the 
Gallery was, in general, felt to be unsatisfactory, because of its “wild extrava- 
gance” (Lionel Cust, D. N. B. “Fuseli”). 

Miss Seward applauded this undertaking of Fuseli, in her Anecdotes of Some 
Distinguished Persons , chiefly of the present, and preceding centuries, vol. iv, 
1796. See Mo. Rev., April, 1797, 103(22) 1385-392. Thomas Green visited the 
Gallery on June 3, 1799, and criticized Fuseli as “rather bombastic than sublime” 
(Extracts from Diary). John Flaxman (1755-1826), the painter, drew his subjects 
from Dante, rather than from Milton, for three reasons. (1) He was unwilling 
to interfere with Fuseli. (2) Because Dante supplied more figures. (3) He had 
heard that Michael Angelo had made a number of designs in the margin of a copy 
of Dante. Yet Flaxman regarded “Milton the very greatest of poets.” (H. C. 
Robinson, Diary, Jan. 17, 1811, I, 319). 

“Giles Jacob (1686-1744). An Account of the Lives of Our Most Considerable 
English Poets . 1720. II, 106. 
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The general attitude toward the Paradise Regained will appear in the 
list of editions, and the comments that follow. 


A 

Date 

With What 

Separate Editions 

1 



(1645. Poems on Several Occasions) . 

7 

1671 

S. A. 

J. Starkey, London. P. R., 4 Bks. 8 vo. 

8 

1672 

S. A. 

“ “ Same. 

9 

1673 


(1673. Poems on Several Occasions). 

12 

1680 

S. A. 

J. Starkey, London. P. R. &c., pp. 132. 

13 

1688 

S. A. 

R. Taylor, “ P. R., S. A., 2 parts. 

17 

1695 

Ptl. Wks. 


18 

1695 

Minor Poems 

Tonson?, London, fol. “6th ed.” 

19 

1698 

Ptl. Wks. 

9 

20 

1705 

Ptl. Wks. 


21 

1707 

Ptl. Wks. 

' 

23 

1711-3 

Ptl. Wks. 


25 

1720 

Ptl. Wks. 


26 

1721 

Ptl. Wks. 


28 

1725 

Ptl. Wks. 


29 

1727 

Ptl. Wks. 


3i 

1730 

Ptl. Wks. 


32 

I73i 

Ptl. Wks. 


37 

1741 

Ptl. Wks. 


38 

1742 

Minor Poems. 

Tonson, London. 8vo. 

39 

1743 

Ptl. Wks. 


41 

1746-7 

Ptl. Wks. 


42 

1747-2 

Ptl. Wks. 


43 

1747 

Minor Poems 

R. Foulis, Glasgow. 12 mo. 

49 

1751 

Ptl. Wks. 


52 

1752 

Ptl. Wks. 


53 

1752 

Minor Poems. 

Tonson (Newton). London. 4 to., pp. 690. 

54 

1752 

Minor Poems. 

R. & A. Foulis, Glasgow. i2mo., pp. 380. 

55 

1753 

Ptl. Wks. 


56 

1753 

Minor Poems. 

Ton son -Draper (Newton). L. 8vo. 

60 

1755 

Minor Poems. 

J. Wood, Glasgow. 8vo., pp. 315. 

61 

1756 

Minor Poems. 

J. & R. Tonson. London. i2mo., pp. 351. 

63 

1758 

Ptl. Wks. 


64 

1758 

Ptl. Wks. 


65 

1759 

Ptl. Wks. 


66 

1760 

Ptl. Wks. 


67 

1761 

Ptl. Wks. 


70 

1762 

Ptl. Wks. 


7 1 

1763 

Ptl. Wks. 


75 

1 766 

Ptl. Wks. 


76 

1 767 

Ptl. Wks. 


80 

1770 

Ptl. Wks. 


84 

1771 

The Recovery of Man; or Paradise Regained , in Prose. London, 


1771. i2mo. 
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8s 

1772 

Minor Poems. R. & A. Foulis (Newton). Glasgow. 2 vols., i 2 mo. 

86 

1773 

Ptl. Wks. 

87 

1 773 

Ptl. Wks. 

88 

1773 

Ptl. Wks. 

90 

1774 

Minor Poems. Newton edition. 4 to. 

9i 

1775 

Ptl. Wks. 

92 

1775 

P. Lost 

95 

1776 

Ptl. Wks. 

97 

1 777 

Minor Poems. W. Strahan (Newton), “new ed.” 4 to., 690 . 

100 

1779 

Ptl. Wks. 

IOI 

1779 

Paradise Regained, in Four Books . i2mo., pp. 108 . Tophis and 
Burney, London. 

102 

1782 

Ptl. Wks. 

104 

178s 

Minor Poems. W. Strahan (N.), London. 2 vols, 8 vo. 

105 


( 1785 . Poems on Sev. Occasions, ed. T. Warton). 

108 

1790 

Ptl. Wks. 

109 

1790 

Ptl. Wks. 

hi 


( 1791 . Poems on Sev. Occasions. 2 nd ed. Warton). 

1X3 

1793 

Ptl. Wks. 

n 8 

1793 

Paradise Regained, in Four Books. i 2 mo., pp. 94 . J. Catnach. 
Alnwick. 

H9 

1794-7 

Ptl. Wks. 

1 22 

1795-b 

Ptl. Wks. 

12 3 

1795-6 

Ptl. Wks. 

126 

1795 

Paradise Regained, with Notes, &c. By Chas. Dunster. 4 to., pp. iv, 
280 . Cadell & Davies, London. 

129 

( 1800 ) 

Paradise Regained. 4 to., pp. vi, 280 . R. H. Evans, London. Notes, 
&c., by C. Dunster. 

130 

1801 

Ptl. Wks. 


Paradise Regained, a Poem in Four Books, with Milton’s name on 
the title-page, was published, with Samson Agonistes, in 1671. It seems 
that this edition was re-issued in 1672. The two poems were published 
together in a new edition in 1680, and again in 1688. The smaller Epic 
next appeared as a part of Milton’ s Poetical Works in 1695. From that 
time, Paradise Regained became the chief element in a second part of 
the complete poetical works. The division into two parts was due, in 
large measure, to the extra attention given to Paradise Lost. That 
poem, with its accumulation of critical materials, which began early to 
assume importance, was set off, as a first part of the works, against a 
second part whose title usually read: 

Paradise Regained . ... To Which is added 
Samson Agonistes, the Poems on Several 
Occasions, and the Tractate of Education. 

Under this arrangement of Milton’s poetry, the editions of Para - 
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dise Lost might easily be multiplied, and the Minor Poems were almost 


uniformly subordinated to the lesser Epic. 

The two preceding lists of 

editions may be summarized as in the following table : 


Manner of printing 

Paradise 

Paradise 

Minor 


Lost 

Regained 

Poems 

In Poetical Works 

4 2 

4 2 

42 

In separate editions 

53 

4 

4 

P. R. + Minor Poems... 

..... .... 

12 

12 

P. L. + P. R 

i 

I 


With Samson Agonistes 

.... 

4 


In Prose editions 

5 

I 


Total editions 

IOI 

64 

58 


Section 3 Publication op Samson Agonistes 

Of Samson Agonistes, little needs to be said, more than appears 
in the list of editions. The poem first appeared, with Paradise Regained, 
in 1671, and subsequently in the same combination, in 1672?, 1680, and 
1688. It became a part of The Poetical Works in 1695, and seems never 
to have been printed in separate edition, except in the adapted forms, 
as indicated in the following list of editions : 


A 7 1671 


17 1695 

21 1707 

28 1725 

37 i74i 

8 1672 


18 1695 

23 1713 

29 1 727 

38 1742 

12 1680 


19 1698 

25 1720 

3i 1730 


13 1688 


20 1705 

26 1721 

32 1731 


1742 Hamilton 

Adaptation. 12 

J. Hardy 

London. 

pp. 22, 4tO. 

1742 

u 

u 

a 

u 

pp. 23, 4to. 

1742 

u 

u 

J. & R. Tonson 

u 

pp. 23, 4to. 

1743 

tl 

a 

u 

u 

pp. 32, 8vo. 

39 

1743 

41 1747 

42 1752 

43 

1747 

1740 Oxford Adaptation. 

? 


8vo. 

1751 Hamilton 

Adaptation. 

Tonson &c. 

London 

8vo. 

49 1751 


54 1752 

60 1755 

64 1758 


5* 1752 


55 1753 

61 1756 

6s 1759 


53 1752 


56 1753 

63 1758 



1759 Hamilton 

Adaptation. 

J. & R. Tonson 

London 

8vo. 

66 1760 


67 1761 




1762 Hamilton Adaptation. 

J. &R. Tonson 

London 

4to. 


12 Samson Agonistes . An Oratorio, in three acts. As performed in the Theatre 
Royal. Altered from Milton (by N. Hamilton). Set to music by Mr. Handel . 
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70 1762 

7 1 1763 




1765 ? 

Adaptation. 

? 

Salisbury 

4to. 

75 1766 

85 1772 

88 1 773 

95 1 776 

102 1782 

76 1767 

86 1773 

90 1774 

97 1 777 

104 1785 

80 1770 

87 1773 

9i 1775 

100 1779 


1788 Tr. into Greek, by G. H. Glasse. Oxford. Faulder. 

8vo. 

108 1790 

I 13 1793 

1 22 1796 

123 1796 

130 1801 

109 1790 

1 19 1/97 




1797. Brit. Theatre, v.34. 

J. Bell 

London 

8vo. 


Section 4 

Publication 

OF C0MU8 


Comus, “as adapted for the stage/’ 

appeared in 

many separate 

editions. But apart from these adaptations, there seem to have been 
only five editions of the Mask separately printed. The first of these 

separate editions were the first two editions of the poem. 

The third was 

in 1747. The last two were at the very end of the Eighteenth Century. 

The Mask was, 

however, printed in various 

f onus, as follows : 

1637 Comus, 

as acted at Ludlow, 1634. H. Lawes. 

4to. 

1638 Comus. 


J. Hughs. 

4to. 

A 1 1645 

19 1698 

25 1720 

31 1730 


9 1673 

20 1705 

26 1721 

32 1731 


17 1695 

21 1707 

28 1725 



18 1695 

23 1713 

29 1727 



1738 Dalton Adaptation. 13 

R. Dodsley. 

London. 

8vo. 

1738 

ft 

u 

u 

8vo. 

1738 

U 

“ 

u 

8vo. 

1738 

** 

S. Powell. 

Dublin. 

8vo. 

37 1741 

38 1742 

39 1743 



1744? Dalton Adaptation. 

? 



1747 Comus (Original Text) 

? 

London. 

i2mo. 

4i 1747 

42 1747 

43 1747 



1750 Dalton Adaptation. 

A. Millar. 

London. 

i2mo. 


1B Comus, a Mask: (3 acts ) as altered by John Dalton, from Milton’s Mask. 
PP. 52. 

In 1737, P. Rolli published Sabrina , a Masque ; (in three acts and in verse . 
Founded on the Comus of Milton), pp. 61. Italian & English. J. Crichley. Lon- 
don. 8vo. 
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49 1751 54 1752 

60 1755 

64 1758 


52 1752 55 1753 

61 1756 

65 1759 


53 1752 56 1753 

63 1758 



1759 Dalton Adaptation. 

A. Millar. 

London. 

8vo. 

1760 

« 

<« 

8vo. 

66 1760 67 1761 

70 1762 



1762 Dalton Adaptation. 

A. Millar. 

London. 

8vo. 

7i 1763 75 1 766 

76 1767 

80 1770 


1772 Colman Adaptation 

? 

London. 

8vo. (2 acts) 

85 1 772 86 1773 

87 1773 

88 1773 


1774 Colman Adaptation 

? 

London. 

8vo. 

90 1774 9i 1775 

95 1776 

97 1777 


1776 Colman Adaptation. 

J. Bell. 

London. 

Br. Theatre. 9. 

1 777 

u 

« 

i2mo. 

1 777 

J. Wenman 

? 

8vo. 

100 1779 102 1782 




1784 Colman Adaptation. 

J. Bell. 

London. 

i2mo. Supple - 



ment Br. Theatre, v. 4. 

104 1785 105 1785 




1786 Colman Adaptation. 

? 

Ed in. 

Br. Stage, v. 4. 

1789 V. Knox, editor. 

? 

Lond. 

Ele . Extracts. 

108 1790 109 1790 

hi 1791 



1791 Dalton Adaptation. 

J. Bell. 

Lond. 

Br. Thea. v. 1. 

1 13 1793 1 19 1794 

1 22 1795 

123 1795 


1797 Dalton Adaptation. 

J. Bell. 

Lond. 

Br. Thea. v. 1. 

1798 H. J. Todd, editor. 

W. Bristow. 

Canterbury. 8vo. 

1799 Dalton Adaptation. 

J. Bell. 

London. 

Br. The v. 1. 

1799 T. Warton, editor. 

E. Harding. 


pp. 124. 8vo. 

1801 V. Knox, editor. 

? 

«< 

Ele. Extracts. 

130 1801 





Comus was written by Milton, acted at Ludlow Castle, in 1634, and 
printed by Henry Lawes in 1637. The next year, J. Hughs brought 
out a second edition. The Mask became at once a part of the Poems 
on Several Occasions (1645). As such alone was it printed for exactly 
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one hundred years. In 1738, it was adapted for the stage, in three 
acts, by the Rev. John Dalton. This Adaptation was popular both on 
the stage and on the market, resulting in many editions, and one or 
more attempts later to share the glory that came to Dr. Dalton. 

Dodsley’s edition in 1741 was the sixth, and in all probability the 
Adaptation was printed by him in other editions in 1739 and 1740. 
There seems also to have been an edition in 1744, for Bell’s edition in 
1799 is said to follow the Adaptation of 1744. It is noteworthy, that 
this popular Adaptation seems to have been the first of Milton’s Minor 
Poems published in Ireland, and this event occurred when the poem 
was about one hundred years old. 

It may have been the popularity of this early Adaptation that 
provoked some conservative spirit to bring out an edition of the original 
text of the Ludlow Masque in 1747. This edition seems, however, not 
to have hindered the popularity of the Dalton Adaptation, which con- 
tinued to re-appear at intervals to the very end of the century. 

In 1772, George Colman transformed Milton’s Comus into a 
Masque of two acts, for the Theatre-Royal in Covent Garden. The 
music for this Masque was composed by Dr. Arne ; but even this excel- 
lent support of music did not enable this Adaptation to attain the 
measure of popularity enjoyed by that of Dr. Dalton. 

Prom this account, it appears that the original Comus was printed 
sixty-three times, and the several adaptations eighteen times, making a 
total of eighty-one editions for Comus during the period covered by this 
discussion. 


Section 5 Publication of Lycidas 

Lycidas never had many attractions for the stage, though there 
was an unsuccessful attempt to turn it into a “musical entertainment” 
on one occasion. The poem was, however, more popular in the miscel- 
laneous collections of poetry than any of the Minor Poems thus far 
considered. Lycidas , in various ways, appeared as follows: 

1638 Lycidas , Memorial Volume. T. Buck & R. Daniel. Cambridge 

Ai 1645 1 7 169s 14 19 1698 21 1707 

9 1673 18 1695 20 1705 23 1713 

1716 Dryden’s Miscellany, 4th ed. (Inserted by Fenton). 

25 1720 26 1721 28 1725 29 1727 

1727 Dryden’s Miscellany, 5th ed. 

14 In 1694, Lycidas was translated into Latin by G. Hog, and printed in quarto, 
pp. 19. 
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31 

1730 

S3 

1752 

67 

1761 

90 

1774 

3 2 

1731 

54 

1752 

70 

1762 

91 

>775 

37 

1741 

55 

1753 

71 

1763 

95 

1776 

38 

1742 

56 

1753 

75 

1766 

97 

1777 

39 

1743 

60 

1755 

76 

176715 

100 

1779 

41 

1747 

61 

1756 

80 

1770 

102 

1782 

42 

1752 

63 

1758 

85 

1772 

IO4 

1785 

43 

1747 

64 

1758 

86 

1 773 

105 

1785 

49 

I7SI 

65 

1759 

87 

1773 



52 

1752 

66 

1760 

88 

1773 



1789 Knox’s 

Elegant Extracts, ed. 

1809. Book iv. No. 3. 

108 

1790 

109 

1790 

hi 

1791 

113 

1793 

1793 Ritson’ 

s English Anthology. 

I, 45. 

(Has 1 

sonnet). 

1 19 

1 797 1 * 

122 

1796 

123 

1796 

130 

1801 


1801 Knox’s Elegant Extracts. 


Section 6 Publication op the Companion Poems 
1/ Allegro and II Penseroso 

By far the most popular of Milton ’s Minor Poems during the Eight- 
eenth Century were the Companion Poems, L’ AUegro and II Penseroso . 
But with all their popularity, these poems were published in very few 
separate editions, as is indicated in the following list, where both poems 
appear together unless otherwise indicated. 

Ai 1645 1 7 1695 19 1698 21 1707 

9 1673 18 1695 20 1705 23 1713 

1716 Dryden’s Miscellany, 4th ed. (By Fenton). 

25 1720 26 1721 28 1725 29 1727 

1 727 Dryden’s Miscellany, 5th ed. 

31 1730 32 1731 

lc In 1767, there was printed Lycidas: a Musical Entertainment, As it is per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden. The Words altered from Milton. 
By W. Jackson. London. 8 vo. 

“Milton’s Lycidas is here applied to the late breach made in the Royal Family, 
by the death of the Duke of York. The design was absurd, and the performance 
was treated as such a piece of impertinence deserved.” The idea of “mourning 
amusements” was ridiculed. Mo. Rev. Nov., 1767. 37:393. 

16 In 1797, J. Plumptre published Miltonis Poema Lycidas, Graece redditum. 
pp. 27. Cambridge. 4to. 
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1740 Jennens-Handel Adaptation. 

1740 44 44 44 “Another edition.” 


37 1741 39 1743 42 1752 

38 1742 41 1747 43 1747 


1750 Jennens-Handel Adaptation. London. 8vo. 

1751 L’Allegro-Il Penseroso, pp. 22. Foulis, Glasgow. 4to. 


49 1751 

« 

1752 L'Allegro, Translated into Latin, with English Text. By Christopher 
Smart. Poems on Several Occasions , 2v. 8vo. 1752. vol. II, 113 ff. 


52 1752 53 1752 54 1752 55 1753 56 1753 

1754 Jennens-Handel Adaptation (With Dryden's Song for St. Cecilia* s Day), 

Tonson. 4to., pp. 20. 

11 11 

63 1758 65 1759 67 1761 71 1763 

64 1758 66 1760 70 1762 75 1766 

1763 Smart's Poems on Several Occasions. 4to. 

1766 Translation into French. 

1767 Goldsmith's The Beauties of English Poesy. Nos. 2-3. 

76 1767 85 1 772 87 1773 90 1774 95 1776 

80 1770 86 1773 88 1773 9i 1775 

1776 Goldsmith's The Beauties of English Poesy. 


1754 

60 1755 

61 1756 


97 I 777 100 1779 


1779 Jennens-Handel Adaptation. (Warton’s Milton , 1791, xii.) 

1782 Translation into German Prose. English opposite, pp. 31, 8vo. Mann- 
heim. 


102 1782 104 1785 105 1785 


1789 Knox's Elegant Extracts. 

108 1790 109 1790 . hi 1791 


1791 Poems of the late C. Smart. 2v. Reading. i6mo. 
1793 Ritson's English Anthology. I. 32, 38. 


I 13 1793 

1794 J. Roach's Beauties of the Poets of Gr. Brit. v. 3. 

1795 Smart's Poems (Anderson, 11:185). Only Latin Trans. 

119 1797 122 1796 123 1796 

1799 T. Warton, Account of the Origin of Comus, with 
Cornus and Companion Poems. London. 8vo. 
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1801 Knox's Elegant Extracts. 

130 1801 

L f Allegro and II Penseroso were written during Milton’s quiet re- 
tirement at his father’s home at Horton. They seem, however, not to 
have been printed until the Poems on Several Occasions, in 1645. From 
that setting, they were first removed for the fifth edition of Dryden’s 
Miscellany in 1716. 

In 1740, these poems were re-arranged by Charles Jennens (1700- 
1773), and set to music by his friend, Mr. Handel, whom Thomas War- 
ton thought more honoured than honouring in thus having his music 
“married to immortal verse .” 17 This oratorio arrangement of the 
poems was very popular, and the poems in this form went through 
many separate editions, as shown in the preceding list. Handel’s name 
was often associated with this connection between his music and Milton’s 
popular poems, and it may have been the reputation of this combina- 
tion that led to the translation of the Companion Poems into French 
(1766), and into German (1782). 

In 1751, R. & A. Foulis printed, in Glasgow, what seems to have 
been the only edition of the Companion Poems, apart from the adapta- 
tions, that was separately printed during the period under discussion. 
In all their forms, these poems appeared in print, according to the above 
tabulation, seventy-nine times up to the year 1801. 

Section 7 Publication op the Smaller Pieces op Milton’s 

Minor Poems 

It is sufficient only to make a general mention of these smaller 
pieces of Milton’s poetry. Very early most of them were gathered 
into the Poems on Severed Occasions, in 1645. Some of them, of course, 
were written later, and additions were made to the second edition of 
the Minor Poems in 1673. Some additions were made in later editions 
of the Poetical Works, but none have been noticed after the edition of 
1711-13. 

Few of these smaller poems ever appeared otherwise than in com- 
bination with the other Minor Poems. In 1692, Julii Mazirini, Cardi- 
nalis , Epitaphium: Author e John Milton was included in Gildon’s 
Miscellaneous Poems on Several Occasions . Ten years later (1702), 
Directions to a Painter concerning the Dutch War , by Sir John Den- 
ham, 1667, appeared in Poems on State Affairs; but the editor claimed 
that this poem was 4 ‘believed to be writ by Mr. Milton.” 18 

The Latin and Italian poems of Milton came to have considerable 

17 Milton* s Poems on Sev. Occs., ed. 1791, p. xii. 

18 Poems on Affairs of State, 5th ed., 1702. I, 24 and “Index.” 
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interest before the end of the Eighteenth Century. The Latin poems 
were not granted the rank of classical poetry without considerable de- 
bate. For the non-Latin reading public some of these were translated 
into English, and printed in that form. In this form Mansus appeared 
among the poems of the Rev. Joseph Sterling, a student and imitator 
of Milton, about the year 1789 ; but the translation was neither faithful 
to the original nor otherwise possessed of much merit. 10 

In 1776, Milton’s Italian Poems had been “translated, and ad- 
dressed to a Gentleman of Italy.” This was the work of the Rev. John 
Langhorne, who addressed his Translations to Sig. Mozzi, of Macerata, 
an Italian gentleman of taste and genius. Contemporary criticism was 
favourable to the publication, exalting both Milton’s excellence in the 
use of foreign languages, and Dr. Langhorne ’s ability to produce an 
elegant version in the spirit of the original. 20 

Thomas Warton concerned himself in the Latin and Italian poems 
of Milton to the extent of almost two hundred pages in his editions of 
the Minor Poems in 1785 and 1791. Between the two editions by War- 
ton, Philip Neve, in his Cursory Remarks (1789), took pains to empha- 
size the large biographical content of these poems, and to indicate some 
Latin and Italian sources. 21 In 1791, the poet William Cowper began 
a complete poetical translation of the Latin-Italian poems of Milton for 
the Cowper-Hayley edition of Milton’s Complete Poetical Works, which 
was published in 1794-7. 22 This work seems to have taxed the strength 
of the poet, whose health at the time was declining, and much interesting 
matter on the progress and difficulties of the work appeared in his 
Letters to various friends. 

Section 8 Publication of Milton’s English Poems in Latin 
and Greek Translations 

The translation of Milton into the Classical Languages began early, 
and resulted in several separate editions of his more important poems. 
Here, as usual, however, the Major Epic absorbed the larger share of 
interest. 

Paradise Lost, Book 1, was translated, by Mr. Power, into Latin 
and published in 1686, and again in 1691. The Translation seems to 
have been completed, published in folio 1692, and a copy of it presented, 

19 Poems by the Rev. J — S — . Cr. Rev. May, 1789, 67 :368. 

20 Milton f s Italian Poems , &c. T . Beckett , London , 4to. 1776. pp. 16. Mo. 
Rev. Nov., 1776, 55:383-5. Cr. Rev. Nov., 1776, 42:389* See Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 
1810, 16:462-3, 473-5* 

21 Philip Neve, Cursory Remarks (1789), pp. 116-120. 

22 The Poetical Works of Win. Cowper, 3 vols ., edited by J. Bruce, 1896, 
vol. Ill, 147-214, for these Translations. 
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by Dr. Bentley, to the Trinity College Library. 23 The whole of Paradise 
Lost, together with Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes, was trans- 
lated by W. Hog, in 1690. 24 

Another complete translation of Paradise Lost was published in 
1702. This was the work of M. Bold, which re-appeared in 1717, and 
in a quarto edition in 1736. In the year 1736, Bichard Dawes (1708- 
1766) produced a Greek translation of Paradise Lost, Book which 
for want of popularity was called in by the author. 25 Perhaps earlier 
than this Greek version, Samuel Say (1676-1743) had translated the 
opening part of Paradise Lost into Latin hexameter. 25 Robert Pitt, a 
brother to Christopher Pitt, after being elected fellow of Wadham in 
1719, displayed scholarly taste in a Translation into Latin of five books 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 21 

In 1741-44, Joseph Trapp (1679-1747) published, at his own ex- 
pense and heavy loss, a ponderous two volume Translation of Paradise 
Lost into Latin 2 * More successful was the two volume edition by Wil- 
liam Dobson, which appeared in 1750-53. This was pronounced “a 
great work, whether we regard the sublimity and excellence of the 
original poem, or its length, and the frequent difficulty of translating 
it.” This work was said to have been “executed in a happy manner.” 29 
Fourteen years later the Critical Review thought that Dobson “deserves 
a public reward from his country, for having extended and immortalized 
the fame of the great English poet Milton, in his admirable Translation 
of Paradise Lost.” 30 

In perfect harmony with the above sentiment, was that of Dr. 
James Beattie, when he affirmed that “many of the finest performances 
of Pope, Dryden, and Milton, have appeared not ungracefully in a 
Roman Dress.” 81 That these Translations really had some measure of 
general interest was evident from the fact that The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine planned to print specimens from six translations for general com- 
parison. Five only were printed, at first, and some of those indicated 
translations other than those considered in the preceding discussion. 82 
After the mid-century, no new Latin version of either Epic seems to 

23 Nichols, Lit. Illus., I, 8o. 

24 Printed by John Darby, London. 8vo., 1690, pp. xxxvi, 510. 

25 Cr. Rev., May, 1782, 53 '.353-4- 

20 Poetns . . . Tzvo Essays. Pub. 1745. 

27 T. Seccombe, D. N. B., “Chr. Pitt." 

28 Gent. Mag., June, 1744, 14:344. W. P. Courtney. D. X. B. “Trapp." 

20 Mo. Rev., Feb., 1754. 10:136-144. 

80 Cr. Rev., July, 1757, 4 :90. 

31 On the Utility of Classical Learning. Essay on Truth, ed. 1777, vol. II, 
521-522. 

82 Gent. Mag., Oct. and Dec., 1746. 16:548-549, 661. 
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have appeared. But another attempt was made, by Mr. Stratford, to 
translate Paradise Lost , Book L, into Greek, which was printed, with 
Dobson’s Latin Text, in 17 70. 33 

Besides the Translation of Samson Agonistes (1690), this Tragedy 
was translated into Greek, by G. H. Glasse, and published from the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, in 1788. The work called for an extended 
Review, which has been inserted in one of the British Museum copies. 

The Minor Poems have had but few translations into the classical 
languages. Lycidas seems to have been translated into Latin in 1638, 
and again, by W. Hog, in 1694. Lycidas was also translated into Greek 
by the Bev. J. Plumptre, in 1797 ; but the edition was unfavourably 
received. 84 Comus was translated by W. Hog in 1698, and published 
in a forty-seven page quarto in London. The L f Allegro was translated 
into Latin by Christopher Smart (1722-1771), and printed in three edi- 
tions of his own poems (1752, 1763, 1791), and in Anderson’s British 
Poets (11:185). No translation of II Penseroso into either Latin or 
Greek has been found in the present investigation. 

Section 9 Publication op Milton’s Prose Works 

The Prose Writings of Milton, according to the ‘ ‘ Chronological List 
of Works,” given by John P. Anderson, in Bichard Garnett’s Life of 
John Milton (1890), were first published under the following dates: 

1641 Of Reformation touching Church-Discipline in England. 

1641 Of Prelatical Episcopacy. 

1641 Animadversions upon .... defence against Smectymnuus. 

1641 Reasons of Church-Government urg'd against Prelaty. 

1641 Apology against a Pamphlet called A Modest Confutation. 

1643 Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. 

1644 Of Education. To Master S. Hartlib. 

1644 The Judgment of Martin Buccr, noiv Englisht. 

1644 Areopagitica. 

1644 Tetrachordon. 

1645 Colasterion. 

1649 Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. 

1649 Observations upon the Articles of Peace with Irish Rebels. 

1649 Eikonoklastes. 

1651 Pro populo Anglicano defensio contra Salmasium. 

1653 Letter touching the Dissolution of the late Parliament. 

1654 Pro populo Anglicano defensio secunda. 

1655 Scriptum Dom-Protectoris contra Hispanos. 

1655 Pro se defensio contra A. Mo rum. 

Z8 Paradisi Amissi &c. Pp. 147. S. Powell, Dublin. 1770. 4to. 

84 See Section 5, Note 14-16, above; and Mo. Rev., June, 1798. 107(26) 1227. 
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1659 Treatise on Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes . 

1659 The Likeliest means to remove Hirelings out of the Church. 

1660 Ready and easy ivay to establish a free Commonwealth. 

1669 Accedence comment t Grammar. 

1670 History of Britain. 

1 672 Artis Logicae plenior Institutio. 

1 673 Of true Religion, Heresie, Schism, Toleration, &c. 

1674 Epistolarum familiarium liber. 

1674 Declaration or Letters Patents of the Election of this present King of 
Poland, John the Third. 

1676 Literae Pseudo-Sanatus Anglicani, Cromwellii, &c. 

1681 Character of the Long Parliament and Assembly of Divines in 1641. 

168 2 Brief History of Moscovia. 

The English portion of these works was gathered into a 568 page 
folio volume, which was called The Works of John Milton, London, 
1697. The next year, A Complete Collection of the Historical , Political , 
and Miscellaneous Works of John MUtan, both English and Latin ; with 
some Papers never before Published , was edited, with a Life of Milton , 
by John Toland. This was a three volume folio edition, published, 
according to the title-page, in Amsterdam, though the work was proba- 
bly done in London. The next complete edition of the prose works 
was that edited, with a Life of MUtan , by Thomas Birch, and printed 
in two volumes folio, by A. Millar, London, 1738. This work appeared 
in a second edition, re-edited, with the assistance of Bichard Baron, in 
three volumes folio, printed by Millar, in 1753. 

The “Familiar Letters ’ ’ of Milton were first collected and pub- 
lished by Brabazon Aylmer, with seven of Milton’s College Exercises 
(in Latin), at the “Three Pigeons” in Comhill, in the year of the 
Poet’s death (1674). These pieces were published under the conviction 
that at that time anything from Milton would sell. Aylmer’s original 
plan was to have published Milton’s Public Letters also as a part of this 
edition. But the Foreign Office of Charles II. prevented the carrying 
out of this plan because of aversion to the publication of these Public 
Letters. (Masson, I, 204.) 

These Public Letters were, however, later collected and published, 
with a Life of MUton, by his nephew, Edward Phillips, as Letters of 
State , Written by John MUton , To most of the Sovereign Princes and 
Bepublicks of Europe. From the Tear 1649 Till the Tear 1659 , in the 
year 1694. Another publication of the Original Letters and Papers of 
State y Found among the Political Collections of MUton , in folio, by Jo. 
Nichols, Jr., appeared in February, 1743. 35 Beyond these collected edi- 

35 Gent. Mag., Feb., 1743, 13:112. This work has not been seen, an 4 it is not 
known to contain anything written by Milton. 
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tions, already considered, the prose works of Milton appeared only in 
separate publications of the several pieces, until the great seven volume 
editions, with Translations and Critical Remarks by C. Symmons, from 
the press of J. Johnson, in 1806. 

Apparently the most popular of Milton’s single Letters were the 

Epistola ad PoUio, and the Scriptum dom. Protectoris contra 

Hispanos (1655). The former of these was printed in folio, by T. 
Cooper, in two editions, in 1738, and another edition of the Latin ap- 
peared in 1774. It was also translated from the Latin, and illustrated 
with Notes, in a folio edition, London, 1740. The Manifesto against Spain 
dated from October 26, 1655, and was translated into German in the 
same year. It was printed in English Translation in three editions, 
1738, 1740, and 1741. 

Milton's History of Britain, with its fundamental doctrine of virtue 
and liberty, 8 ® was first published in 1670, but that part of it which 
described the “Character of the Long Parliament and Assembly of 
Divines, in 1641," was expunged by the Licenser. This rejected portion, 
later restored to the History, was included in the Harleian Miscellany 
(vol. v.) in 1744. The History itself was reprinted in octavo, London, 
1677, 1678, and 1695, and in folio in 1706, and again in 1719. The 
frequent references to this History indicate that it was rather widely 
read during the Eighteenth Century. 37 

The Eikonoklastes, after its first publication in 1649, was reprinted 
in 1650, translated into French, by John Dury, under the sanction and 
supervision of Milton, in 1652, ordered suppressed August 13, 1660, 
reprinted in 1690, and edited in 1756 by Richard Baron, whose edition 
was printed again, for the benefit of his family, in 1770. 

The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce was published in 1643, and 
again in 1644, and 1645. Considerations Touching the Likeliest Means 
to Remove Hirlings out of the Church , after the original edition in 
1659, appeared as a supplement to Du Moulin ’s treatment of the same 
subject in 1680, and in separate editions in 1717, and 1723. The Dis- 
cource upon the Harmony of the Spheres was printed in Translation, 
by Francis Peck, in his New Memoirs of Milton (1740). 

The Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth 
(1660) was included in the Harleian Miscellany (vol. iv) in 1744, and 
was printed separately by Ridgeway in 1791. The anonymous editor of 
this last edition was very enthusiastic over this pamphlet of Milton, 
both for its intrinsic worth, and because “it furnishes a rational and 

8 ®“The inseparable connection between liberty and virtue was the fundamental 
doctrine of Milton’s political pamphlets as well as his History , and he emphasized 
it both in Paradise Lost and Para. Regained” C. H. Firth, Milton as an Historian . 
Pro . Br. Acad., 1907-8, p. 257. 

87 Appendix A. 
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satisfactory answer to the splendid sophistry of Edmund Burke.” To 
all this enthusiasm, a critic of the work replied, “If it be democracy , 
it is not liberty .” 38 

The Areopagitica appeared in the following editions separately 
printed: 


1644 

Original edition. 

London. 

4to. 

1738 

Printed by A. Millar. 

London. 

8 vo. 

1772 

Another edition. 

London. 

8 vo. 

1780 

With Blackburne’s Remarks on Johnson. 

i 6 mo. 

1791 

James Losh, editor. 

London. 

8 vo. 

1792 

? 

Blamire. 

8 vo. 

1793 

Robert Hall, editor. 

Robinsons. 

8 vo. 


Besides these editions, there was a very popular imitation of the 
treatise, entitled, Sur la liberte de la Presse, imite de V anglais de MU - 
ton . Par le Comte de Mirabeau. Londres (Paris?), 1788. Another 
edition was printed the next year ; and there seems to have been another 
such work in 1789, with a second edition in 1792. 

Archdeacon Blackburne included the Areopagitica and the Tractate 
of Education in his Remarks on Johnson f s Life of Milton because he 
felt that these two writings of Milton were not as well known as they 
deserved to be. But when the edition of 1792 came out, the Critical 
Review said, “This tract is so exceedingly well known that all com- 
mendation of it must be superfluous.” 89 

The Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio was published in 1651, with 
succeeding editions in 1651(3), 1652, and 1658. The work was burned 
in France soon after its publication, and in London, by the common 
hangman, August 13, 1660, along with the Eikonoklastes. It survived 
the persecution, however, and was translated into English, by Joseph 
Washington, an English lawyer, in 1692. 40 After this date, it became 
a permanent part of Milton’s Prose Works. No other separate edition 
of the work has been noticed until the time of the French Revolution. 

88 Mo. Rev., Jan., 1792, 88(7) 1102. 

89 Cr. Rev., Jan., 1793, n. s » 7:106. 

^Joseph Washington was the son of a wealthy merchant, Robert Washington, 
of Leeds. He was a friend to Lord Sommers, and a collateral ancestor of General 
George Washington of the early American Colonies (Allibone). 

This Translation was made, according to the Printer's Advertisement, “partly 
for (Washington's) own private entertainment, and partly to gratify one or two of 
his friends, without any design of making it public.” But the Translation was 
published, soon after Washington’s death in 1691 (?). It showed the tenor of 
feeling in the Washington Family, and established a probable link between 
Milton's influence and the cause of American Liberty. Sparks, Life of George 
Washington. Boston , 1855 , pp. 500-501. 
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In 1789, there was printed in Paris the Theorie de la Roy ante d’aprds 
la Doctrine de Milton . This was a translation from the Defensio , by 
J. B. Salaville( f), with a preliminary dissertation “Sur Milton et ses 
ouvrages,” which was attributed to Mirabeau. There was probably a 
close connection between this work and the French Revolution. 

By far the most printed piece of all Milton’s Prose was the Tractate 
of Education, which was addressed to Samuel Hartlib in 1644. The 
multiplication of appearances in the case of this Tractate was due to 
the fact that it was added to the Poems on Several Occasions in 1673, 
and tended to remain a part of that collection, which was usually ap- 
pended to Paradise Regained. 

1644 Original edition. Printer and place not given. 4to. 

A9 1673 

1698 Prose Works , edited by Toland. 

23 1713 25 1720 

1723 T. Lefevre, A Compendious Way of Teaching Ancient and Modem 
Languages. J. Downing, London. 8vo., pp. 99-116. 

28 1725 29 1727 31 1730 32 1731 

1738 Prose Works, edited by T. Birch. I, 135-140. 

37 1741 39 1743 42 1752 49 I7SI 

38 1742 41 1747 43 1747 

1750 T. Le Fevre, A Compendious Way &c. For W. Meadows, London. 

4th edition . 8vo. pp. 126-148. 

1751 An Essay on Education. C. Corbett, London. 8vo. 

1752 German edition. 

53 1752 54 1752 55 1753 56 1753 

1753 Prose Works, edited by Birch and Baron. 

60 1755 61 1756 66 1760 

1761 Essays on Education, by Milton, Locke, & the Spectator. 

71 1763? 75 1766 85 1772 108 1790 

1780 With Blackbume’s Remarks on Johnson. 

1781 German edition, with Paradise Regained &c. 

The above list shows, besides the two German editions, thirty-four 
editions of the Tractate in England. But the 1750 edition, by Le Fevre, 
was the fourth of that work, which seems to imply two other editions 
of the Tractate, making a total of thirty-six times for that treatise to 
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appear before 1801. The very tenacity with which this prose tag ad- 
hered to the Minor Poems, as arranged by Milton in 1673, was an 
expression of that feeling of semi-sacredness which attached itself to 
everything to which Milton had set his hand. 

The separate edition of 1751, published by Corbett, has the interest 
of being “ dedicated to the Earl of Harcourt, governor to the Prince of 
Wales and Prince Edward.” 41 The Essays on Education , by Milton, 
Locke , and the Authors of the Spectator (1761), were edited by R. Wynne, 
who added “Observations on the Ancient and Modern Languages.” 
Both of the great Reviews agreed that this volume brought together the 
thought of the most considerable modern writers on the important sub- 
ject of education. 42 Archdeacon Blackburne added the Tractate to his 
Remarks, for the reason that it 

“was grown scarce, being omitted in some editions, both of the author’s prose and 
poetical works; but highly worthy (it is) to be preserved as prescribing a course 
of discipline, which, though out of fashion in these times, affords many useful 
lessons to those who may have abilities and courage enough to adopt some of those 
improvements, of which the modes of learned education in present practice are 
confessedly susceptible.” 48 

The foregoing lists of the publications may be summarized as fol- 
lows, though figures after 1800 are not very reliable as to completeness. 

41 Gent. Mag., July, 1751. 21 :33s. 

42 Mo. Rev., July, 1761. 25:76. Cr. Rev., June, 1761. 11:500. 

48 Remarks on Johnson's Life of Milton. 1780, p. v. 
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To 1680 3 3 3 4 4* 2 13312162 

1680-90 I 2* 2* 2 I 

1690-00 433 4* 4* 323222223 1 

1700-10 3 2 2 2 2 2 1 I 

1710-20 3222331 I I 2 

1720-30 6 3 4 4 5 5 1 I 4 

1730-40 5 2 1 5 1 3 3? 1 I I 1 2 1 2 

1740-50 10 6 10 9 5 6 2? 1 1 6 

1750-60 - 13 12 15 14 13 8* 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 12 

1760-70 16 6 8 7 7 10* 2 1 3 

1770-80 - 14 12 9 14 9 11 2 2 

1780-90 7 4 5 8 6 7 12 

1790-01 16 8 6 12 9* 14* 1 3 

1801-iot 15 8 8t 

1810-20 11 4 4 

1820-30 7 5 4 

1830-40 65 4 

1840-43 22 2 


♦Includes Latin and Greek Translations. 
tBr. Mus. Cat., after Anderson. 
tMinor Poems. 

In these facts of the publication of Milton’s works a few points of 
interest are prominent. There was an obvious tendency to publish the 
significant parts of the Prose Works in connection with the revolutionary 
movements of the period under consideration. The Poetry, however, 
showed a more even increase in volume, rising high at the middle of 
the Eighteenth Century, and maintaining itself throughout the Romantic 
Movement. 

Throughout the period, Paradise Lost was the poem of central 
interest, far more than the final summary would seem to indicate, al- 
though the summary shows the editions of Paradise Lost , as a rule, 
greatly to exceed in number those of any other part of the Poetry. In 
seventeen title-pages of the Poetical Works, everything is subordinated 
to Paradise Lost , in a manner apparently designed to catch the publie 
eye. In twelve title-pages, the Minor Poems are likewise “ added to” 
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Paradise Regained , as pointed out on page 33 above. Some of these 
title-pages represent multiplied editions of the poems, and of the poet- 
ical works. The subordination of the Minor Poems was further empha- 
sized in the fact that they multiplied the editions not as poems , but as 
adaptations into entertainments . 

The truth, whatever its bearings upon the Milton question, is that 
the English people of this period invested their Milton-money pre-emi- 
nently in Paradise Lost . The amount of money thus expended, if cor- 
rectly known, would present figures that would stagger the imagination. 
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CHAPTER III 


Poetical Tributes to Milton 

One begins to enter into the full current of a great national influ- 
ence when one reads the heart of poets, the mind of critics, and the 
problems of historians, who profoundly feel and profoundly study the 
tendencies of their times. The common rabble may feel the throbbing 
impulse of national enthusiasm. They may fall, even blindly, into the 
full current of great national movements. They may exalt a national 
hero, or saint, or poet, to the pinnacle of idolatry. But it requires 
penetrating genius, and careful scholarship, to analyze, and direct, and 
adequately express the real cause that gives rise to such enthusiastic 
national movements. 

Turning now to the poets of this period, who have felt their way 
deep into the heart of Miltonic interests, one may hear, even from Mil- 
ton’s own day, a definite, harmonious, and persistent note of poetic 
praise that is full of significance. 

The earliest Tributes belong to the period of Milton ’s Minor Poetry, 
and come from the genial land of Italy, where Milton was known and 
admired, if not really loved. Some of them are given here in the Eng- 
lish translation by William Cowper, as furnishing a significant compass 
at once of the entire period under consideration. The other Tributes 
follow, approximately at least, in their chronological order. 


1 What features, form, mien, manners, with a mind 
1645 Oh how intelligent, and how refined ! 

Were but thy piety from fault as free, 

Thou wouldst no Angle but an Angel be. 

2 Meles and Mincio both your urns depress! 

1645 Sebetus boast henceforth thy Tasso less! 

But let the Thames o’erpeer all floods since he, 

For Milton famed, shall, single, match the three. 

3 Greece sound thy Homer's, Rome thy Virgil’s name, 
1645 But England’s Milton equals both in fame. 

5i 
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4 In Ocean's blazing flood enshrined, 

1645 Whose vassal tide around her swells, 

Albion, from other realms disjoined, 

The prowess of the world excels; 

She teems with heroes that to glory rise, 

With more than human force in our astonished eyes. 

To Virtue, driven from other lands, 

Their bosoms yield a safe retreat; 

Her law alone their deed commands, 

Her smiles they feel divinely sweet; 

Confirm my record, Milton, generous youth! 

And by true virtue prove thy virtue’s praise a truth. 


Babel confused, and with her towers 
Unfinished spreading wide the plain. 

Has served but to evince thy powers, 

With all her tongues confused in vain, 

Since not alone thy England’s purest phrase 

But every polished realm thy various speech displays. 

The secret things of heaven and earth, 

By Nature, too reserved, concealed 
From other minds of highest worth, 

To thee are copiously revealed; 

Thou knowest them clearly, and thy views attain 
The utmost bounds prescribed to moral truth’s domain. 


Give me, that I may praise thy song, 


I who beside the Arno strain 
To match thy merit with my lays, 

Learn, after many an effort vain, 

To admire thee rather than to praise; 

And that by mute astonishment alone, 

Not by the faltering tongue, thy worth may best be known. 

S As he, who fought at Barriers with Salmasius, 

167 — Engag’d with nothing but his Stile and Phrases ; 


x The Neapolitan, John Baptist Manso, To the Englishman , John Milton . 
2 John Salsillo of Rome, An Epigram. To John Milton. 8 Selvaggi, To John Milton. 
4 Signior Antonio Francini, An Ode. 

All published by Milton, with an apology, in his Poems , 1645. Translated 
by Wm. Cowper, 1791 &c, and published in Wm. Hayle/s edition of Milton’s 
Poems trans’d by Cowper, 1802, pp. 2-7. See CowpePs Poetical Works (J. Bruce), 
3 vols., 1896. Ill, 139-146. 
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Wav’d to assert the Murther of a Prince, 

The Author of false Latin to convince; 

But laid the Merits of the cause aside, 

By those, that understood them, to be try’d 
And counted breaking Priscian’s Head a thing 
More capital, than to behead a King, 

For which h* has been admir’d by all the Leam’d, 

Of Knaves concern’d, and Pedants unconcerned. 

6 O Thou, the wonder of the present age, 

Wr. B4 An age immers’d in luxury and vice; 

1674 A race of triflers; who can relish naught, 

But the gay issue of an idle brain ; 

How could’st thou hope to please this tinsel race! 

Though blind, yet, with the penetrating eye 
Of intellectual light, thou dost survey 
The labyrinth perplex’d of Heaven’s decrees ; 

And with a quill pluck’d from an Angel’s wing, 

Dipt in the fount that laves the eternal throne, 

Trace the dark paths of Providence Divine, 

And justify the ways of God to man. 

7 Qui legis Amissam Paradisum, grandia magni 
1674 Carmina Miltoni, quid nisi cincta legis? &c. 

8 When I beheld the Poet blind, yet bold, 

1674 In slender books his vast design unfold, 

Messiah crowned, God’s reconciled decree, 

Rebelling angels, the forbidden tree, 

Heaven, hell, earth, chaos, all; the argument 
Held me awhile misdoubting his intent, 

That he would ruin (for I saw him strong) 

The sacred truths to fable and old song, 

(So Samson groped the temple’s post in spite) 

The world o’erwhelming to revenge his sight. 

Yet as I read, soon growing less severe, 

I liked his project, the success did fear; 

8 Saml Butler (1612-1680). Fragment of an intended Sec. Part of the . . . 
Satyr. After Hudibras (Masson, Milton, 6:636). Genuine Remains (R. Thyer). 
1759. I, 220. 

6 “F(rancis) C(raddock). 1680.” Member with Milton of the Rota Club. 
To Mr. John Milton, On ... . Par. Lost. Fawkes & Woty, The Ptl. Calendar, 
8:69. H. J. Todd, Life of Milton, 1826, 199-200. 

7 Saml. Barrow, M.D., In Paradisum Amissam sum mi Poetae Joannis Miltoni. 
This poetical tribute was prefixed to the 1674 edition of Par. Lost, and has been 
many times reprinted with it. 
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Through that wide field how he his w r ay should find, 

O’er which lame faith leads understanding blind ; 

Lest he perplex the things he would explain, 

And what was easy he should render vain. 

Or if a work so infinite he spanned, 

Jealous I was that some less skilful hand 
(Such as disquiet always what is well, 

And by ill imitating would excel) 

Might hence presume the whole creation’s day 
To change in scenes, and show it in a play. 

Pardon me. mighty poet, nor despise 
My causeless, yet not impious, surmise. 

But I am now convinced, and none will dare 
Within thy labours to pretend a share. 

Thou hast not missed one thought that could be fit, 

And all that was improper dost omit; 

So that no room is here for writers left, 

But to detect their ignorance or theft. 

That majesty which through thy work doth reign 
Draws the devout, deterring the profane; 

And things divine thou treat’st of in such state 
As them preserves, and thee, inviolate. 

At once delight and horror on us seize, 

Thou sing’st with so much gravity and ease, 

And above human flight dost soar aloft, 

With plumes so strong, so equal, and so soft: 

A bird named from that paradise you sing 
So never flags, but always keeps on wing. 

Where could’st thou words of such a conpass find ? 

Whence furnish such a vast expanse of mind? 

Just Heaven thee, like Tiresias, to requite, 

Rewards with prophecy thy loss of sight. 

Well mightst thou scorn thy readers to allure 
With tinkling rhyme, of thy own sense secure, 

While the Town-Bayes writes all the while, and spells, 

And like a packhorse tires without his bells. 

Their fancies like our bushy points appear: 

The poets tag them, we for fashion wear. 

I too, transported by the mode, offend, 

And while I meant to praise thee, must commend ; 

Thy verse created like thy theme sublime, 

In number, weight, and measure, needs not rhyme. 

•Andrew Marvell (1620-1678). On Paradise Lost, prefixed to the 1674 edition. 
Poems of A. Marvell (G. A. Aitken), pp. 109-111. 
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9 .... His age and fruit together ripe, 

Wr. c. Of which blind Homer only was the type : 

1674 Tiresias like, he mounted up on high, 

And scorn’d the filth of dull mortality; 

Convers’d with gods, and grac’d their royal line, 

All ectasie, all rapture, all divine! 

Daphnis, the great reformer of our isle! 

Daphnis, the patron of the Roman stile ! 

Who first to sense converted doggrel rhimes, 

The Muses’ bells take off, and stopt their chimes; 

On surer wings, with an immortal flight, 

Taught us how to believe, and how to write! 

Even tombs of stone in time will wear away ; 

Brass pyramids are subject to decay; 

But lo! the poet’s fame shall brighter shine 
In each succeeding age, 

Laughing at the baffled rage 
Of envious enemies and destructive time. 

10 Milton, whose Muse with such daring Flight, 

Written Lead out the warring Seraphim to fight. 

1680 

11 Let each man begin without delay; 

1682 But he must do more than I can say, 

Must above Cowley, nay, and Milton too prevail, 

Succeed where great Torquato, and our greater Spencer fail. 


9 Chas. Goodall (1671-1689). A Propitiatory Sacrifice to the Ghost of J. M., 
in a Dialogue between Thyrsis and Cory don. Poems by a late Scholar of Eaton, 
1689, p. 1 15. H. J. Todd, Lf. of Milton , 202. 

10 John Oldham (1653-1683). Bion. A Pastoral. On the Death of the Earl 
of Rochester. Poems & Trans. , Lond., 1684, p. 82. 

n John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham (1648-1721). An Essay Upon Poetry . 
Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 10:91-94. Found also in J. E. Spingarn’s Crit. Essays of the 
17th Cent., 2:286-296. 

The development of these lines, from the forms here given, to that of their 
final revision, is parallel with the solidifying of conservative national opinion in 
its gradual exaltation of Milton. The editon of 1713 reads, 

Must above Milton’s lofty flights prevail, 

Succeed where Spenser, and even Torquato fail. 

Dr. Johnson observed this transition. He says, “At the time when this work 
first appeared, Milton’s fame was not yet fully established, and therefore Tasso 
and Spenser were set before him .... The last line in succeeding editions was 
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12 Milton did the wealthy mine disclose, 

1677? And rudely cast what you could well dispose; 

He roughly drew, on an old-fashioned ground, 

A chaos ; for no perfect world was found, 

Till through the heap your mighty genius shined : 

He was the golden ore which you refined. 

13 To whom ev’n the fanatics’ altars raise, 

1682 Bow in their own despite, and grin your praise; 

As if a Milton from the dead arose, 

Fil’d off the rust, and the right party chose. 

14 Have you forgot how Raphael’s numerous prose 
1684 Led our exalted souls thro’ heavenly camps, 

And mark'd the grounds where proud apostate thrones 
Defied Jehovah! ( continues 27 lines of blank verse). 


Oh may I live to hail the glorious day, 

And sing loud paeans through the crowded way, 
When in triumphant state the British Muse, 

True to herself, shall barbarous aid refuse. 

And in the Roman majesty appear, 

Which none know better, and none come so near. 

15 Now, in soft notes, like dying swans he’d sing, 

1688 Now tower aloft, like eagles on the wing; 

Speak of adventurous deeds in such a strain, 

As all but Milton would attempt in vain; 

And only there, where his rapt Muse does tell 
How in the aetherial war the apostate Angels fell. 


shortened, and the order of names continued; but now Milton is at last advanced 
to the highest place, and the passage thus adjusted (ed. 1723) : 

Must above Tasso’s lofty flights prevail, 

Succeed where Spenser, and even Milton fail.” 

Dr. Johnson, Life of Sheffield. Cf. Spingarn, above, p. 356. 

19 and “Nath. Lee (i653?-i 692). Both addressed to Dryden: “on his State 
of Innocence; 1S on Absalom & Achitophel, and written probably in 1677 and 1682 
respectively. 

14 Wentworth Dillon, 4th. Earl of Roscommon (1633-1685). Essay on Trans - 
lated Verse. 2nd Ed. 1685. Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 8:264. 

“Anonymous. Poems to the Memory of Edm. Waller , Esq. H. J. Todd, 
Life of Milton, 1826, p. 201. Geo. Granville (1667-1735), Lord Lansdowne's poem 
To the Immortal Memory of Waller, and also his To Flavia, have allusions to 
Paradise, or Eden. Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 11:13, 17. 
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16 Three poets, in three distant ages born, 

1688 Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The first in loftiness of thought surpassed ; 

The next in majesty; in both the last. 

The force of Nature could no farther go; 

To make a third, she joined the other two. 

17 The Daring Muse unbeaten paths shall tread, 

1691 In Visionary Dreams of Rapture led, 

Descend into the Region of the Dead, 

Elysian Bow’rs, where Waller's well-tuned Lyre 
The Art of Numbers shall instruct the Quire, 

Where Milton on Eternal Roses lies, 

Deep Wrapt in Dreams of his own Paradise: 

Th’ adventurous Muse, with this kind vision charm'd, 

Shall question Fate, consult the Sacred Throng, &c. 

18 Or mighty Milton walks thro' paths untrod, 

1692 And sings the ancient Wars of God. 

19 Here reading how fond Adam was betray’d, 

1694 And how by sin Eve’s blast'd charms decay'd; 

Our common loss unjustly you complain; 

So small that part of it, which you sustain. 

You still, fair mother, in your offspring trace 
The stock of beauty destin’d for the race: 

Kind Nature, forming them, the pattern took 
From Heaven's first work, and Eve’s original look 

You, happy saint, the serpent’s power control : 

Scarce any actual gilt defiles your soul; 

And Hell does o'er that mind vain triumph boast, 

Which gains a Heaven, for earthly Eden lost. 

ie John Dryden (1631-1700). Epigram on Milton, placed under his portrait in 
the folio edition of 1688. 

This Epigram was very popular in the 18th. Century and later. Walter Ham- 
ilton (Parodies, II., 233-236) gives 39 parodies of this Epigram. Others may be 
found in And’s Br. Pts., 8:548 (by Wm. Pattison, 1728), and in Chalmers, Eng. 
Pts., 16:51 (by C. Smart, 1753). Cowper wondered that it had never been trans- 
lated into Latin, and undertook the task himself. (Letter To The Rev. Wm. Un- 
win, July 11, 1780). 

17 Nahum Tate (1652-1715). A Poem, occasioned by the late Discontent and 
Disturbances in the State, 1691. Poems on Affairs of State, vol. iv. 285-309. p. 309. 
19 The Athenian Mercury , Sept. 17, 1692. Ath. Oracle. 1. 270. 

19 Matt Prior (1664-1721). To The Lady Dursley. Written in her Paradise 
Lost. 
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With virtue strong as yours had Eve been arm’d, 

In vain the fruit had blushed, or serpent charmed ; 

Nor had our bliss by penitence been bought; 

Nor had frail Adam fall'll, nor Milton wrote. 

20 See here how bright the first-born virgin shone, 

1694 And how the first fond lover was undone. 

Such charming words, our beauteous Mother spoke, 

As Milton wrote, and such as yours her look. 

Yours, the best copy of th' original face, 

Whose beauty was to furnish all the race: 

Such chains no other could escape but he ; 

There’s no way to be safe, but not to see. 

21 But Milton next, with high and haughty stalk, 

1694 Unfettered in majestic numbers walks: 

Apr. 3 No vulgar hero can his Muse engage; 

Nor earth’s wide scene confine his hallow'd rage. 

See! See! he upwards springs, and towering high 
Spurns the dull province of mortality, 

Shakes Heaven’s eternal throne with dire alarms, 

And sets the Almighty thunderer in arms. 

Whate’er his pen describes I more than see, 

Whilst every verse, arrayed in majesty, 

Bold and sublime, my whole attention draws, 

And seems above the critic’s nicer laws. 

How are you struck with terrour and delight. 

When angel with arch-angel copes in fight! 

When great Messiah’s outspread banner shines, 

How does the charriot rattle in his lines ! 

What sound of brazen-wheels, what thunder, scare, 

And stun the reader with the din of war! 

With fear my spirits and my blood retire, 

To see the seraph sunk in clouds of fire; 

But when, with eager steps, from hence I rise, 

And view the first gay scenes of Paradise; 

What tongue, what words of rapture can express 
A vision so profuse of pleasantness ! 

Oh had the poet ne’er profaned his pen, 

To varnish o’er the guilt of faithless men; 

His other works might have deserved applause ! 

But now the language can’t support the cause; 

20 Same. To The Countess of Dorset. Written in her Milton. Probably in 
her special copy of the 1688 edition. Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 10:134 Prior's Poems, 
Aldine Ed., I., 38, 39. 

21 Joseph Addison (1672-1719). An Acct. of the Greatest English Poets . To 
Mr. Henry Sacheverell, April 3, 1694. Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 9:529-530. 
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While the clean current, though serene and bright, 

Betrays a bottom odious to the sight. 

22 Hear then, great bard, who can alike inspire 

1694? With Waller’s softness, or with Milton’s fire; 

Whilst I, the meanest of the Muses’ throng, 

To thy just praises tune th’ advent’rous song. 

How am I filled with rapture and delight 
When gods and mortals, mixed, sustain the fight! 

Like Milton, then though in more polished strains, 

The chariots rattle o’er the smoking plains. 

What though archangel ’gainst archangel arms, 

And highest Heaven resounds with dire alarms ! 

Doth not the reader with like dread survey 
The wounded gods repuls’d with foul dismay? 

23 These sacred lines with wonder we peruse 
1698? And praise the flights of a seraphic Muse, 

Till thy seditious prose provokes our rage, 

And soils the beauties of thy brightest page. 

Thus here we see transporting scenes arise, 

Heaven’s radiant host, and opening Paradise; 

Then trembling view the dread abyss beneath, 

Hell’s horrid mansions, and the realms of Death. 

Whilst here thy bold majestic numbers rise, 

And range th’ embattled legions of the skies, 

With armies fill the azure plains of light, 

And paint the lively terrours of the fight, 

We owe the poet worthy to rehearse 
Heaven’s lasting triumphs in immortal verse. 

But when thy impious, mercenary pen 
Insults the best of princes, best of men, 

Our admiration turns to just disdain, 

And we revoke the fond applause again. 

Like the fall’n angels in their state, 

Thou shar’dst their nature, insolence and fate: 

To harps divine, immortal hymns they sung, 

As sweet thy voice, as sweet thy lyre was strung. 

As they did rebels to the Almighty grow, 

So thou profan’st His image here below. 

Apostate Bard ! may not thy guilty ghost, 

Discover to its own eternal cost, 

That as they Heaven, thou Paradise hast lost! 

22 Lord Middlesex, Chas. Sackville (1638-1706), To Mr. Pope. On Reading 
Mr. Addison's Acct. of the Eng. Poets. Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 12:135. 

28 Dr. Thos. Yalden (1670-1736). On The Re-Printing Milton's Prose Works 
with his poems. Written in his Paradise Lost. Anderson, Br. Pts., 7 762. Chalm- 
ers, Eng. Pts., 1 1 74. 
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24 If this you can, your care you’ll well bestow, 

1700 And some new Milton or a Spenser grow. 

25 Why am I thus, of late, uneasy grown? 

1701 Why thus aside my best-loved Milton thrown? 

26 But when sometimes we would unbend our care 
1701 From studies too abstracted and severe, 

Then Poetry we read. 

The lofty Milton was our usual choice, 

Whose elevated, more than human voice, 

Is tun'd to Angels* ears, is tun'd too high 
For any theme but immortality. 

27 With Waller our first Dawn of Light arose, 

1703 He did the Beauties of the Mom disclose: 

Then Milton came, and Cowley blest our eyes; 

With joy we saw the distant Glory rise: 

But there remain’d some footsteps of the Night, 

Dark Shadows still were intermixed with Light: 

Those Shades the mighty Dryden chas’d away, 

And show’d the Triumphs of refulgent Day. 

28 Think not that to th' ancient Bards I am alone confin'd, 
1703 They please, but never shall engross my mind; 

In modern Writers I can Beauties find. 

Phoebus has been propitious to this Isle, 

And on our Poets still is pleas’d to smile. 

Milton was warm'd by his enliv’ning Fire, 

Who Denham, Waller, Cowley, did inspire, 

Roscommon too, whom the learn’d World admire. 

29 Scarcely in Marvel's keen remarks we find 
1703 Such energy of Wit and Reason join’d. 

Great Milton’s Shade with pleasure oft look’d down, 

A Genius to applaud so like his own. 


24 Saml. Wesley (1662-1735). An Epistle To A Friend Concerning Poetry . 
This and the next are from the Eng. Studien, 40:182. 

25 Saml. Say (1676-1742). An Essay on Milton's Verse . Poems on Sev. Occa- 
sions, 1745. Elegy the Second. 

2 «“W. S.” An Epistle To Mr. IV , Fellow of Trin. Coll . Cantab . 

A New Misc. of Original Poems , on Sev. Occasions, London, 1701. 29-33. 

27 Lady Mary Chudleigh (1656-1710). To Mr. Dryden, on his Excellent Trans, 
of Virgil (1697). Poems on Sev. Occasions, London, 1703. 25-28. This was 
probably written about 1697. 

28 Same, pp. 45*67- 
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30 O Melody, the same 
1706 That kindled Mantuan fire, and rais’d Maeonian flame. 

Nor are these sounds to British bards unknown, 

Or sparingly reveal’d to one alone: 

Witness sweet Spenser’s lays: 

And witness that immortal song, 

As Spenser sweet, as Milton strong. 

Which humble Boyne o’er Tiber’s flood could raise, 

And mighty William sing with well proportioned praise. 

31 Give me the chariot whose diviner wheels 
1706 Mark their own route, and unconfin’d 

Bound o’er the everlasting hills, 

And lose the clouds below, and leave the stars behind. 

Give me the Muse whose generous force, 

Impatient of the reins, 

Pursues an unattempted course, 

Breaks all the critics iron chains, 

And bears to Paradise the raptur’d mind. 

There Milton dwells. The mortal sung 
Themes not presum’d by mortal tongue; 

New terrours, or new glories shine 
In every page, and flying scenes divine 
Surprise the wondering sense, and draw our souls along. 

Behold his Muse sent f explore 
The unapparent deep where waves of chaos roar. 

And realms of night unknown before. 

She trac’d a glorious path unknown, 

Through fields of heavenly war, and seraphs overthrown, 

Where his adventurous genius led: 

Sovereign, she fram’d a model of her own, 

Nor thanked the living nor the dead. 

The noble hater of degenerate rhyme 
Shook off the chains, and built his verse sublime, 

A monument too high for coupled sounds to climb. 

He mourn’d the garden lost below; 

29 Nahum Tate (1652-1715). In Memory of Joseph Washington, Esq.; late of 
the Middle Temple, An Elegy. Poems on Affairs of State, 1703. I. 223-225. 
Washington died about 1691, near which time this was probably written. Sparks, 
Life of G. Wash., p. 500. 

80 Wm. Congreve (1670-1729). Ode (To the Queen). Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 
10 : 302-303. 

81 Isaac Watts (1674-1748). The Adventurous Muse. Horae Lyricae, Book //. 
Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 13:58. 
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(Earth is the scene for tuneful woe) 

Now bliss beats high in all his veins. 

Now the lost Eden he regains, 

Keeps his own air, and triumphs in unrival’d strains. 

Immortal bard ! Thus thy own Raphael sings, 

And knows no rule but native fire: 

All Heaven sits silent, while to his sovereign strings 
He talks unutterable things. 

32 Philips, by Phoebus and his Aldrich taught, 

1707 Sings with that heat wherewith his Churchill fought, 

Unfetter'd in great Milton’s strain he writes, 

Like Milton’s angels whilst his hero fights ; 

Pursues the Bard, whilst he with honour can, 

Equals the poet, and excels the man. 

33 Oh ! might I paint him in Miltonian verse, 

1708 With strains like those he sung on Glo’ster’s herse; 

But with the meaner tribe I'm forc’d to chime, 

And, wanting strength to rise, descend to rhyme. 

Rail on, ye triflers, who to Will's repair, 

For new lampoons, fresh cant, or modish air; 

Rail on at Milton’s son, who, wisest bold, 

Rejects new phrases, and resumes the old. 

Beyond his praise or blame thy works prevail, 

Complete where Dryden and thy Milton fail; 

Great Milton’s wing on lower themes subsides, 

And Dryden oft in rhyme his weakness hides. 

34 Pomona see with Milton’s grandeur rise, 

1709 The most delicious fruit of Paradise, 

Feb. With apples might the first-born man deceive 

And more persuasive voice than tempting Eve, 

Not to confine you here. 

35 All Hell resounds thy Name with loud applause, 

1710 But above all, the Hot-brained Atheist Crew, 

82 Thos. Tickell (1686-1740). Oxford. A Poem. J. Nichols, A Sel. Col. of 
Pms. 1780. 5:42. Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 11:130-134. 

88 Edm. (Neale) Smith (1668-1710). A Poem To The Memory of Mr. John 
Philip 4. Anderson, Br. Pts., 6:616-618. Lintot's Misc. Poems and Trans. 1712. 
Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 9:204-206. 

84 Wm. King (1663-1712). The Art of Love; in Imitation of Ovid's De Arte 
Amandi. Part xiii. Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 9:279. 

85 Abel Evans (1679-1737). The Apparition. A Poem. L. 1710. 
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That ever Greece, or Rome, or Britain knew, 

Hobbes, Milton, Blount, Yanini with him join; 

All equally Admire the Vast Design. 

36 When Fancy makes unvulgar Flight her aim, 

1711 Wing’d with this vigorous, clear, seraphic Flame, 

She ranges Nature’s universal Frame; 

Bright Seeds of Thought from various Objects takes, 
Whence her fair Scenes and Images she makes : 
Spirits so swift, so fine, so bold, so strong, 

Gave Milton Genius fit for Milton’s song. 

37 What though majestic Milton stands alone 

?c Inimitably great ! 

1712 Bow low, ye bards, at his exalted throne, 

And lay your labours at his feet; 

Capacious soul ! whose boundless thoughts survey 
Heaven, Hell, earth, sea ; 

Lo ! where th’ embattled gods appear, 

The mountains from their seats they tear, 

And shake th’ empyreal Heavens with impious war. 

38 While Milton’s soaring fancy flies, 

1712 And sings of feuds above the skies, 

Pub. Dreadfully fills the heavenly plain, 

With vanquished powers, cherubs stain 
Surprized and trembling from afar, 

We scarce behold th* immortal war : 

Their fauchions formidably bright, 

Their swords composed of beaten light; 

And beamy arms with dreadful blaze 
From each contending van amaze: 

W r ith dread we view th’ apostate foe, 

Plung’d in the deep abyss below. 

39 The groves of Eden, vanish’d now so long, 

1713 Live in description and look green in song: 

These, were my breast inspir’d with flame, 

Like them in beauty, should be like in fame. 


86 Richard Blackmore (d. 1729). The Nature of Man. Edition , London , 1720. 
p. 17. 

S7 Wm. Somerville (1675-1742). An Imitation of Horace. Book iv. Ode ix. 
Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 11:192. And., Br. Pts., 8:294. 

M Wm. King (1663-1712). Bibliotheca: A Poem Occasioned by the Sight of 
A Modem Library. Nichols, Sel. Col. of Pms., 3:56. 

S9 Alex. Pope (1688-1744). Windsor Forest. 
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40 The Muse with transport lov’d him; yet, to fill 

?c His Various lot, she blended good with ill; 

1714 Deprived him of his eyes, but did impart 

The heavenly gift of song, and all the tuneful art. 

41 Look here, ye pedants, who deserve that name, 

1714 And lewdly ravish the great critick’s fame. 

In cloudless beams of light true judgment plays, 

How mild the censure, how refined the praise! 

Beauties ye pass, and blemishes ye cull, 

Profoundly read, and eminently dull. 

Though Linnets sing, yet Owls feel no delight; 

For they the best can judge, who best can write. 

O! had great Milton but surviv’d to hear 
His numbers try’d by such a tuneful ear; 

How would he all thy just remarks commend! 

The more the Critic, own the more the Friend. 

But, did he know once your immortal strain, 

Th’ exalted pleasure would increase the pain : 

He would not blush for faults he rarely knew, 

But blush for glories thus excell’d by you. 

4 2 As through the Psalms, from theme to theme I changed, 
1718 Methinks like Eve in Paradise I rang’d; 

And every grace of song I seem’d to see, 

As the gay pride of every season she; 

She, gently treading all the walks around, 

Admir’d the springing beauties of the ground, 

The lily, glistering with the morning dew, 

The rose in red, the violet in blue, 

The pink in pale, the bells in purple rows, 

The tulips colour’d in a thousand shows: 

Then here and there perhaps she pulled a flower 
To strew with moss, and paint her leafy bower; 

And here and there, like her I went along, 

Chose a bright strain, and bid it deck my song. 


40 John Hughes (1677-1720). To The Memory of Milton . Anderson, Br. 
Pts., 7:314 

41 Lawrence Eusden (1688-1730). Verses ... On The Spectator's Critique on 
Milton. Steele, Ptl. Misc., 1714. 196-197. Nichols, Sel. Col. of Puts., 1780. 4:157. 

42 Thos. Parnell (1679-1718). The Gift of Poetry. This was written before 
1718, but published in London, June, 1758. G. A. Aitken, Ptl. Wks. of Parnell, 
pp. lxviii, 4. Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 9:371-401. First lines on “Solomon.” 
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43 No more Majestic Virgil’s Heights, 

B4 Nor tow’ring Milton’s lofty Flights, 

1720 Nor courtly Horace’s rebukes, 

Who banters Vice with friendly jokes. 

44 Free from the thraldom of monastic rhymes, 

?c In bright progression bless succeeding times; 

1720 Milton free poesy from the monkish chain, 

And Addison that Milton shall explain; 

Point out the beauties of each living page ; 

Reform the taste of a degen’rate age; 

Show that true wit disdains all little art, 

And can at once engage, and mend the heart; 

Knows even popular applause to gain, 

Yet not malicious, wanton, or profane. 

45 First, one who believ’d he excell'd in translation, 

1720 Founds his claim on the doctrine of man’s transmigration: 
“Since the soul of great Milton was given to me, 

I hope the convention will quickly agree.” 

“Agreed,” quoth Apollo 

“Be gone! sir, you’ve got your subscriptions in time, 

And given in return neither reason nor rhyme.” 

46 In what new region to the just assign’d, 

1721 What new employments please th’ unbodied mind, 

A winged Virtue through th’ ethereal sky, 

From world to world unwearied does he fly? 


Does he delight to hear bold seraphs tell 
How Michael battled, and the Dragon fell, 

Or, mix’d with milder cherubim to glow 
In hymns of love, not ill essay’d below? 

47 Milton, immortal bard, divinely bright, 

172 — Conducts his favorite to the realms of light, 

Where Raphael’s lyre charms the celestial throng, 

Delighted cherubs listening to the song: 

From bliss to bliss the happy beings rove, 

And taste the sweets of music and of love. 

48 Edw. Littleton, LL.D. ( -1733). To Master Henry Archer (at Eton 

School). Norfolk Ptl. Misc., 1744. 2:73-78. Dodsley, Col., 1782. 6:316. Bell, 
Fug . Poetry, 2:59. 

^Lady Mary W. Montagu (1689-1762). The Court of Dullness. Letters & 
Works, 1893. II., 471-4- 

4B Pat. Delany (1685-1768). News front Parnassus. Chalmers, 11:410. 

46 Thos. Tickell (1686-1740). On The Death of Addison. C. D. Cleveland, 
Comp. Eng. Lit., Phila., 1869. 423. 

47 Britannicus : To Dr. Watts. On the 5th. Ed. of Horae Lyricae. (4th ed., 
1722.) Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 13:10. 
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48 Back, scribbler, to thy Caledonian plains, 

172— In vain thou'rt sanctify'd with Milton's name, 

Not even Homer should protect thy shame. 

49 Now to the Muse's soft retirement fly, 

1724 Or soar with Milton 

Here Spenser, Cowley, and that awful name 
Of mighty Milton, flourished into fame: 

From these amusing groves, his copious mind, 

The blooming shades of Paradise designed. 

50 Here Spenser's thoughts in solemn numbers roll, 

172— Here lofty Milton seems to lift the soul. 

51 To move the springs of nature as we please, 

1726? To think with spirit, but to write with ease: 

With living words to warm the conscious heart. 

Or please the soul with nicer charms of art, 

For this the Grecian soar'd in epic strains, 

And softer Maro left the Mantuan plains : 

Melodious Spencer felt the lover's fire, 

And awful Milton strung his Heav'nly lyre. 

52 Rhyme whose bewitching Siren Song 
Has lull'd and sooth'd my Sense too long: 

And from whose silken chains set free, 

I hail the Nymph sweet Liberty. 

'Tis Freedom whispers in mine Ear 
“Thy rhyming Toils at length forbear. 

In Milton’s Page without a rhime 
See how the bard had tower'd sublime : 

While Shakespeare, above Art's control, 

4B Wm. Pattison (1706-1727). To Mr. Mitchell . Anderson, Br. Poets, 8:577. 
This was written to Joseph Mitchell (1684-1738), “Sir Robert Walpole's Poet,” 
in response to The Sine Cure. A Poetical Petition To The Right Honourable 
Robert Walpole, Edq., for the Government of Duck Island in St. James's Park. 
The New Foundling Hospital for Wit., 1784. 6:231-235. 

49 Same. The College Life. To A Friend. Anderson, Br. Pts., 8:555. 

B0 Walter Harte (1709-1774). To A Young Lady, with Fenton's Miscellanies . 
Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 10:423, or 16:329. 

B1 Same. To Mr. Pope. Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 12:136, or 16:330. Bell, Fug. 
Poetry, 6:26. Written on the occasion of Pope's Poems being printed for B. 
Lintot (d. 1737), — i. e. 1726 or 1736. For 50 and 51, see Nichols, Sel. Col., 1780. 
7 : 302-308. 

B *Anonymous. To the Hon. Lieut. Gen l Cholmondoley. From a small vol- 
ume of Poems, which gives no information as to authors and dates, but evidently 
early in the century. 
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Can freeze the Blood, or harrow up the Soul. 

Bold British Bards, who re-assume 

The free-born Rights of Greece and Rome; 

While slavish France in jingling Strain 
Drags on, yet hugs the servile Chain/' 

53 Is not each, each amiable Muse 
1727 Of classic ages, in thy Milton met? 

A genius universal as his theme; 

Astonishing as chaos ; as the bloom 
Of blowing Eden fair; as Heaven sublime. 

54 Now, Sir, as Romans shar'd with Greeks their Fame, 

1729 So should with Romans Britons share the same. 

Homer and Virgil would not scorn to be 

Of Milton's and of Spencer's company. 

55 Though few thy faults, who can perfection boast? 

1730 Spots in the Sun are in his lustre lost : 

Yet ev'n those spots expunge with patient care, 

Nor fondly the minutest error spare. 

Read Philips much, consider Milton more; 

But from their dross extract the purer ore. 

56 Each shallow pate, that cannot reach your name, 

1730 Can read your life, and will be proud to blame. 

Flagitious manners makes impressions deep 
On those that o'er a page of Milton sleep. 

57 No stranger, sir! though born in foreign climes; 

1730 On Dorset downs, when Milton's page 

With Sin and Death, provok'd thy rage, 

Thy rage provok'd, who soothed with gentle rhymes? 

58 Verse without rhyme I never could endure, 

1733 Uncouth in numbers, and in sense obscure. 

B8 James Thomson (1700-1748). Summer, lines 1567-1571. 

54 Anonymous. An Epistle to Lord Viscount Cobharn. In Memory of His 
Friend, the late Mr. Congreve. Congreve died in January, 1729. This Lord Cob- 
ham is Sir Richard Temple (1669-1740). The Altar of Love, &c. ... By the 
most eminent Hands. 3rd. ed., London, 1731, p. 23. 

55 Wm. Somerville (1675-1742). Epistle to Mr. Thomson, on the first Edition 
of his Seasons. Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 11 :20i. 

C0 Edw. Young (1683-1765). Tzvo Epistles To Mr. Pope, Concerning The Au- 
thors of the Age. Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 13:516. 

57 Same. Sea-Piece. Dedication to Voltaire. Same, 13:519. 

88 Jas. Bramston (1694-1744). The Man Of Taste. Campbell, Brit. Pts., 1819, 
5:165. Dodsley, Pms. by Sev. Hands, vol. I. 
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To him as nature, when he ceas'd to see, 

Milton's an universal blank to me. 

Confirm'd and settled by the nation's voice, 

Rhyme is the poet's pride, and people’s choice. 
Always upheld by national support 
Of market, university, and court. 

Thomson, write blank ; but know that for that reason, 
These lines shall live when thine are out of season. 
Rhyme binds and beautifies the poet's lays, 

As London ladies owe their shape to stays. 

59 Once more, ye Muses, to your sacred hill 

1733 I come with unassur'd and trembling feet, 

Fearful of sharp rebuke, presuming thus 
To touch the strings of Milton’s hallowed lyre. 

6 0 In vain philosophers with warmth contest, 

1735 Life's secret shade, or open walk is best: 

Each has its separate joys, and each its use: 

This calls the patriot forth, and that the Muse. 


Where high ambition still the power confess’d 
That rul’d with equal sway in every breast, 

Say where the glories of the sacred Nine? 

Where Homer's verse sublime, or Milton, thine? 

Nor thou, sweet Bard! who turn’dst the tuneful art, 

“From sound to sense, from fancy to the heart," 

Thy lays instructive to the world hadst giv’n, 

Nor greatly justify'd the laws of heav'n. 

6i Here, sacred truths, in lofty numbers told, 

1736? The prospect of a future state unfold; 

The realms of night to mortal view display, 

And the glad regions of eternal day. 

This daring author scorns by vulgar ways 
Of guilty wit, to merit worthless praise. 

Full of her glorious theme, his towering Muse, 

With gen’rous zeal, a nobler fame pursues : 

Religion’s Cause her ravish'd heart inspires, 

And with a thousand bright ideas fires; 

Transports her quick, impatient, piercing eye. 

O'er the strait limits of mortality, 

To boundless orbs, and bids her fearless soar, 

e9 Anonymous. Prize Verses No. XI. Gent. Mag., Oct., 1733, 3:541. 

60 Wm. Melmouth (1710-1799). Of Active and Retired Life. Fol. London, 1735. 
Bell, Fug. Poetry, 1 :9-i9. 

61 T. Tristam. To A Lady , with The Last Day. Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 13:367. 
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Where only Milton gain'd renown before; 

Where various scenes alternately excite 
Amazement, pity, terrour, and delight. 

62 Or Bard, sublime, (if Bard may e’er be so,) 

1736 As Milton, Shakespeare; Names that ne’er shall die! 

63 When nature first her Milton’s soul endu’d, 

1736 With conscious pride the wond’rous work she view’d. 

64 Milton’s strong pinion now not heaven can bound, 

1 737 Now serpent-like, in prose, he sweeps the ground. 

In quibbles, angels and arch-angels join, 

And God the Father turns a school divine. 

65 See, when the magick Arts of Faction point, 

1739 The blackest Traitor prove the Whitest Saint ! 

Milton, sage Father of the sacred Throng, 

Varnish’d Rebellion, and debas’d his Song, 

In Heaven he seems to palliate Satan’s Pride, 

On Earth to triumph when the Martyr died; 

Yet shall Brittania’s Sons proclaim 

His Pen their Glory, tho’ his Cause their shame; 

Princes shall stretch their Bounty to His Heirs, 

And gracious view his Tomb approach to theirs. 

66 Soul of the Muses! Thou Supreme of Verse! 

1740 

Feb. Grant me at least thy converse now, and oft 

To ruminate thy beauties infinite, 

To trace thy heavenly notions, to enquire 
When from above they come, and how convey’d : 

Thy Hell, 

Copied by other hand whate’er will lose 
Its terrors, and thy Paradise its sweets, 

62 Wm. Shenstone (1714-1763). The School-Mistress. A Poem written at 
College , 1736. Stanza xxiii. 

68 “G. W.” To A Lady , with Paradise Lost . Gent. Mag., Sept, 1736, 6:544. 

64 Alex. Pope (1688-1744). Epistle to Augustus, lines 99-102. 

® “Anonymous. Candour: or. An Occasional Essay on the Abuse of Wit and 
Eloquence. London, Watson. 1739. 

The Editor, in his Preface, says, “Milton, Rochester, Hobbs, are better and more 
impartially characterized by the Author, than they have yet been by any other 
writer: he points out their Beauties and Blemishes with equal Candour and 
Judgment.” 

66 Sneyd Davies, D.D. (1709-1769). Rhapsody , To Milton. It has 87 lines. 
Nichols, Sel. Col. of Pms. 1780. 6:121-124. 
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Soiled by rude touch, — enough then to admire, 

Silent admire; and be content to feel. 

67 Adieu, celestial nymph, adieu! 

1741 Shakespeare no more, thy sylvan son, 

Nor all the art of Addison, 

Pope's heaven strung lyre, nor Waller’s ease, 

Nor Milton's mighty self must please. 

68 Milton, whose genius, like his subject high, 

1742 Gave him beyond material bounds to fly! 

And manly Shakespeare, whose extensive mind 
Could fathom all the passions of mankind. 

69 Tis Virtue only can the bard inspire, 

1743 And fill his raptur'd breast with lasting fire: 

Touch’d by th' ethereal ray each kindled line 
Beams strong: still Virtue feeds the flame divine; 
Where e'er she treads she leaves her footsteps bright 
In radiant tracts of never-dying light: 

These shed the lustre o’er each sacred name, 

Give Spencer’s clear, and Shakespeare’s noble flame; 
Blaze to the skies in Milton’s ardent song, 

And kindle the brisk-sallying fire of Young. 

70 Now mark the strength of Milton’s sacred lines, 

1743 Sense rais’d by genius, fancy rul’d by art, 

Where all the glory of the Godhead shines, 

And earliest innocence enchants the heart. 

71 Apollo of old on Brittania did smile, 

1743? 

Then Chaucer and Spenser harmonious were heard, 
Then Shakspere, and Milton, and Waller appear’d. 


• 7 Sir Wm. Blackstone (1723-1780). The Lawyer's Farewell To His Muse. 
Dodsley, Col., vol. iv. Campbell, Brit. Pts., 1819, 6,408-411. Southey, Specimens, 
3:188-192. 

• 8 Saml. Boyse (1708-1749). The Triumph of Nature. Gent. Mag., June- Aug., 
1742, 12:324, 380, 435. Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 14:534-8. 

e9 John BroWn (1715-1766). On Honor. To the Lord Viscount Lonsdale, 
Anderson, Br. Pts., 10:884-7. Bell, Fug. Ptry., 1:27-37. 

70 Jas. Hammond (i7io?-i742). Elegy XIV. To Delia. Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 

11 1145. 

71 Sir Chas. Hamburg (1708-1759). To Mrs. Bindon at Bath. Bell, Fug. 

Poetry, 6: 134-135. 
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72 With Finger tap'd against my Nose, 

Before I measur'd first five Feet of Prose; 

1744 This was blank verse — so far, at least, 

I've gain'd my point — now for the rest; 

But sure this Rhiming might be spar’d, 

Bless'd Milton ! who wou'd never own 
The Fetters under which I groan : 

But he, Great Bard! with Sense profound, 

Makes ev’ry lofty Page abound, 

And charms with something more than Sound. 

We, a degen'rate scribbling Tribe, 

Are forc'd with Sounds the ear to bribe; 

And Wit's so scarce in these hard Times, 

'Tis cheaper far to deal in Rhimes : 

With jingling Rhimes together ty’d, 

A shameful Dearth of Sense we hide. 

73 Now in Elysium lap'd, and lovely scenes, 

1744 

As blissful Eden fair; the morning work 
Of Heav*n and Milton’s theme! where Innocence 
Smil'd and improv'd the prospect. 

74 Last came a bard of more majestic tread, 

1744 And Thyrsis hight by dryad, fawn, or swain, 

Whene'er he mingled with the shepherd train ; 

But seldom that ; for higher thoughts he fed ; 

For him full oft the heav'nly Muses led 

To clear Euphrates, and the secret mount, 

To Araby, and Eden, fragrant climes, 

All which the sacred bard would oft recount: 

And thus in strains, unus’d in sylvan shade, 

To sad Musaeus rightful homage paid. 

75 But, Morpheus, on thy dewy wing, 

1745 Such fair auspicious visions bring, 

As sooth'd great Milton’s injur’d age, 

When in prophetic dreams he saw 

The tribe unborn with pious awe 

Imbibe each virtue from his heav’nly page. 

72 Anonymous. A Poetical Epistle to Daniel Wr — y, Esq. Norfolk Ptl. Mis- 
cellany. 1744. 1 : 166- 1 70. 

78 Wm. Thompson (1712-1766). Sickness. Written in 1744, published in 1745. 
Book iii. Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 15 :46. 

74 Wm. Mason (1724-1797). Musaeus: A Monody To the Memory of Mr. Pops . 
Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 18:323-325. This was written in 1744, and published in 1747. 

7B Jas. Scott (1733-1814). Ode ix. To Sleep. Odes on Sev. Occasions. Lon- 
don , 1745. 
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76 Queen of my song, harmonious Maid, 

1745 Ah why hast thou withdrawn thy aid? 


Say, goddess, can the festal board, 

Or young Olympia’s form ador’d ; 

Say, can the pomp of promis’d fame 
Relume thy faint, thy dying flame? 

Or have melodious airs the power 
To give one free poetic hour? 

Or from amid the Elysian train 
The soul of Milton shall I gain 
To win thee back with some celestial strain ! 

0 mighty mind! O sacred flame! 

My spirit kindles at his name. 

77 Beyond Creation’s utmost bound 
Written Whilst Milton’s genius took its flight, 

1745 The Bard in his arm-chair was found, 

Contented— even with loss of sight. 

78 The sprightly lark’s shrill matin wakes the morn ; 

1745 Grief’s sharpest thorn hard pressing on my breast, 

1 strive, with wakeful melody, to cheer 

The sullen gloom, sweet Philomel ! like thee, 

And call the stars to listen; ev’ry star 
Is deaf to mine, enamour'd of thy lay, 

Yet be not vain; there are who thine excel, 

And charm through distant ages. Wrapt in shade, 

Pris’ner of darkness ! to the silent hours 
How often I repeat their rage divine, 

To lull my griefs, and steal my heart from woe! 

I roil their raptures, but not catch their fire. 

Dark, though not blind, like thee, Maeonides ! 

Or, Milton, thee! ah, could I reach your strain! 

Or his who made Maeonides our own. 

Man, too, he sung; immortal man I sing. 

79 But let the sacred genius of the night 

1745 Such mystic vision send, as Spenser saw, 

. . . . . . or Milton knew, 

76 Mark Akenside (1721-1770). Ode x. To The Muse. Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 
14 :104 * . 

77 Richard Graves (1715-1804). The Elbow-Chair. Written in 1745. Euphrosyne: 
or. Amusements on the Road of Life. 2 vols. London, 1776. 2nd ed., 1780, vol. I, 
68-71. This reference has a foot-note explaining Milton's manner of study. 

78 Edw. Young (1683-1765). Night Thoughts. Night I, 438-453. 

79 Thomas Warton (1728-1790). The Pleasures of Melancholy. Written 1745, 
published 1747. Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 18 :95-97. 
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When in abstract thought he first conceiv’d 
All Heav’n in tumult, and the seraphim 
Come tow’ring, arm’d in adamant and gold. 

$0 What lust of power from the cold North 

1746 Could tempt those Vandal-robbers forth, 

Fair Italy, thy vine-clad vales to waste! 


They weeping Art in fetters bound, 

And gor’d her breast with many a wound. 

And veil’d her charms in clouds of thickest night ; 

Sad Poesy, much-injured maid, 

They drove to some dim convent’s shade, 

And quenched in gloomy mist her lamp’s resplendent light. 

There long she wept, to darkness doom’d, 

’Till Cosmo’s hand her light relum’d, 

That once again in lofty Tasso shone; 

Since has sweet Spenser caught her fire, 

She breathed once more in Milton’s lyre, 

And warm’d the soul divine of Shakespeare, Fancy’s son. 

81 How nearly had my spirit past, 

1746 

Where Maro and Musaeus sit 

List’ning to Milton’s loftier song, 

With sacred silent wonder smit ; 

While, monarch of the tuneful throng, 

Homer in rapture throws his trumpet down, 

And to the Briton gives his amaranthine crown. 

82 Nor an holier place desire 

1747 Than Timoleon’s arms acquire, 

And Tully’s curule chair, and Milton’s golden lyre. 

83 Then turn, and while each western clime 
1747 Presents her tuneful sons to Time, 

So mark thou Milton’s name; 

And add, “Thus differs from the throng 
The spirit which informed thy awful song, 

Which bade thy potent voice protect thy country’s fame.” 

80 Joseph Warton (1722-1800). To A Gentle won on His Travels Through 
Italy. Odes on Various Subjects , London. 1746. 

81 Sarae. Odes, 1746. Ode to Health. 

82 Mark Akenside (1721-1770). Ode xzdi. On A Sermon Against Glory. 1747. 
88 Same. Ode xviii. To the Right Honorable Francis Earl of Huntingdon. 
1747. For both odes, see Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 14:108-109. The latter alludes to 
Milton’s "Defence of the People of England.” Compare his own introduction to his 
reply to Morus. 
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84 Frown not, ye royal shades, that Milton’s name 

1748 Among your sacred tombs a place does claim, 

Great Brunswick reigns, whose throne’s on freedom raised, 
He, like Augustus, can hear Catoes praised. 

85 As seated pensive in my lonely bow’r, 

1748 

Three venerable forms appear’d, and spread 
An awful pleasing vision round my head. 

Somers, a champion bold in Freedom’s cause, 

The just assertor of Brittania’s laws, 

From heaVn descended, like celestial dews, 

To glad the subject, and to cheer the muse; 

Who to our Milton’s great remains was kind, 

When to the poet’s worth the land was blind ; 

To whom alone we owe what Eden yields, 

That vies with Temple and Elysian fields; 

In spite of evil tongues, and evil times, 

He sav'd the manly and majestic rhymes (= numbers). 

86 The Muse at Cam. — 

1748 “Here will I rest,’’ she cry’d ; “my laurel here, 

Eternal blooms ; here hangs my golden lyre, 

Which erst my Spenser tim’d to shepherd’s ear, 

And loftiest Milton smote with genuine epic fire.” 

87 Had unambitious mortals minded nought, 

1748 But in loose joy their time to wear away, 


Great Homer’s song had never fir’d the breast 
To thirst of glory, and heroic deeds; 

Sweet Maro’s muse, sunk in inglorious rest, 
Had silent slept amid the Mincian reeds; 


Our Milton’s Eden had lain wrapt in weeds, 

Our Shakespeare stroll’d and laugh’d with Warwick swains. 

84 Anonymous. To Be Put Under Milton's Tomb in Westminster Abbey. Gent. 
Mag., Mar., 1748, 18:134. 

85 Anonymous. The Progress of Corruption. A Satire. Gent. Mag., June, 1748. 
18:276. The other two were Cowper, “the learned and the good,” and “the late 
Lamented Talbot.” 

86 Bishop Richard Hurd (1720-1808). On the Peace of Aix La Chapclle . 1748. 
G. Pearch, Continuation, 1783, 2 :279-28z 

87 Jas. Thomson (1700-1748). The Castle of Indolence. Canto II, stanzas 
51 and 52. 
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88 Should some strange poet in his piece affect 

1748? Pope's nervous style, with Cibber’s jokes bedecked, 

Prink Milton’s true sublime with Cowley’s wit, 

And garnish Blackmore’s Job with Swift’s conceit, 

Would you not laugh! 

89 High on some cliff, to Heaven up-pil'd, 

1749? Of rude access, of prospect wild, 

Where, tangled round the jealous steep, 

Strange shades o’erbrow the valley deep, 

And holy genii guard the rock, 

Its glooms embrown, its springs unlock, 

While on its rich ambitious head, 

An Eden, like his own, lies spread, 

I view that oak, the fancied glades among, 

By which as Milton lay, his evening ear, 

From many a cloud that dropp’d ethereal dew, 

Nigh spher’d in Heaven its native strains could hear! 

On which that antient trump he reach’d was hung; 

Thither oft his glory greeting, 

From Waller’s myrtle shades retreating, 

With many a vow from Hope’s aspiring tongue, 

My trembling feet his guiding steps pursue ; 

In vain — Such bliss to one alone, 

Of all the sons of soul was known, 

And Heaven, the Fancy, kindred powers, 

Have now o’erturn’d th’ inspiring bowers, 

Or curtain’d close such scene from every future view. 

90 Let Granta boast the patrons of her name. 

1749 ■ • 

Still let her senates titled slaves revere, 

Nor dare to know the patriot from the peer; 

No longer charm’d Virtue’s lofty song. 

Once heard sage Milton’s manly tones among. 

Where Cam, meandering thro’ the matted reeds, 

With loitering wave his groves of laurel feeds. 

88 Robert Dodslcy (1703-1764). The Art of Preaching. In Imitation of 
Horace's Art of Poetry. Anderson, Br. Poets, 11:98-102. 

8 ®Wm. Collins (1721-1759). Ode On The Poetical Character . Bronson's Ed. 
Ath. Press Srs., pp. 41-43* Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 13:199. 

One feels the first line here, and especially of Hayley (No. 171, below), to be 
an echo of Milton lines {Para. Lost , II, 557ff) : 

Others apart sat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of Providence 

90 Thos. Warton (1728-1790). The Triumph of Isis. Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 
18:89-91. 
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91 An academic leisure here I find 

1749 With learning’s love to discipline my youth ; 

By Virtue's wholesome rule to form my mind, 

To seek and love the wise man’s treasure, truth. 

Oft to thy hallow’d sons enthroned hie, 

O peerless poesie! 

Sounding great thoughts my raptur’d mind delight; 

He first, the glorious child of libertie, 

Maeonian Milton, beaming heavenly bright. 

9a With Nature’s Shakespeare rove 

1750? Thro’ all the fairy regions, or oft fly 

With Milton, boundless, thro’ ethereal worlds. 

93 Ye patriot crowds, who burn for England’s fame, 

1750 Ye nymphs, whose bosoms beat at Milton’s name, 

Apr. 5 Whose generous zeal, unbought by*flattering rhymes. 

Shames the mean pensions of Augustan times ! 

Immortal patrons of succeeding days, 

Attend this prelude of perpetual praise; 

Let Wit condemn'd the feeble war to wage 
With close Malevolence, or Public Rage; 

Let Study, worn with virtue’s fruitless lore, 

Behold this theatre, and grieve no more. 

This night, distinguished by your smiles, shall tell 
That never Briton can in vain excell : 

The slightest arts futurity shall trust, 

And rising ages hasten to be just. 

At length our mighty bard’s victorious lays 
Fill the loud voice of universal praise; 

And baffled Spite, with hopeless anguish dumb, 

Yields to Renown the centuries to come; 

With ardent haste each candidate of fame, 

Ambitious, catches at his towering name; 

He sees, and pitying sees, vain wealth bestow 
Those pageant honours which he scorn’d below. 

While crowds aloft the laureate bust behold, 

. Or trace his form on circulating gold, 

Unknown — unheeded, long his offspring lay, 

91 Rev. Robert Potter (1721-1804). A Farewell Hymne to the Country. Stanza 
xiii. Bell, Fug. Poetry, 11:105-119. 

• 2 Robert Shields (d. 1753). The Power of Beauty. G. Pearch, Continuation, 
I :I94-2I2. Shields wrote this poem on Johnson’s Irene, probably about 1750. 

"Sami. Johnson (1709-1784). Prologue to Comus. This was spoken by David 
Garrick, April 5, 1750, when Comus was acted for the benefit of Milton’s Grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Foster. For an account of this event see Appendix J. 
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And Want hung threatening o’er her slow decay. 

What though she shine with no Miltonian fire. 

No favouring Muse her morning dreams inspire? 

Yet softer claims the melting heart engage, 

Her youth laborious, and her blameless age; 

Hers the mild merits of domestic life, 

The patient sufferer, and the faithful wife. 

Thus graced with humble Virtue’s native charms, 

Her grandsire leaves her in Brittania’s arms, 

Secure with peace, with competence to dwell, 

While tutelary nations guard her cell. 

Yours is the charge, ye fair! ye wise! ye brave! 

Tis yours to crown desert — beyond the grave. 

94 Oft Phoebus self left his divine abode, 

1751 And here enshrouded in a shady bow’r. 

Regardless of his state layM by the God, 

And own’d sweet Music’s more alluring pow’r. 

On either side was placed a peerless wight, 

Whose merit long had fill’d the trump of Fame; 

This, Fancy’s darling child, was Shakespeare hight, 
Who pip’d full pleasing on the banks of Tame; 

That, no less fam’d than He, and Milton was his name. 

Now Spenser ’gan, 

Of jousts and tournaments, and champions strong; 

Now Milton sung of disobedient Man, 

And Eden lost: the bards around them strong, 

Drawn by the wond’rous magic of their princes* song. 

At length, on blest Parnassus seated high, 

Their temple circled with a laurel crown, 

Spenser and Milton met her scowling eye, 

And turn’d her horrid grin into a frown. 


See Phoebus* self two happy bards atween; 

See how the god their song attentive hears; 

This Spenser hight, that Milton, well I ween ! 

Who can behold unmov’d like heart-tormenting scene? 

95 Some Village-Hampden that with dauntless Breast 

1751 The little Tyrant of his Fields withstood: 

94 Robert Lloyd (1733-1764)* The Progress of Envy. The Ptl . Wks., 2 vols., 
1774, 1:132-146. Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 15:94-97. 

® 5 Thos. Gray (1716-1771). The Elegy. The proper names in these lines 
originally read “Cato,” “Tully,” and “Caesar.” The change is due to changing 
national feelings. 
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Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s Blood. 

96 Fairest flower, all flowers excelling, 

1751? Which in Milton’s page we see; 

Flowers of Eve’s embower’d dwelling 
Are, my fair one, types of thee. 

97 And let thy pious strain 

1751 Tell 

How Milton scorn’d the sophist vain, 

Who durst approach his hallow’d strain 
With unwash’d hands and life profane. 

98 Ere yet I sing the round-revolving year, 

1751 And show the toils and pastime of the swain, 

At Alcon’s grave I drop a pious tear; 

Right well he knew to raise his learned strain, 

And, like his Milton, scorn’d the rhyming chain. 

Ah! cruel fate, to tear him from our eyes; 

Receive this wreath, albe the tribute’s vain, 

From the green sod may flowers immortal rise, 

To mark the sacred spot where the sweet poet lies. 

99 Tho’ Milton’s brows with bays we twine, 

And style him wonderful! divine! 

Th’ immortal, and the bard! 

Yet Pope, with ev’ry grace replete, 

In sense, and harmony complete, 

Still claims our just regard. 

100 Milton, bard divine, 

1752 Whose greatness who shall imitate? 

101 But not to one in this benighted age 
1752 Is that diviner inspiration giv*n, 

"Nath. Cotton (1705-1788). To A Child of Five Years Old. Various Pieces 
in Verse and Prose , 2 vols., 1791 , 1:71. Also Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 18:20. 

"Mark Akenside (1721-1770). Bk. II., Ode x. To Thomas Edwards, Esq. 
On the Late Ed. of Mr. Pope's Works. Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 14:115. Cr. Rev., 
May, 1766, 21 : 389-391. 

"Moses Mendes ( -1758). The Seasons, Stanza 1. Bell, Fug. Poetry, n : 

63-78. G. Pearch, Continuation, 2:217-230. The allusion here is to Jas. Thomson, 
buried at Alcon. 

"Anonymous. Imitation of Ode ix, Bk. iv. of Horace. Nichols, New Found- 
ling Hospital for Wit., 5:46-50. 

100 Christopher Smart (1722-1771). The Hop-Garden, Bk. I. Poems, 1791, 
1:152. Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 16:38. 

101 Thos. Gray (1716-1771). Stansas To Mr. Rich. Bentley. 
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That burns in Shakespeare’s or in Milton’s page, 
The pomp and prodigality of heav’n. 

102 Should the weak things this truth discover, 

1753 How few coquettes would keep a lover; 

And yet, so plain (though blind you know) 

Milton could see it years ago. 

103 Oft too with Spenser let me tread 
1753 The fairy field where Una strays; 

Or loll in Pleasure’s flow’ry bed, 

Or burst to heav’n in Milton’s high-wrought lays ; 
Or on Ariel’s Airy wing, 

Let me chase the young-eyed spring. 

104 His frailties are to ev’ry gossip known : 

1753 Yet Milton’s pedantries not shock the town. 

If solid merit others pine unknown; 

Sunk in dead night the giant Milton lay, 

’Till Sommers’ hand produc’d him to the day. 

Judge for yourself 

The lords who starved old Ben were learnedly fond 
Of Chaucer 

Their sons, whose ears bold Milton could not seize, 

Would laugh o’er Ben 

Their spawn, the pride of this sublimer age, 

Feel to the toes and horns grave Milton’s rage. 
Though lived he now he might appeal with scorn 
To lords, knights, ’squires, and doctors, yet unborn; 
Or justly mad, to Moloch’s burning fane 
Devote the choicest children of his brain. 

105 But, ah, how void yon peasant’s mind ! 


1753 In vain to him is Maro’s strain, 

And Shakespeare’s magic powers in vain, 

In vain is Milton’s fire. 

l02 Miss Courtney. To Miss Anne Conolly. Bell, Fugitive Poetry, 1:33-34. 
10S John Ogilvie (1733-1813). The Day of Judgment , with (six other Odes, 
&c.). Ode on Sleep, stanza 5. Poems on Several Subjects, 1769, 2 vols. t 1:95. 
Mo. Rev., Dec., 1759, 21 1467-469. 

104 John Armstrong, M.D. (1709-79). Taste. An Epistle to A Young Critic, 
1753 • Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 16:538-540. 

105 Wm. J. Mickle (1735-1*788). Knowledge. An Ode. Pearch, Continuation, 
1783, 3:21-29, p. 23. 
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10 6 The verse adorn again 

1755 Fierce War, and faithful Love, 

And Truth severe, by fairy Fiction drest. 

In buskin’d measures move 
Pale Grief and pleasing Pain, 

With Horror, Tyrant of the throbbing breast. 

A Voice as of the Cherub Choir, 

Gales from blooming Eden bear; 

And distant warblings lessen on my ear, 

That lost in long futurity expire. 

107 Let them rally their heroes, send forth all their powers, 

1755 Their verse-men, and prose-men ; then match them with ours ; 
First Shakspear and Milton, like gods in the fight. 

Have put their whole drama and epic to flight 


And Johnson, well-arm’d like a hero of yore, 

Has beat forty French, and will beat forty more. 

108 This, Milton for his plan will choose: 

1755 Wherein resembling Milton’s Muse? 

Milton, like thunder, rolls along 
In all the majesty of song: 

While his low mimics meanly creep, 

Nor quite awake, nor quite asleep; 

Or, if their thunder chance to roll, 

’Tis thunder of the mustard bowl. 

The stiff expression, phrases strange, 

The epithet’s preposterous change, 

Forced numbers, rough and unpolite, 

Such as the Judging ear affright, 

Stop in mid verse, ye mimics vile! 

Is ’t thus ye copy Milton’s style? 

His faults religiously you trace, 

But borrow not a single grace. 

How few, (say, whence can it proceed?) 

Who copy Milton, e’er succeed ! 

But all their labours are in vain : 

And wherefore so? The reason’s plain. 

Take it for granted, ’tis by those 

l0 «Thos. Gray (1716-1771). The Bard . The allusions are to Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Milton, and succeeding poets. 

107 David Garrick (1717-1779). Epigram on Johnson's Dictionary and the 
French Academy. Ptl. Wks., 2 vol., 1785 , 2:506. Anderson, Br. Poets, 11 799. 

108 Robert Lloyd. To . . . About To Publish A Volume of Miscellanies, 1755 . 
Ptl. Wks., 1774 , 1 : 105-6. Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 15 :90-9i. 
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Milton's the model mostly chose, 

Who can't write verse, and won’t write prose. 

109 Genius of Milton, wake! 

1755 In all thy native majesty appear, 

Sublime, concise, and clear, 

As when thy strains, heav’n’s battlements did shake. 

Or, as when o'er the urn 
Of Lycidas, thou pourdst the plaintive song, 

Or, come like Mirth, with airy train. 

Rise, hallow’d Milton! rise, and say, 

How, at thy gloomy close of Day; 

How, when “deprest of age, beset with wrongs 
How, “fall’n on evil days and evil tongues;'' 

When darkness, brooding on thy sight, 

Exiled the sov’reign lamp of light; 

Say, what could then one chearing hope diffuse? 

The proverb still sticks closely by us, 

Ni dictum , quod non dictum prius. 

The only comfort that I know 
Is, that 't was said an age ago, 

Ere Milton soar’d in thought sublime, 

Ere Pope refin’d the chink of rhyme. 

Th’ immortal Bard, 

Who sightless sung, in never dying strains, 

Revolted Angels, and fair Eden’s loss, 

In vain would strike his Epic lyre, to raise 
Th* inactive spirit of this drowsy isle, 

To that unconquerable height, to which 
Our venerable ancestry aspired. 

How sweet with her, in wisdom’s calm recess, 

To brighten soft desire with wit refined? 

Kind Nature's laws with sacred Ashly trace, 

And view the fairest features of the mind! 

109 H. Kiddell. The Genius of Milton. An Invocation . Gent. Mag., Nov., 
1755,25:518. 

n°Wm. Mason (1724-1797). To Memory. Odes, 2nd. ed., 1756. “Well imag- 
ined . . . tho' too long.” Cr. Rev., Apr., 1756, 1 :2o8-2i4. 

111 Robert Lloyd. An Epistle To Mr. Colman, 1756. Ptl. Wks., 1774, 1:165-170. 
Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 15:102-103. 

112 Joseph Reed (1723-1790). A British Philippic. Mo. Rev., July, 1756, 15: 
85-86. 

118 Thos. Blacklock (1721-1791). The Wish: An Elegy. Poems , 2 . ed., 1769. 
Chalmers, 18:202. Bell, Eng. Poetry, 8:122. Pearch, 2:194. 
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Or borne on Milton’s flight, as Heaven sublime, 

View its full blaze in open prospect glow; 

Bless the first pair in Eden’s happy clime, 

Or drop the human tear for endless woe. 

1 14 Fancy dreams, 
1757 Rapt into high discourse with prophets old, 

And wandering through Elysium, Fancy dreams 
Of sacred fountains, of o’ershadowing groves, 

Whose walks with god-like harmony resound : 
Fountains, which Homer visits : happy groves, 

Where Milton dwells : the intellectual power, 

On the mind’s throne, suspends his graver cares, 

And smiles: the passions, to divine repose, 

Persuaded yield : and love and joy alone 
Are waking; love and joy, such as wait 
An angel’s meditation. 

115 Thus form’d, our Edwards, Henrys, Churchills, Blakes, 
1757 Our Lockes, our Newtons, and our Miltons, rose. 

What other Paradise adorn but thine, 

Britannia? 

1 16 Though foremost in the lists of fame 

1757 We matchless Milton place, 

Yet long will Pope's distinguished name 
The Muse’s annals grace. 

117 Fool that I was! My Milton lost! 

1757 Old Homer's youngest son! 

Luss! be forever sunk beneath 
Ben’s horrors pil'd around. 

Sun's 'livening ray ne’er pierce thy gloom. 

Thy hideous deep be drain’d. 

Fishes to devilish snakes be turn’d : 

Boat-man to Cerebus. 


114 Mark Akenside. The Pleasures of the Imagination , Bk. I., lines 161-173. 
Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 14 :80-97. 

115 John Dyer (1700-1758). The Fleece, Bk. I. Chalmers, 13:228. 

116 J. Duncombe. Ode to the Rt. Hon. John Earl of Corke. See Cr. Rev., 
Oct., 1767, 24:266-275. 

117 Robert Colvill ( -1788). Upon Losing Milton's Paradise Lost , at Luss, 
situated upon Loch Lomond at the foot of Ben Lowman, and a group of other 
vast Mountains: an Ode . See Mo. Rev., March, 1758, 18:277-278. 
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Mouth of the hellish gulf be thou : 

Its mortal damp thy air. 

All o'er thy plains Volcanos thick 
Their burning sands disgorge. 

Birds never warble chearful note; 

Nor roam the humming bee. 

Herds never graze, nor sheep, nor goats; 

Nor human voice be heard. 

Crags other echo ne'er repeat 
Than dismal Furies yell. 

Mercury laughed, and jeering cried, 

“I Milton from thee filch’d.” 

So did Apollo bid : and see ! 

For thee a laurel holds. 

118 He looks the guardian genius of the grove, 

1758 Mild as the fabled form that whilom deign’d, 

At Milton's call, in Harefield’s haunts to rove. 

Blest spirit, come! tho' pent in mortal mold, 

I'll yet invoke thee by that purer name. 

Oh come, a portion of thy bliss unfold, 

From folly’s maze my wayward step restrain. 

1 19 Who reads Lost Paradise all knowledge gains, 

1759 That book of Milton ev'ry thing contains. 

120 Say, can these untaught airs acceptance find 

1760 Where Milton, wond’rous bard! divinely sung? 

Or yield a taste of pleasure to the mind 

That raptur’d soars with Hervey or with Young 1 

121 Ode To The Muses. (Not found, but see the 

1760 note below.) 

,18 Wm. Mason (1724-1797). Elegy II. Written in the Garden of a Friend, 
1758. Chalmers, 18:335-336. 

U9 Thos. Marriott. Female Conduct: being an Essay on The Art of Pleasing. 
The above lines are a part of his advice to his fair pupils to read the best poets, 
particularly Shakespeare and Milton. The Critic makes some objection to the 
matter of fact in these lines. Mo. Rev., Feb., 1759, 20:135-141. 

120 Theodosia (Anne Steele). To Lysander . Poems on Subjects Chiefly Devo- 
tional, 1760, re-issued 1780. Mo. Rev., April, 1760, 22:321-324. 

121 Michael Wodhull (1740-1816). Ode To The Muses . 4to. Payne & Crop- 
ley. There is said to be “considerable poetic merit in these lines, which reflect 
credit on the taste of the bard, and on the memory of the most amiable of the 
British poets.” (Cr. Rev., Sept., 1760, 10:246-8.) The poet associates Milton with 
Homer and Virgil. (Mo. Rev. Appdx., 1760, 23:525-526.) 
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122 Lo! this the land, whence Milton’s Muse of fire, 

1761 High soar'd to steal from Heaven a seraph’s lyre; 

And told the golden ties of wedded love 
In sacred Eden’s amaranthine grove. 

123 “Here Contemplation holds her still abode. 

176 — Here oft my Milton in the midnight gloom, 

Has caught the lofty sentiment refin’d, 

Here oft sought Science in her cloister’d dome, 

Hence fill’d the mighty volume of his mind. 

Here learnt above the duller sons of earth, 

In all the dignity of thought to rise, 

Here plann'd the work, that told creation’s birth, 

Hence gain'd his native palace in the skies. 

But rais’d to join the aerial choir on high, 

That chaunt harmonious at the Almighty’s throne. 

Mov’d at the pensive world’s complaintive sigh, 

I to direct them sent this second son.” 

When leading in her hand a reverend sage, 

Her heavenly accents thus my ears addrest : 

“Receive the instructor of a darken'd age, 

Religion’s friend, and piety’s high-priest.” 

She ceas’d, and to my fancy’s longing sight, 

No more was given, the glorious form to see, 

She fled along the thick’ning shades of night, 

And left the world to Darkness, Young, and me. 

124 Some hate all rhyme; some seriously deplore 

1762 That Milton wants that one enchantment more. 

125 But oft when Midnight's sadly solemn knell 
1762 Sounds long and distant from the sky-topt tower; 

122 Thos. Warton (1728-1790). On The Marriage of the King. To Her 
Majesty. Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 18:92-93. The Critical Reviezu selects this passage 
for publication (Jan., 1762, 13:28). Here is a specific connection between Paradise 
Lost and occasional poetry, that praises Milton’s ability to celebrate an event. 

123 Stephen Panting, of Wellington, in Shropshire. Four Elegies: Morning, 
Noon , Evening, Night. Mo. Rev., Feb., 1762, 26:152-3. 

Penseroso like, he woos Contemplation in the solitary night, and has the 
above answer. It is interesting to note how Paradise Lost, the Night Thoughts, 
and Gray’s Elegy come here together. 

124 Wm. Whitehead (1715-1785). A Charge To The Poets. Chalmers. Eng. 
Poets, 17:231-234. 

128 John Ogilvie (1733-1813). Ode on Melancholy. Poems on Sev. Sul jests, 
1769, 1:74. Cr. Rev., Oct., 1762, 14:293-301. 
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Calm let me sit in Prosperous lonely cell, 

Or walk with Milton thro’ the dark Obscure. 

126 And thou, sweet queen, 
1762 That nightly wrapt thy Milton’s hallow’d ear 

In the soft ecstacies of Lydian airs; 

That since attun’d to Handel’s high-wound lyre 
The lay by thee suggested; couldst not thou 
Soothe with thy sweet song the grim fury’s breast? 

127 O for the Muse of Milton, to record 

1762 The honours of that day, when full conven’d, 

Hibernia’s senate with one voice proclaim’d 
A nation’s wide applause! 

128 Nor lists dull Death to the melodious lyre, 

1762 Nor heeds the raptur’d poet’s heavenly song ; 

Quench’d in the dust is Milton’s muse of fire, 

And mute is Dryden’s once harmonious tongue. 

129 E’en there (in the future Canada) shall 


1763 Some second Newton trace creation’s laws 

Through each dependence to the sovereign cause; 

Some Milton plan his bold impassioned theme, 

Stretched on the banks of Orellana’s stream; 

Another Shakespeare shall Ohio claim, 

And boast its floods allied to Avon’s fame. 

130 For thee, great prince, the bard shall twine the wreath, 

1763 For thee the painter bid the canvass breathe; 

O! would indulgeant heaven my soul inspire 
With Raphael’s warmth, or Milton’s sacred fire, 

Then should thy name to latest ages live 
With all the ornaments that verse could give. 

126 John Langhorne (1735-1779). To The Memory of Mr. Handel. Chalmers, 
Eng. Pts., 16:424-5. Allusion to Handel’s setting the Companion Poems to music, 
1740. See pages 169-170 below. 

127 Same. The Viceroy: Addressed to the Earl of Halifax. Chalmers, Eng. 
Pts., 16:435-437. This, and 130 below, connect Milton again with occasional 
poetry. 

128 Rev. Reginald Heber (1728-1804). An Elegy Written Among the Tombs 
of Westminster Abbey. Very popular. Mo. Rev., May, 1762, 26:356-358. Pearch, 
Continuation , 1783, 2:135-141. Bell, Fug. Poetry, 9:36-42. 

12 ®John Law. Christ’s College. Cambridge Verses on Peace, 1763. Cr. Rev., 
Sept., 1763, 16:183-191. 

i«°Chas. Foot. Same occasion and reference. 
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131 With Milton, Epic drew its latest breath. 

1763 

132 Education, as “Mrs. Pedia” speaks : 

1763 “In system'd song I ne'er was tuned before, 

Though without me no Genius e’er could soar. 

Milton disdained me not; but had he sung, 

My name with Eve’s, around the world had rung.” 

133 Genius ! 

176— O’er Time it triumphs, winged with native force; 

Nor Past, nor Future, circumscribe its course. 

Mark how it leads a Milton’s mental eye, 

Thro’ the vast glories of primeval sky ; — 

When Time itself was yet without a name; 

And Present, and Eternal were the same! 

134 Some Milton-mad (an affectation 

B4. Glean’d up from college education) 

1764 Approve no verse, but that which flows 

In epithetic measur’d prose, 

With trim expressions gaily drest 
Stol’n, misapply’d, and not confest, 

And call it writing in the stile 
Of that great Homer of our isle. 

Whilom, what time, efsoons, and erst, 

(So prose is oftentimes beverst) 

Sprinkled with quaint fantastic phrase, 

Uncouth to ears of modern days, 

Make up the metre which they call 
Blank, classic Blank, their All in All. 

Can only blank admit sublime? 

Go, read and measure Dryden’s rhyme. 

Admire the magic of his song, 

See how his numbers roll along, 

With ease and strength and varied pause, 

Nor cramp'd by sound, nor metre’s laws. 

181 R d B y, Esq. Epistle to Lord Melcomb. Lloyd’s (St. James) 

Mag., March, 1763, 2:1-8. 

182 Jas. Elphinston (1721-1809). Education , in Four Books. Mo. Rev., Feb., 
1763, 28:103-108. 

l88 Saml. Bishop (1731-1795). Genius. Ptl. Wks. (ed. Thos. Clare). London, 
1796, 1:221-225. 

184 Robert Lloyd (1733-1764). On Rhyme. A Familiar Epistle To A Friend. 
Ptl Wks., 1774, 2:105-118, pp. 112-114. 
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Is harmony the gift of rhyme? 

Read, if you can, your Milton’s chime; 

Where taste, not wantonly severe, 

May find the measure, not the ear. 

As rhyme, rich rhyme, was Dryden’s choice, 

And blank has Milton's nobler voice, 

I deem it as the subjects lead, 

That either Measure will succeed. 

That rhyme will readily admit 
Of fancy, numbers, force and wit; 

But tho’ each couplet has its strength, 

It palls in works of epic length. 

135 Now lukewarm Ode in placid anger flows, 

1764? No frenzy rouses, and no rapture glows; 

Unless . . . where FANCY, with a Milton’s art, 
Spreads all her beauties, and o’er-powers the heart 

136 Heaven claims its bards 


1764 Thus he, who grew immortal as he sung 
The blissful pair in Eden's happy clime; 

Rehearses now, with rapture on his tongue, 

To gods the wonders of his theme sublime. 

137 Or when, of earthly Story tir’d, 

1765 To higher Knowledge I aspir’d, 

Through young Creation rang’d along, 

Imparadised in Milton's song. 

138 Is this the land that boasts a Milton’s fire, 

1765 And magic Spenser’s wildly-warbling lyre? 

(and Shakespeare, Pope, Gray, Shenstone, 

Young, Akenside) 

And shall a Bufo’s most polluted name 
Stain her bright tablet of untainted fame ! 

18B Anonymous. The Laurcat. A Poem. Inscribed to the Memory of C, 
Churchill. Cr. Rev., Feb., 1765, 19:87-90. 

is«Wm. Stevenson, M.D. To the Memory of William Shenstone, Esq. Cr, 
Rev., Aug., 1765, 20-133. 

187 Geo. Keate (1729-1797). The Temple-Student: An Epistle To A Friend . 
Ptl. Wks., 17S1, 1 1203-235, p. 234. 

188 Jas. Beattie (1735-1803). On the Report of A Monument To Be Erected 
in Westminster Abbey, To the Memory of A Late Author. This author was C. 
Churchill, and this poem, in Beattie’s own words, was “composed to gratify pri- 
vate resentment.” Brit. Poets: Akenside and Beattie , Riverside ed., 1864, pp. 145- 
15 2. 
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139 But now a Garden, like that Eden fair, 

1765 Where first weak Eve the wily Foe beguiled, 

Unbounded, floating to the balmy air, 

In all the pride of glowing Beauty smiled. 

On loaded trees the clustering fruitage hung, 

Ambrosia dropping from the mellow bough; 

The plumy races harmonious anthems sung, 

Or sipped the nectar'd rill that streamed below. 

What Summer views in all her gay domain, 

What Fable’s airy pencil e'er bestowed, 

Whate'er Elysium's happy fields contain, 

In rich profusion crowned this blest abode. 

Nor yet wild-scattering spread the exhaustless store, 

But Taste to range the copious growth combined; 

Wild Fancy stooped to Reason’s gentle lore, 

And Nature’s boon informing Art refined. 

One tree o'er all sublime in grandeur stood : 

So towers on Lebanon’s exalted brow 
A Cedar old, and sees the rising wood 
Around its venerable Parent grow. 

Beneath its shade, where sighed the dying gale, 

Reposed an Inmate of th' ethereal skies : 

With wavy radiance flamed his feathered mail, 

And flashed keen lightning from his dazzling eyes. 

His hand an apple held, delicious sight! 

Not like the fruit that youthful Paris gave; 

Smooth was the glossy rind, with vermeil bright, 

Like Venus blushing from the silver wave. 

Of power to cleanse the tainted heart from sin, 

O'er the pure frame to bid corruption cease, 

Tune the calm thoughts to harmony within, 

And soothe the boiling passions into peace. 

189 John Ogilvie (1733-1813). Solitude: or, The Elysium of the Poets. Poems 
on Sev. Subjects, 1769, 2 :217-221. For contemporary criticism, see Cr. Rev., May, 
1766, 21:363-369. Mo. Rev., Feb., 1766, 34:116-124. 

The Introduction to this Poem is important as an attempt to justify the rela- 
tive position and worth assigned the several poets. The author is giving “in a 
short compass the character, merit, and discriminating excellencies of the most 
eminent British Poets.” As such, Milton appears only as an epic poet, though 
Ojgilvie has pilfered much from Milton’s smaller poems. 
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A Bard was near; and glittering by his side 
The Child of magic song, the melting Lyre, 

Whose frame with Music’s sweetest breath supplied, 
Wakes o’er the kindling soul celestial fire. 

Awhile in converse high the Angel Guest 
Held him : — then sweeping o’er the sounding strings, 
Such strains he pour’d, as mid the climes of rest 
Thrill the high Audience when Urania sings. 

As when an Hermit, whose sequestered cave 
Deep in the shade of pathless wilds is thrown, 

Sees the dim Spectre from the gloomy grave 
Aroused, and hears the more than mortal tone: 

Or ardent marks some bright ethereal band, 

That tell the wonders of the world above; 

How Earth obedient to the great Command 
Arose: How Angels hymn the Source of Love! 

Awe, Hope, and Transport seize him as he hears: 
Such Passions rose when first the Bard began, 

Sung how th’ Eternal form’d the rolling spheres, 

Or stamp’d the breathing dust, and call’d it MAN. 

To Heav’n high-soaring burst th’ exalted song. 

Of impious deeds I heard, and dire alarms; 

Two mighty hosts I saw, tremendous throng! 

Tower in refulgent mail, and azure arms. 

Radiant they trod in panoply divine: 

Their Chiefs, dark-frowning in the van, afar 
Like promontories moved: — the dreadful sign 
Was given, and rush’d th’ angelic tribes to war. 

’Twas Thou, Omnipotent! whose parent care 
Then held each link of Nature’s beauteous chain; 
Else had yon worlds amid the fields of air 
Been whirl’d, and Night resumed her dark domain. 

How swell'd the soul, as with its shaggy store 
Torn was the fix’d hill from the rocks below; 

As each strong arm th’ inverted mountain bore, 

And hurl’d th’ o’erwhelming ruin on the Foe ! 

Not long I gazed, when down the rending skies 
The rushing chariot of Jehovah came: 

I saw the wheels, instinct with living eyes, 

Wrapt in the Lightning’s broad and sheeted flame. 
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Black thunder roar’d around th’ avenging God; 

While on the Whirlwind’s wing before Him driven, 

The rebel crew beheld their dark abode, 

Then roll’d wild-howling o’er the verge of Heaven. 

Thus sung the Bard; and still to sight display’d, 

Rose with his strain each vivid scene to view ; 

To thought so just was Fancy’s powerful aid, 

Her light so piercing, and her shades so true. 

140 Here, Mighty Milton ! in the blaze of noon, 

B4 Amid the broad effulgence, here I fix 

1766 Thy radiant tabernacle. Nought is dark 

In thee, thou bright companion of the Sun! 

Thus thy own Uriel in its centre stands. 

Illustrious, waving glory round him! He, 

Fairest archangel of all spirits in heaven, 

As of the sons of men the greatest thou. 

141 If he, who first the apple sung, “the fruit 

B4 Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

1766 Brought death into the world, and all our woe,” 

Unfading laurels won; a branch awaits, 

Philips, thy youthful brow, who apples sung 
Innocuous, and with freedom bade us quaff 
Their generous nectar, ’neath their parent shade, 

Advent’rous; nor in less inferior strains. 

Like Milton too, you taught Britannia's song 
To shake the shackles off of tinkling rhyme, 

Emulate, unnervous. 

142 The Captain’s a worthy good sort of a man, 

Bath For he calls in upon us whenever he can, 

1766 And often a dinner or supper he takes here, 

And Jenny and he talk of Milton and Shakespeare. 

14 3 What honours, ye Britons! (one emblem implies) 

1766? What glory to George shall belong! 

What Miltons, (the other) what Addisons rise, 

To make him immortal in song! 

i 4 °Wm. Thompson (1712-1766). In Milton's Alcove. 

141 Same. In the Midst of an Apple-Tree , Over Mr. Philips's Cyder. See the 
Garden Inscriptions. Anderson, Brit. Poets, 10:993, 996. 

There was published, in 1766, a poem entitled The Authors, by D. Hayes, Esq., 
which has lines on Milton introducing Akenside ; but the poem has not been acces- 
sible for the present work. See Cr. Rev., June, 1766, 21 1476-478. 

142 Christopher Anstey (1724-1805). The New Bath Guide: or, Memoirs of 
the B-n-r-d Family. In a series of Poetical Epistles. Bath, i8og. Letter ii. 

143 John Cunningham (1729-1773). Stanzas on the Forwardness of Spring. 
Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 14:437. 
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*44 Man formed for eternity, 

July Abhors annihilation, and the thought 

1766 Of dark oblivion. Hence, with ardent wish 
And vigorous effort, each would fondly raise 
Some lasting monument, to save his name 

Safe from the waste of years. Hence Caesar fought; 
Hence Raphael painted ; and hence Milton sung. 

145 To Spencer much, to Milton much is due; 

1767 But in great Dryden we preserve the Two. 

What Muse but his can nature’s beauties hit, 

Or catch that airy fugitive, call’d zvitf 

146 O Pope! too great to copy, or to praise; 

1767 

Milton alone could Eden lost re-gain ; 

And only thou portray Messiah’s reign. 

147 I cannot think but more or less 

1768 True merit always gains success; 


The second name for epic song, 

First classic of the English tongue, 

Great Milton, when first appear’d, 

Was ill receiv’d and coldly heard. 

In vain did faction damn those lays 
Which all posterity shall praise. 

148 The sun of science in its morning warm’d — 

1768 How glorious, when it blazed in Milton’s light, 

And Shakespeare’s flame, to full meridian day. 

149 • Ah ! What the transient sounds, devoid of thought, 
ci/69 To Shakespeare’s flame of ever-burning ire, 

Or Milton’s flood of mind, till time expire 
Foredoom’d to flow; as Heaven’s dread energy, 

Unconscious of the bounds of place. 

144 Michael Bruce (1746-1767). The Last Day. Anderson, Brit. Poets, 11: 
1124-1128. 

145 Walter Harte (1709-1774). The Vision of Death. In The Amaranth , or 
Religious Poems. Cr. Rev., Aug., 1767, 24:121-124. 

146 Same. Macarius ; or, The Confessor. Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 16:390-392. 
147 Wm. Wilkie (1721-1772). Phcbus and the Shepherd. Chalmers, Eng. 
Poets, 16:189. 

148 Edw. Lovibond (1724-1775). Verses Written after Passing Through Fin- 
don, Sussex , 1768. Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 16:299. 

149 Wm. J. Mickle (1735-1788). On The Neglect of Poetry. Anderson, Brit. 
Poets, 11:670. Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 17:553-4- 
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150 One lattice glimmers in the dismal cell, 

1769 Which cause, like the flames in Milton’s hell, 

“No light, but rather darkness visible.” 

151 The poet, who would plan the perfect page, 

1769 Above the themes that touch a trivial age, 

Say! to what purpose drinks he of the streams, 

That fills the fancy with inspiring dreams. 

If in that hour, when richest raptures roll, 

The pinch of poverty benumb his soul? 

For a day’s meal had Milton felt a fear, 

Urania’s voice had vainly reached his ear; 

Thro’ night’s dark desert the fiend ne’er had stray’d, 

Nor earth-rent mountains cast their horrid shade. 

152 From yonder realm of empyrean day 
1769 Bursts on my ear th’ indignant lay; 

. There sit the sainted sage, the bard divine, 

The few, whom genius gave to shine 

Through every unborn age, and undiscovered clime. 

’Twas Milton struck the deep-toned shell, 

And, as the choral warblings round him swell, 

Meek Newton’s self bends from his state sublime. 

And nods his hoary head, and listens to the rhyme. 

153 Ye Muses quit your sacred streams, 

And aid me like the bard of yore, 

Hight, Milton, for like his, my theme 
In verse was never sung before. 

154 No more the Grecian Muse unrivall’d reigns, 

01771 To Britain let the nations homage pay; 

She felt a Homer’s fire in Milton’s strains, 

A Pindar’s rapture from the lyre of Gray. 

155 There silent mus'd on Shakespeare’s tragic page, 

150 Francis Seighton. The Muse’s Blossoms. Highly praised in the Mo. Rev., 
April, 1769, 40:302. 

It describes the lad's prison at school, where he was shut up for eating tarts 
when he should have been reading Homer. 

1B1 Thos. Neville. Imitations of Juvenal and Persius. Mo. Rev., Jan., 1770, 
42:46. 

1B2 Thos. Gray. The Installation Ode. 

1B3 Anonymous. Ode To Lord Edgecombe’s Pig. The New Foundling Hos- 
pital for Wit. 1784. 6:240. 

1B4 Wm. Mason. On Mr. Gray, in Westminster Abbey. Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 

18:338. 

155 Anonymous. A Farewell To Summer. Bell, Fug. Poetry, 8:74-78. 
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Of Milton learn’d to scale the azure road, 

Chanted Maeonides’ poetic rage, 

And read, O Pope! thy equal thoughts of God. 

No, not in rhyme. I hate that iron chain, 

1773 Forged by the hand of some rude Goth, which cramps 
The fairest feather in the Muse’s wing, 

And pins her to the ground. Shall the quick thought 
That darts from world to world, and traverses 
The realms of time, and space, all fancy-free, 

Check in his rapid flight, obey the call 
Of some barbarian, who by sound enslaved, 

And deaf to manly melody, proclaims, 

“No farther shalt thou go?” Pent in his cage 
The imprisoned eagle sits, and beats his bars; 

His eye is raised to Heaven. Tho' many a moon 
Has seen him pine in sad captivity, 

Still to the thunderer’s throne he longs to bear 
The bolt of vengeance ; still he thirsts to dip 
His daring pinions in the fount of light. 

Go, mark the lettered sons of Gallia’s clime, 

Where critic rules, custom’s tyrant law, 

Have fettered the free verse. On the palled ear 
The drowsy numbers, regularly dull. 

Close in slow tedious unison. Not so 

The bard of Eden ; to the Grecian Lyre 

He tuned his verse ; he loved the genuine muse, 

That from the top of Athos circled all 
The fertile islands of the Aegean deep, 

Or roamed o’er fair Ionia’s winding shore. 

Poet o^ other times, to thee I bow 
With lowliest reverence. Oft thou tak’st my soul, 

And waftest it by thy potent harmony 
To that empyreal mansion, where thine ear 
Caught the soft warblings of a Seraph’s harp, 

What time the nightly visitant unlocked 
The gates of Heaven, and to thy mental sight 
Displayed celestial scenes. She from thy lyre 
With indignation tore the tinkling bells, 

And tuned it to sublimest argument. 

Sooner the bird that ushering in the spring 
Strikes the same notes with one unvarying pause, 

Shall vye with Philomel, when she pursues 
Her evening song through every winding maze 

156 Wm. Roberts (1745-1791). A Poetical Epistle To Christopher Anstey, Esq. 
On The English Poets , Chiefly Those Who Have Written In Blank Verse. 4to. 
Payne. 1773. Favorably received. Cr. Rev., Jan., 1773, 35:52-54. Mo. Rev., Feb., 
1773 , 48:145-148. 
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Of melody, than rhyme shall soothe the soul 
With music sweet as thine. 

157 “But how/* they ask, “can we this gem obtain ?’’ 

Wr. Be that thy task, O Lucas, to explain. 

1770 As Milton, eyeless bard, has sweetly sung 

The fatal source whence all our woes first sprung, 
So he has taught, though not in measured phrase, 

A lesson which deserves full greater praise; 

How man (as once in Eden) may be blest, 

And paradise be found in every breast. 

O ! may you find it there, may you obtain 

The bliss which too much knowledge rendered vain, 

By tasting boldly the fair fruit again. 

Lucas like Milton, wondrous bard, was blind, 

Like Milton too, illumined was his mind: 

Then ask thy Guide, for he who seeks shall find. 

158 Again I pace thee, magic town; 

Again recall thy past renown. 


When Milton’s wand Arcadia ruled ; 

Or Comus and the midnight crew 
Their playful spirits hither drew ; 

Where in the mortal habit came 
The Genius of the Vestal flame. 

The lay of Milton I can hear. 

159 I woo nor thee, thou goddess, heav’nly bright! 

C1776 Fair Muse . . . (of Homer and Virgil) 

Nor thee, who gav’st thine aid of later years 
To him, great bard, Britannia’s boasted pride, 

Majestic Milton; who, in verse no less 
Sublime, a theme unsung before display’d. 

160 America, with just disdain, 

April Will burst degenerate Britain’s chain, 

1776 And gloriously aspire; 

157 Thomas Chatterton (1752-1770). Enquiry After Happiness. Written in 
May (?), 1770, and printed in the Gospel Magazine in November of that year. 
Ptl. Wks. of T. Chatterton (Skeat), 1 :i84. 

i 58 G eo . (Justice) Hardinge (1743-1816). On. Ludlow. Nichols, Lit. Illus., 
3:802. 

159 Chas. Crawford. The First Canto of The Revolution: an Epic Poem. Cr. 
Rev., June, 1776, 41 : 475 - 47 & 

160 John Debrett ( -1822). Lord Chatham's Prophecy. An Ode. New 

Foundling Hospital for Wit. 1784. 1 75-91. Stanza ix. 
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I see new Lockes and Camdens rise, 

Whilst other Newtons read the skies, 

And Miltons wake the lyre. 

161 The Masque of Comus, which the eyeless Bard 

1776 (Britannia’s Homer) in immortal verse 

April Gave to th’ admiring world, where moral grave, 
Pleasure’s allurements, and the bevel route 
Of Bacchanalian Riot, Dance and Song, 

In mingled measure charmed the eye and ear. 

162 That mighty Visitant 

1776 ... . when he left immortal choirs, 

To mix with Milton’s kindred soul, 

The labours of their golden lyres 
Would steal, and “whisper whence he stole.” 

The Muse’s gentle offering still 

Your ear shall win, your love shall woo, 

And these spring-flowers of Milton fill 
The favour’d vales where first they grew. 

163 When Milton sings of Angels bold in fight, 

Pub. Or blooming Cherubs half-dissolv’d in light ; 

1776 Or leads his Eve to Adam’s longing arms, 

In all the lustre of primeval charms: 

Fir’d with the song, thro’ Eden’s blissful groves, 
With the first pair th’ enraptur’d fancy roves, 

'Midst crystal founts or amaranthine bow’rs, 
Ambrosial fruits and ever-blooming flowers, 

We trace each step by various passions tost, 

And quit with tears the Paradise they lost. 

Like that blest pair, by Gainsb’rough’s pencil drawn, 
Here each fond couple treads the flow’ry lawn ; 


But when the landskip’s various charms we trace, 
Where Nature’s self appears with heighten’d grace; 


Each landskip seems a Paradise regained. 

181 Robert Jephson (1736-1803). Extempore Ludicrous Miltonic Verses. To 
the late Mrs. Gardiner. Debrett, Asylum for Fugitive Pieces, 3:266-267. 

162 Dr. John Langhorne (1735-1779). A Poetical Epistle To A Gentleman of 
Italy. Appended to Milton’s Italian Poems. Mo. Rev., Nov., 1776, 55:383-385. 

163 Rich. Graves (1715-1804). On Mr. Gainsborough ; Equally Excellent in 
Landskip and Portraits . Euphrosyne. 1 : 131-132 . 
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164 But whilst he gives their well-earned praise 

1776 To classic wits of ancient days, 

He none superior finds to those, 

Who in our seats of learning rove. 

Again in Milton Homer lives; 

The Stagyrite in Locke revives. 

165 But Popularity, alas! has wings, 

1777 And flits as soon from poets as from kings. 

My pompous Postscript found itself disdained 
As much as Milton’s Paradise Regained. 

166 The daughters and the sons of Phoebus, 

1778 Who twine the riddle and the rebus, 

Acrostics weave, 

Up to the aspiring bards who soar 
Aloft in proud Miltonic ! 

167 Thou Swan of Avon ! how I love thy strains ! 

1779 Cherub of Eden ! clap thy gorgeous wings : 

Tell the sweet singers how the lark maintains 
Gay from the grassy bed her airy wings : 

Dash’d by the sighings of an eastern wind, 

The pretty warbler wheels and pants for fear ; 

And seeing heaven before, and earth behind, 

Drops to her nest, and whispers, — God was there. 

168 O’er those rude scenes Confusion’s shadows dwell, 

1780 Beyond the power of genius to dispell ; 

Mist! which ev’n Milton’s splendid mind enshroud; 

Lost in the darkness of the Saxon cloud! 

169 Ages lapsed ere Homer’s lamp appear’d, 

Wr. And ages ere the Mantuan Swan was heard, 

1781 To carry nature lengths unknown before, 

Pub. To give a Milton birth, asks ages more. 

164 Same. Euphrosyne. 2:57-64, p. 60. 

Mason (1724-1797). An Epistle to Dr. Shebbeare. Chalmers, Eng. 
Pts., 18:416. Nezv Foundling Hospital , 1784, 2:33. 

16fl Christopher Anstey (1724-1805). Envy; A Poem. Addressed to Mrs. Mil - 
ler, at Bath-Easton-Villa. 4to. Dodsley. Mo. Rev., July, 1778, 59:72. 

18T John Wheeldon (-1772). The Jewish Bard. In 4 Odes , to the Holy Moun- 
tains. 4to. Goldsmith , 1779. Mo. Rev., August, 1779, 61 :93-95- 

lfl8 Wm. Hayley (1745-1820). An Essay on History (3 Epistles). Epistle iii, 
lines 313-316. Argument: “Danger of dwelling on the distant and minute parts 
of a subject really interesting. Failure of Milton in this particular.” Poems and 
Plays, London , 1785 , 2:82. This was addressed to Gibbon. 

i69Wm. Cowper (1731-1800). Table Talk. Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 18:605-611, 
p. 609. 
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1782 Thus Genius rose and set at order’d times, 

And shot a day-spring into distant climes, 

Ennobling ev’ry region that he chose; 

He sunk in Greece, in Italy he rose; 

And, tedious years of Gothic darkness pass’d, 
Emerg'd all splendour in our isle at last. 

170 (Suggestion for painting) 

1782 Bid Milton's Satan from the burning steep 
Call his wide legions, slumb’ring on the deep. 

171 Apart, and on a sacred hill retired, 

1782 Beyond all mortal inspiration fir’d, 

The mighty Milton Sits — an host around 
Of list'ning angels guard the holy ground; 

Amaz'd they see a human form aspire 
To grasp with daring hand a seraph’s lyre, 

Inly irradiate with celestial beams, 

Attempt those high, those soul-subduing themes, 
And celebrate, with sanctity divine, 

The starry field from warring angels won, 

And God triumphant in his Victor Son. 

Nor less the wonder, and the sweet delight, 

His milder scenes and softer notes excite, 

When at his bidding Eden’s blooming grove 
Breathes the rich sweets of innocence and love. 
With such pure joy as our fore-fathers knew 
When Raphael, heavenly guest, first met his view, 
And our glad sire, within his bower, 

Drank the pure converse of th’ aetherial power, 
Round the blest bard his raptur'd audience throng, 
And feel their souls imparadis’d in song. 

If the Enthusiast higher hope pursues, 


O turn where Milton flames with Epic rage. 


From earth she (the Muse) bears him to bright Fancy’s goal, 

And distant fame illuminates his soul. 

1T0 John Scott (1730-1783). An Essay On Painting. To A Young Artist. 
Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 17:491-496. Scott's Collected Works, 1782. 

171 Wm. Hayley. An Essay On Epic Poetry. To Mr. Mason. Hayley's Poems 
and Plays, London, 1785. Vol. Ill, pp. 73, 9& The Critical Review (Oct., 1782, 
54:241-52) quotes the first of these as a choice selection. Cf. Tribute No. 8pn. 
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172 O! was I blest with each heart-melting trope, 

1783 The wing of Milton, and the flow of Pope, 

Was all the melody of Warton’s mine, 

And all the music of the tuneful Nine; 

To thee, Columba, ever, ever true, 

My softest song should flow, to soften you. 

173 Hither the Muse would sometimes bend her way, 

1783 Willing to loiter, but afraid to stay; 

Until bright spirits of etherial fire 

Raised the charm’d note, and waked the British lyre, 

Shakespeare and Milton ! Listening to their lays, 

How soon unfelt were Albion’s clouded days. 

174 I see a Homer and a Milton rise 
1783 In all the pomp and majesty of song, 

Which gives immortal vigour to the deeds 
Atchieved by heroes in the field of fame. 

175 Tho’ his contention with the scribbling crowd 

C1784 Was like the Sun contending with a cloud, 

Which the next wind would hastily disperse, 

And leave the day as radiant as his verse. 

176 Hence, free from warlike toils and stem debate, 

1785 These friendly rivals of a parent state, 

By growing virtues their descent shall prove, 

Each liberal art aspiring to improve, 

Till other Lockes and Miltons shall be born, 

Ages remote to polish and adorn. 


17 *Miles Parkin. Columbia, A Ptl. Epistle, heroic and Satirical, to the Rt . 
Hon. Chas. Earl Cornwallis. 4to. Debrett. To urge reconciliation between Eng. 
and Amer., Cr. Rev., Oct., 1783, 56:311-2. 

178 Fred. Howard (1748-1825). 5th Earl of Carlisle. The Father's Revenge. 
A Tragedy. London, 1800. 

174 Anonymous. The Rising Glory of America. New Fndlg. Hospital for 

Wit. 4.247-257. 

176 Anonymous. A Dialogue Between Dr. Johnson and Dr. Goldsmith, in the 
Shades, relative to the former's Strictures on English Poets, particularly Pope, 
Milton, and Gray. 

"The poor Doctor (Johnson) pleads guilty to the charge of partiality," but 
attempts to atone for the evil by a character of Milton, quoted by the Critical 
Review, as "inferior to nothing in this performance.” April, 1785, 59:304-305. 

170 Rev. J. Gilpin. An Essay upon the Peace of 1783, dedicated to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. Translated from the French of the Rev. J. Fletcher, late Vicar 
of Madeley, Salop . 4to. Hindmarsh, 1785 . These are lines on the American 
Colonies. Mo. Rev., Feb., 1786, 74:147. 
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Philosophy, baptized 


178s 

In the pure fountain of eternal love, 



Has eyes indeed; and, viewing all she sees 
As meant to indicate a God to man. 

Gives Him His praise, and forfeits not her own. 

Learning has borne such fruits in other days 
On all her branches. Piety has found 
Friends in the friends of science, and true prayer 
Has flowed from lips wet with Castalian dews. 

Such was thy wisdom, Newton, childlike sage! 

Sagacious reader of the works of God, 

And in His Word sagacious. Such too thine, 

Milton, whose genius had angelic wings, 

And fed on manna. And such thine, in whom 
Our British Themis gloried with just cause, 

Immortal Hale ! for deep discernment praised, 

And sound integrity not more, than famed 
For sanctity of manners undefiled. 

Then Milton had indeed a poet’s charms : 

New to my taste his Paradise surpass’d 
The struggling efforts of my boyish tongue 
To speak its excellence, I danced for joy. 

I marvelled much that at so ripe an age 
As twice seven years, his beauties had then first 
Engag’d my wonder; and admiring still, 

And still admiring, with regret suppos’d 
The joy half lost, because not sooner found. 

178 And thou, immortal Bard! By Seraphs crowned! 

1785 Whether with lively Mirth and Pleasure gay. 

Thou listen to the jocund rebec’s sound, 

Or frame the melting melancholy lay; 

Still dost thou charm no less than when thy song 
Majestic bids our fearful eyes behold 
Angelic combat, and the rebel throng 
Down from the verge of Heaven headlong rolled. 

Since then the noblest of the tuneful art 
Have deigned to lay aside the bolder lyre, 

And touch with sweet simplicity the heart; 

With me, my Friend, the artless strain admire. 

177 Wm. Cowper (1731-1800). The Task. Bk. Ill, 242-59; IV, 709-17. 

178 Saml. Knight (1759-1827), Elegies and Sonnets. 4to. Cadell. 1785 . 2nd 
ed. 1787. Taken from the Mo. Rev., Aug., 1785, 73:121-123. For the author, see 
Mo. Rev., Aug., 1787, 77:160. 
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Convinced, Ambition’s fond pursuit give o’er; 
Content be thou with milder rays to shine: 
Few can attain the wreath that Milton wore, 
But Hammond’s myrtle chaplet may be thine. 

179 In happier times, in Charles’ golden reign, 

.? c How oft did Dryden, at thy shrine complain? 

1786 Did patriot Milton ever feel thy smile? 

(At once the shame and glory of our isle!) 

180 Immortal Freedom! 

1787 

And far as memory traces back my years, 

My soul, tho’ touch’d with social sympathies, 
Revolted at oppression. Nymph divine! 

If from the sound of Milton's golden lyre; 
Of Thomson’s Doric pipe 


Thou now withhold thine audience: — hither turn 
Indulgent; for tho’ sweeter song hath charm’d, 

Yet praise sincerer never met thine ear. 

181 O, in your gardens love wild Nature’s plan; 

1790 For God himself the model gave to man! 

When Milton’s hand the blessed asylum wove, 

Where our first parents wandered rich in love; 

Did he with frigid rules then each path restrain? 

Did he in fetters vile the waves enchain? 

Did he a load of foreign splendours fling, 

O’er earth’s soft infancy, and earliest spring? 

No! artless, unconfined, there Nature bland 
With loveliest fancies decked the laughing land. 

Of hills and vales the bright confusion gay, 

And streams, that as they lift, meand’ring play. 

The doubtful paths that ever wind along, 

Still with new views, their varying joys prolong. 

There ever stray their eyes with fresh delight, 

Unknowing where to fix the ravished sight. 

O’er the green velvet of the enamelled meads, 

A thousand trees wave high their tufted heads. 

And charm each sense of smell, of taste, or view, 

179 Anonymous. To Fortune. J. Debrett, An Asylum for Fugitive Pieces, 
1786, 2:228-23 3. 

is°Wm. Roscoe (1753-1831). The Wrongs of Africa , p. 34. 

181 Abbe de Lille. The Garden : or. The Art of Laying Out Grounds. Trans- 
lated from the French of the Abbe de Lille. Cadell. This passage has popular 
interest, as appears in the Critical Review, Oct., 1790, 70:409-414. Cf. Appendix I, 
p. 268. 
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With blossoms fair, or fruits of glossy hue. 

Or in thick clumps, or negligently spread, 

They clothe, or fly; here from a deep’ning glade, 

A landscape gay expands its opening charms; 

There to the ground low bend their branching arms, 

And gently check their steps, or in mid air 
High o'er their hands a verdant chaplet rear: 

Or as they muse beneath the noon-tide bower, 

Fling o’er their hair a bloomy scented shower. 

Why should I sing the luscious shrubs, the vines, 

Where round each bow’r their verdant curtain twines? 

There blushing like the rising morn, while love 
Beamed from each eye, Eve sought the nuptial grove, 

And to her youthful lover’s longing arms 
Obsequious yielded all her virgin charms. 

The genial hour exulting Nature hails, 

Their sighs ecstatic swell the gentle gales, 

Murmur the waves, fair smile the heavens above, 

And joyful earth congratulates their love; 

Whisper the groves, the rose inclines its head, 

And flings fresh odors o’er the bridal bed. 

O joys ineffable! O happy pair! 

How blessed, like you, who ’mid their gardens fair 
May dwell, from painful pride afar, may rove 
'Mid fruits and flowers with innocence and love. 

182 *Twas night, and buried in profound repose, 

1790 The numerous tribes of busy mortals lay, 

My wakeful eyes alone forgot to close, 

And thought succeeded to the cares of day: 

Till wearied nature sunk at length to rest, 

But Fancy hovering still around my head; 

Fancy, the sleepless tenant of the breast, 

Its airy visions o’er my slumbers spread: 

When to my view a grizly form appears, 

Of mien majestic, but dejected hue, 

Reverend, sunk deeply in the vale of years, 

The Father of the English Song I knew. 

Hail, cried I, Author of immortal lays — 

My Son, said he, these titles now forbear, 

No time remains to waste in useless praise, 

182 Anonymous. Milton’s Ghost. An Elegy. J. Debrett, Asylum for Fug . 
Pieces , 1795, 4:123-125. 

Written in the year 1790, when a report prevailed that the Grave of Milton 
had been discovered in Cripplegate Church- Yard, on which occasion the supposed 
remains of this famous Poet were dug, and suffered for some days to remain 
exposed to public view. See the poem on this occasion by Cowper, Appendix J. 
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A different subject now demands our care! 

Thou know’st, and oft hast mourn’d how hard my lot, 

Of evil days and evil tongues the prey, 

Dishonour’d, unrewarded, and forgot, 

I sunk the unheeded victim of decay, 

Obscurely in a vault my corpse was laid, 

Fenc’d by no shelter from the common doom, 

No voice of praise was heard to soothe my shade, 

No pomp of funeral adorn'd my tomb : 

Yet saw I sons their fathers’ faults disclaim, 

The tribute long withheld of honour pay, 

My strains victorious fill’d the voice of fame, 

Nor grieved I though my corpse unheeded lay. 

But, ah, how shall I tell the dire disgrace! 

With hands profane my tomb they now disclose. 

My bones torn rudely from their grave deface, 

And rob my ashes of their due repose ! 

Was it for this I toiled in freedom’s cause, 

With ceaseless care the arduous labor ply’d, 

Dethroning tyrants, and asserting laws, 

Till light, alas, its friendly aid deny’d? 

Was it for this, though quenched my visual ray, 

I woo’d the Muse to build the lofty rhyme, 

To more than mortal themes attun’d my lay, 

And soar’d beyond the bounds of space and time? 

Is this the fame I hop’d from future days, 

Are these mighty honours they bestow — 

With sacrilegious hands my corpse to raise, 

My bones expose a mercenary show? 

To brand the wretches, who the dead invade, 

With shame and fell remorse be thine the care. 

The cock was heard to crow — no more he said, 

And the thin vision vanished into air. 

183 O for the pen of Milton, to describe 

1790 Thy winning sadness, thy subduing sigh, 

Gentle Maria; to describe thy pains, 

Assiduous Frederic, to alleviate grief 
And hang a smile upon thy Anna’s brow ; 

To paint the sweet composure of thy looks, 

Experienc’d Adriano, thy attempt 
To waken cheerfulness, and frequent eye 
Stealing aside in pity to Maria. 

1#8 James Hurdis (1763-1801). Adriano ; or. The First of June. In these 
lines, Sophia is weeping for her brother Gilbert, whom she supposes to be drowned. 
Mo. Rev., Sept., 1790, 84(3) *51-59. 
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184 But since the gaping world in deep amaze 
1791 Still on thy last eccentric pamphlet gaze, 

Which like great Milton’s hero o’er the plain 
Where tumult, discord, and sedition reign. 

185 God of ten million charming things, 

1791 Of whom our Milton so divinely sings. 

186 Whist : a Poem , in Twelve Cantos. 

1791 See note below. 

187 In Youth. 

1791 Milton, our noblest poet, in the grace 

Of youth, in those fair eyes and clustering hair, 

That brow untouched by one taint of care 
To mar its openness, we seem to trace 
The front of the first lord of human race, 

’Mid thine own Paradise portrayed so fair, 

Ere Sin or Sorrow scathed it: such the air 
That characters thy youth. Shall time efface 
These lineaments as crowding cares assail ! 

It is the lot of fall’n humanity. 

What boots it? armed in adamantine mail, 

The unconquerable mind, and genius high, 

Right onward hold their way through weal and woe, 

Or whether life’s brief lot be high or low! 

In Age. 

And art thou he now “fall’n on evil days,” 

And changed indeed! Yet what do this sunk cheek, 

These thinner locks, and that calm forehead speak! 

A spirit reckless of man’s blame or praise, — 

A spirit, when thine eyes to the noon’s blaze 
Their dark orbs roll in vain, in suffering meek, 

As in the sight of God intent to seek, 

’Mid solitude or age, or through the ways, 

Of hard adversity, the approving look 

184 Anonymous. Heroic Epistle To Joseph Priestly , LL.D ., FJZ.S. (1733-1804). 
Cr. Rev., Oct., 1791, n. s., 3 :2i2-2i4. 

188 Peter Pindar, John Wolcott (1738-1819). Ode to Hymen; or. The Hectic. 
The Works of Peter Pindar, Esq. London, 1794. III., 43. Quoted also in the 
Crit. Review, June, 1791, n. s., 2:220-2 23. 

188 Alex. Thomson (1763-1803). Whist: A Poem. The fifth canto of this 
very popular poem “opens with a humorous comparison between the slow prog- 
ress of Milton’s Paradise Lost and the Game of Whist toward popularity." Mo. 
Rev., Dec., 1791, 87(6) :40i-404. Crit. Rev., May, 1791, n. s., 2:18-27. 

187 W. L. Bowles (1762-1850). On the Busts of Milton, in Youth and Age , at 
Stourhead. Ptl. Wks. (Gilfillan), 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1855, 1:30-31. 
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Of its great Master; whilst the conscious pride 
Of wisdom, patient and content to brook 
All ills to that sole Master’s task applied, 

Shall show before high heaven the unaltered mind, 
Milton, though thou art poor, and old, and blind! 

188 For in his own and in his Father’s might 

1794 The Savior comes! While as the Thousand Years 
Lead up their mystic dance, the Desert shouts! 

Old Ocean claps his hands! The mighty Dead 

Rise to new life, whoe’er from earliest time 

With conscious zeal had urged Love’s wondrous plan, 

Coadjutors of God. To Milton’s trump 

The high groves of the renovated Earth 

Unbosom their glad echoes: inly hushed, 

Adoring Newton his serener eye 
Raises to heaven. 

189 The Progress of Poetry , Painting , and Music . 

1794 See note below. 

190 All hail, thou Western World! by heaven design’d 

1794 Th’ example bright, to renovate mankind: 


Where slept perennial night, shall science rise, 

And new-born Oxfords cheer the evening skies; 

Miltonic strains the Mexic hills prolong, 

And Louis murmurs to Sicilian song. 

See rising bards ascend the steep of fame! 

Where truth commends and virtue gives a name, 

With Homer’s life, with Milton’s strength aspire, 

Or catch divine Isaiah’s hallow’d fire. 

191 In Homer’s craft Jock Milton thrives ; 

Before Eschylus’ pen Will Shakespeare drives. 

1796 

1M S. T. Coleridge (1772-1834). Religious M usings Christmas Eve of 

1794. Globe Edition, p. 59. 

1# *John Bidlake (1755-1814). The Progress of Poetry , &c . Poems . 4to. 
Chapman , 1794. Has lines on Milton, but not found for this paper. Mo. Rev., 
March, 1795, 97(16) :255-26 i . 

1# ®Timothy Dwight (1752-1817). Greenfield Hill (Conn.) N. Y. t 1794. Part 
II, lines 733 - 736 ; VII, 483-486. 

19l Robert Burns (1759-1796). Poem on Pastoral Poetry. The Poetry of 
R — B — (Henley-Henderson), 1896, 4:50-52. Cf. 4:i05n. 
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192 (Milton and Homer, sitting, appeared equal ; but) 

1796 When each uprear’d 
His mighty stature, Britain’s giant son 

Would proudly rise, and leave the Greek below. 

193 Now their new guest the sacred hosts include, 

1797 They who on earth with kindred lustre shone. 


There ’mid empyreal light shall hail his Gray; 

There Milton thron'd in peerless glory see; 

The wreath that flames on Thomson's brow survey ; 

The vacant crown that, Cowper, waits for thee. 

194 Come, Muse of Albion ! who in Thomson's verse 

1797 Breathed Liberty's extatic ardent strain, 

Who gave to Addison a Cato’s soul, 

To Milton, his sublime exalted strength, 

And to the inimitable Shakespeare’s verse, 

The genuine stamp of nature, awful, true 
And forceful as th' impetuous gust of heaven; 

Give me to share their energy divine: 

Give me to paint, in ardent numbers bold. 

195 What measure the relation needs 

1798 Of heaven's or earth's heroic deeds, 

Milton points out, unless I err; 

Though some a different verse prefer. 

196 It was not thus, when Milton’s voice began 

1799 To sing of Eden lost by guilty man: 

Him on her wings celestial rapture bore 

To heights which mortal never reached before: 

Heav’n’s awful splendours to his sight display'd, 

And all the horrors of the infernal shade. 

1#2 Alex. Thomson (1763-1803). The Paradise of Taste. In this allegorical 
poem, the author is conducted to the Mt. of Sublimity. On the foot-hills, he finds 
Young; higher up, among others, Thomson and Akenside; on the very pinnacle, 
Homer and Milton. Crit. Rev., Feb., 1797, n. s., 19:129-137. 

198 Thos. Gisborne (1748-1846). Elegy To the Memory of the Rev. Win . 
Mason. Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 18:319. 

194 Saml. Hull Wilcocke. Britannia: a Poem. See Mo. Rev., Dec., 1797, 
105(24) :454-457- 

195 John Penn. Crit., Ptl., and Dramatic Wks. Vol. II. See Cr. Rev., Dec., 
1798, n. s., 24:475-476. 

106 Alex. Thomson (1763-1803). Pictures of Poetry, &c. 8vo. Edin ., 1799. 
Mo. Rev., Oct., 1800, 114(33) : 149- 1 53. Has also splendid verses on Young. Cr. 
Rev., Nov., 1799, n. s., 27 :26o-268. 

See Lady Manners's Review of Poetry, Anc. and Modern. A Poem. 4to. 
Booth, 1/99. Mo. Rev., Dec., 1799, 111(30) :39 0-3. 
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107 Then thy mighty ear 

1800 Thrilled with strange music; if the tragic plaints 
And sounding lyre of those Athenians old, 

Or more majestic Homer swelled thy soul, 

Or Milton’s muse of fire. 

198 Nor less delight 

1801 The Spirit felt, when still and charmed I sate 
Great Milton’s solemn harmonies to hear, 

That swell from the full chord, and strong and clear, 

Beyond the tuneless couplet’s weak control, 

Their long-commingling diapason roll, 

In varied sweetness. 

199 Milton! thou shoulds’t be living at this hour: 

1802 England hath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters : altar, sword, and pen, 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 

Oh ! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart : 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea : 

Pure as the naked heaven, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness : and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

200 We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 

1802 That Shakespeare spake; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. 

201 Come ye — who, not less zealous, might display 

1803 Banners at enmity with regal sway, 

And, like the Pyms and Miltons of that day, 

Think that a State would live in sounder health 
If Kingship bowed its head to common-wealth. 

197 Richard Mant (1776-1848). Encomium On Joseph Warton. Chalmers, Eng. 
Pts., 18:156-7. Highly commended by the Mo. Rev., Nov., 1801, 117(36) :323-4. 

198 W. L. Bowles. Monody on the Death of Dr. Warton. Poems , vol. II. 
Cr. Rev., Aug., 1801, n. s., 32:424-429. 

i»»Wm. Wordsworth (1770-1850). Sonnet. London. 

2°°Wm. Wordsworth. “It Is Not To Be Thought Of * 

201 Wm. Wordsworth. Lines on the Expected Invasion. See also the Poet’s 
account of his becoming intoxicated drinking healths to Milton. The Prelude. 
III. 283-321. 
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202 And thou, sublimest Milton, from whose tongue 
1803 Flow’d holy inspiration, when beset 

With poverty, with sorrow, blame and scorn, 

“With darkness and with dangers compassed round,” 

What but the Muse, thy dreary rooms could light 
With glories of seraphic brilliancy! 

203 Again, forsaking mirth’s fantastic rites, 

1806 The Muse to follow, through her nobler flights; 

Where Milton paints angelic hosts in arms, 

And Heaven’s wide champaign rings with dire alarms, 

Till ’vengeful justice wings its dreadful way, 

And hurls the apostate from the face of day. 

Immortal Bards ! high o’er oblivion’s shroud 
Their names shall live, pre-eminent and proud, 

Who snatched the keys of mystery from time, 

This world too little for their Muse sublime! 

204 Beneath the spreading platan’s tent-like shade, 

1812 Or by Missouri’s rushing waters laid, 

“Old father Thames” shall be the poet’s theme, 

Of Hayley’s words th’ enamoured virgin dream, 

And Milton’s tones the raptured ear enthrall, 

Mixed with the roaring of Niagara’s fall. 

205 With reverence would we speak of all the sages 

Nov. Who have left streaks of light athwart their ages: 

1815 And thou shouldst moralize on Milton’s blindness, 

And mourn the fearful dearth of human kindness 
To those who strove with the bright golden wing 
Of genius, to flap away each sting 
Thrown by the pitiless world. 

206 Chief of organic numbers! 

Jan. Old Scholar of the Spheres! 

1818 Thy Spirit never slumbers, 

But rolls about our ears, 

202 Sir. S. E. Brydges (1762-1837). Retirement , a Ptl. Fragment. Brydges, 
Cens. Lit., 1 *.426. 

203 Thos. Gent. Prologue To Public Readings, At A Young Gentleman's Acad- 
emy. Poetic Sketches. J. Beart, Yarmouth. 

204 Mrs. Anna L. Barbauld (1743-1825). “1811” Works, 1:237. 

205 John Keats (1795-1821). Epistle To George Pelton Mathew. The Ptl. 
Wks. (Buxton), 1:45. 

Keats wrote Notes on Paradise Lost in 18*19. See his Poetical Works (Bux- 
ton), III, pp. 19-30. He also wrote a sonnet To Sleep, over Paradise Lost. Ptl . 
Wks., II, p. 347. 

206 John Keats. On Seeing A Lock of Milton's Hair. The Ptl. Wks. (Bux- 
ton), 2:249-251. 
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For ever and for ever! 

0 what a mad endeavour 

Worketh he, 

Who to thy sacred and ennobled hearse 
Would offer a burnt sacrifice of verse 
And melody. 

How heavenward thou soundest, 

Live Temple of sweet noise, 

And discord uncon foundest, 

Giving delight new joys, 

And Pleasure nobler pinions! 

O, Where are thy dominions? 

Lend thine ear 

To a young Delian — ay, by thy soul, 

By all that from thy mortal lips did roll, 

And by the kernel of thine earthly love, 
Beauty, in things on earth, and things above, 
I swear! » 

When every childish tashion 
Has vanish’d from my rhyme, 

Will I grey-gone in passion, 

Leave to an after-time, 

Hymning and harmony 
Of thee, and of thy works, and of thy life; 
But vain is now the burning and the strife, 
Pangs are in vain, until I grow high-rife 
With old Philosophy. 

And mad with glimpses of futurity! 

For many years my offering must be hush’d; 
When I do speak, I’ll think upon this hour, 
Because I feel my forehead hot and flush’d. 
Even at the simplest vassal of thy power, — 
A lock of thy bright hair — 

Sudden it came, 

And I was startled, when I caught thy name 
Coupled so unaware; 

Yet, at the moment, temperate was my blood. 

1 thought I had beheld it from the flood. 

307 (Captain): 

1815- “Newman is made of different clay; 

1829 He walks in his own quiet way; 

And yet beneath that sober mien 
Gleams of a spirit may be seen, 

Which shows what temper lies supprest 


207 Robert Southey (1774-1843). Oliver Newman: A New England Tale . 
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Within his meek and unambitious breast: 

He seemeth surely one of gentle seed, 

Whose sires for many an age were wont to lead 
In courts and councils, and in camp to bleed.” 

Randolph replied, “He rules his tongue too well 
Ever of those from whom he sprung to tell : 

Whatever rank they once possessed 
In camps and councils, is, I ween, suppress’d 
In prudent silence. Little love that pair 
Could to the royal Martyr bear, 

Be sure, who named their offspring Oliver. 

You have mark’d that volume, over which he seems 
To pour and meditate, like one who dreams, 

Pondering upon the page with thought intense, 

That nought, which passes round him, can from thence 
His fix’d attention move: 

He carries it about his person still, 

Nor lays it from him for a moment’s time. 

At my request, one day, with no good will, 

He lent it me: what, think ye, did it prove? 

A rigmarole of verses without rhyme, 

About the apple, and the cause of sin, 

By the blind old traitor Milton! and within, 

Upon the cover, he had written thus, 

As if some saintly relic it had been, 

Which the fond owner gloried in possessing: 

‘Given me by my most venerable friend, 

The author, with his blessing!’” 

208 With other emotion 

1821 Milton’s severer shade I saw, and in reverence humbled 

Gazed on that soul sublime: of passion now as of blindness 
Heal’d, and no longer here to Kings and to Hierarchs hostile, 
He was assoiled from taint of the fatal fruit: and in Eden 
Not again to be lost, consorted and equal with Angels. 

209 Most musical of mourners, weep again ! 

1821 Lament anew, Urania! — He died, 

Who was the Sire of an immortal strain, 

Blind, old, and lonely, when his country’s pride, 

The priest, the slave, and the liberticide, 

Trampled and mocked with a loathed rite 
Of lust and blood ; he went unterrified, 

Into the gulph of death, but his clear sprite 

Yet reigns o’er earth; the third among die sons of light. 

* 08 Robert Southey. A Vision of Judgment. 
m Percy B. Shelley (1792-1822). Adonais, Stanza iv. 
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210 Spenser shed over me his sunny dreams ; 

Chaucer far more enchanted me; the force 
Of Milton was for boyhood too austere, 

Yet often did I steal a glance at Eve. 

21 1 And Milton in the streets no Taller 
Than sparkling easy-ambling Waller. 

Waller now walks with rhyming crowds ; 

While Milton sits above the clouds, 

Above the stars, his flxt abode, 

And points to men their way to God. 

212 With frowning brow o’er pontif-kings elate 
Stood Dante, great the man, the poet great 
Milton in might and majesty surpast 

The triple world, and far his shade was cast. 

On earth he sang amid the Angelic host, 

And Paradise to him was never lost. 

Two mighty men stand forth 
Above the flight of Ages, two alone; 

One crying out 

All nations spoke thro f me. 

The other: 

True ; and thro 9 this trumpet burst 
God's word; the fall of Angels, and the doom 
First of immortal, then of Mortal, Man, 

Glory! be Glory! not to me, to God. 

After reading this incomplete array of poetic compliment, one feels 
that Milton needs no further canonizing. 

Into the Heaven of Heavens (he has) presumed, 

An earthly guest, and drawn empyreal air. 

Beyond his own supplicating hope, his “fit audience, though few” has 
gradually multiplied into a nation of admirers, nay more, of poetic 
worshipers — for Milton has been virtually deified. If he has not been 
the quickening force of every song in the Eighteenth Century, he has 

210 Walter Savage Landor (1775-1864). From The Last Fruit off an Old Tree. 
XXXVII. Wks. and Life. 1876, 8:220. 

211 W. S. Landor. Additional Poems, cxiv. Wks. and Life, 1876, 8:341. 

212 W. S. Landor. Add’l Poems, xlii ; The Last Fruit, Iv. This last is on 
Shakespeare and Milton. He has other beautiful tributes. Cf. Collection of 1846, 
cxl, and cclxxxviii, To Wordsworth. The Last Fruit off an Old Tree, ix, To The 
Nightingale ; xxi, Ode To Sicily. Dry Sticks, vii , Old-Fashion Verse. The Works 
and Life, 1876, pp. 326, 232, 74, 137, 202, 208, 282. 
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at least influenced almost every singer of this period. Urania reigns 
supreme among the Muses, and exacts a tribute from all to whom she 
grants the voice of song. 

This tribute must be paid, whether the song be serious and sublime, 
or trivial in the extreme. The grateful nation breathed a pure Miltonic 
air ; and almost every poet felt himself impelled to analyze and express 
this all-pervading influence. The chords of feeling that are touched in 
these tributes range through the whole scale of human emotion. There 
is everything here, from political rancor to the tenderest personal sym- 
pathies, from the jocose in tone to the exaltation of Heaven itself. But 
the volume of these voices harmoniously proclaims the universal and 
persistent power of Milton over the life and thought of the English 
people during the period under consideration. 

Nor can any one fail to feel how nearly unanimous these tributes 
are in pointing directly to Paradise Lost. Every phase of Miltonic 
interest finds an echo in these poetical re-actions. Almost every piece of 
Milton’s writings finds a recognition, general at least, if not specific 
and particular. But the whole sum of this recognition is comparatively 
small. Measured by the emphasis upon Paradise Lost , the other writings 
of Milton seem almost neglected. Even the large element of sympathetic 
biographical allusion refers almost exclusively to that portion of Milton’s 
life which is inseparably connected with his Major Poems. In a word, 
these tributes point mainly to the Major Poems as the object of national 
interest and the source of national influence, emphasizing those dis- 
tinguishing qualities of Milton’s Epics that have placed them in the 
highest rank of the world’s great masterpieces. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Biographical Treatment of Milton 

Biography is the record and interpretation of the facts through 
which a personality has worked itself out into what is called life. The 
writing of biography implies the answering of two questions. What are 
the facts t and, What do they mean? Thus the biographer enables the 
world to see what he conceives to have been the things essential in the 
personality that he has treated. But the biographer himself is not a 
perfectly transparent medium for facts, nor, as a rule, an unbiased judge 
of their meaning. To see Milton through the medium of Biography, in 
the period under discussion, it is necessary, therefore, to take some notice 
of the biographers w T ho write, of the facts they emphasize, and of the 
meaning they impose. 

After the Restoration Milton was delivered from the hands of ven- 
geance by Davenant and other friends, and lived in obscurity, in Lon- 
don, until the great fire of 1666 drove him from the city. He was 
hated by the court and Tories in general, but highly esteemed by his 
rather remarkable circle of friends. He devoted himself to regular 
habits, and industrious labours upon the great poem, which appeared in 
1667. ’ Milton was always famous, or infamous, according to the temper 
of his judges; and, if Aubrey may be trusted, the aged poet was even 
wearied by the multitude of his visitors. But after all is said that is 
favorable to his condition, still Milton was poor, blind, in obscurity, and 
comparatively neglected, while the King and his court disgraced them- 
selves and the nation in their revelries and sin. The contrast was sharp ; 
and the memories of these facts fell as a sore affliction upon the Milton- 
loving England of a century later. 

During these years, it was the enemies of Milton, and not his 
friends, that spoke loud enough to be heard at the distance of two 
centuries. David Masson, in his exhaustive History of Milton and His 
Time (636n), has summarized the biographical allusions to Milton 
before the publication of Paradise Lost. Those in Heath’s Chronicle 
(1663), South’s Sermons, and Hacket’s Life of Archbishop ’Williams 
(written 1661-70, published 1692), all describe Milton in terms of viru- 
lent political hatred, and regret that he was not hanged. Two other 

112 
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allusions are cited as more respectful. One of them is from Hobbes, 
whom Milton disliked for theological reasons but esteemed as a man of 
great parts. Hobbes, therefore, returned this feeling of Milton in that 
allusion of the Behemoth, which has more of respect than sympathy. 
The other allusion was by Samuel Butler, who was in sympathy neither 
with Milton, nor with the immorality of the Restoration (Trib. 5). 

Naturally, real biographical interest in Milton did not become active 
until after his death (1674). But almost immediately after that event, 
there was considerable interest in this direction. Among the first efforts 
of this kind were those of John Aubrey (1626-1697), who collected ma- 
terial for a formal Life of Milton . But this collection of Notes never got 
beyond a very amorphous outline stage. He gave a list of Milton’s works, 
and added a note of praise upon the Panegyricks on Cromwell and 
Fairfax. Of Milton himself, Aubrey said, “ Whatever he wrote against 
monarchic was out of no animosity to the king’s person, or out of any 
faction or interest, but out of a pure zeale to the liberty of mankind, 
which he thought would be greater under a free state than a monarchiall 
government. ’ n 

Aubrey was a friend of Milton, and the modern reader deeply 
regrets that this sketchy outline was never worked out into a full account 
of the great poet from first hand knowledge. The Life was not written, 
nor did the Notes get into print until long after that time. Instead, 
they were placed in the Ashmolean Museum, whence the manuscript 
was taken by William Godwin, for his Lives of John and Edward 
Phillips (1809). The Notes were, however, promised (Jan., 1675) to 
Anthony A. Wood for his Athenae et Fasti Oxoniensis . In May of that 
year, Aubrey also assured Wood that “Mr. Marvell has promised me 
to write minutes for you of Mr. John Milton.” But these minutes seem 
never to have been written. 2 

The first Life of Milton was written by a hand now unknown, and 
apparently incapable of being found out with any considerable degree 
of certainty. The manuscript was discovered by the Rev. Andrew 
Clark, LL.D., in 1889, among the papers of Anthony A. Wood, in the 
Bodleian Library. Mr. E. S. Parsons, who has given an interesting dis- 
cussion of this Life , together with the text itself, in the English Historical 
Review , 3 was not able to determine the author. He believed the MS. 
to be in the author’s own handwriting, which Mr. Parsons was unable to 
identify with that of any one of Milton’s friends who might have been 
supposed to write such an account of the poet. If the manuscript was 

1 A. Clark. Aubreys Brief Lives , 1669-1696. 2 vols. Oxford, 1898. “Milton,” 
vol. II, pp. 60-70. 

2 David Masson, Life of Milton , 6:778. Br. Mus. Cat. “William Godwin.” 

•Jan., 1902, 17:95-110. 
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corrected, or transcribed by another hand than that of the author, 
Mr. Parsons believed that the Life was probably the work of Dr. Nathan 
Paget (1615-1679), the close personal friend and physician of Milton. 4 
If this conjecture be true, the Life was written within five years of the 
great poet’s death (1674) ; and, in any case, it was written before 1691, 
for it was one of the obvious sources of Wood’s Fasti in that year. 

This earliest biographer of Milton wrote from a full heart of per- 
sonal sympathy with the great politician and poet. The author’s out- 
look upon life seems to have been from Milton’s point of view, and the 
emphasis upon the moral and the religious side of the poet’s life indicated 
intimate personal relations. The biographer even held it highly improb- 
able that one of such exalted morality could easily err in matters of re- 
ligious doctrine. The writer developed the setting of the several pieces of 
Milton’s prose writings in a manner that was favorable to the great 
author. This Life gave no hint of the Minor Poems, an indication that the 
work was independent of, if not prior to, Aubrey’s Notes, who mentions 
those poems as twice printed (i.e. 1645, 1673). This friend of Milton 
did, however, mention, with some emphasis, Paradise Lost, Paradise 
Regained, and Samson Agonist es, and paused to affirm that the first 
and second of these “more especially taught all virtue.” 

But this friendly activity was rather exceptional in the field of early 
Milton biography. Milton’s prominence in the Commonwealth, and his 
celebrity as a writer in defence of that movement, made him an object 
of especial detestation in the early days of the Restoration. It was then 
customary to try for court favour by vilifying the Puritans. Milton 
was therefore a man much written against for several decades after the 
Restoration. 

The very atmosphere of the English court was one of political ani- 
mosity. By none was this more deeply breathed than by William 
Winstanley (1628-1698). In 1687 he published his Lives of the Most 
Famous English Poets, a work in which he won for himself a notorious 
immortality, by venting his spleen against Milton, in the following pas- 
sage, apparently designed by fate for easy quotation : 

“John Milton was one whose natural parts might deservedly give him a place 
amongst the principal of our English poets, having written two heroic poems and 
a tragedy, namely Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and Samson Agonistes. But 
his fame has gone out like a candle in a snuff, and his memory will always stink, 
which might have ever lived in honorable repute, had he not been a notorious 

4 Dict. Natl. Biog. “Paget.” Masson, Life of Milton, iv, 151. 
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traitor and most impiously and villainously bely’d that blessed martyr 'Charles the 
First.’ ” 5 

The “Account of Milton,” given by Anthony A. Wood (1632-1695), 
in his Athenae Oxoniensis et Fasti, was little more sympathetic than 
that of Winstanley. Wood drew his facts largely from the anony- 
mous Life and Aubrey’s notes, and his spirit of virulence from the 
common animosity of Toryism. Wood’s biographical sense of values 
seems to have obliged him to recognize Milton’s greatness and potential 
goodness, but the “Account” showed no sympathy with the career of the 
great politician and poet. Wood felt that all of Milton’s exalted powers 
were either prostituted or misapplied. 

In his “Account of Edward Phillips,” Wood styled Milton “the 
defender of the murder of King Charles I.” Wood was even more severe 
in saying that “John Phillips early imbib’d the rankest antimonarchial 
principles from that villainous leading incendiary John Milton, his uncle.” 
In the mote formal account of the poet, Wood found Milton “at length 
arrived to that monstrous and unparalleled height of profligate impu- 
dence, as in print to justify the most execrable murder of him the best of 
kings, — afterwards being made Latin Secretary to the Parliament, we 
find him a commonwealth’s man.” 

With Milton’s poetry Wood seems to have had little concern. He 
did comment, somewhat indifferently, upon Milton’s studious habits in 
College, and added that he “wrote then several poems.” Beyond this 
comment, Wood mentioned the 1673 edition of the Minor Poems, and 
the Major Poems, only as so many historical facts.® 

Naturally Gerard Langbaine (1656-1692), in his Account of the 
Dramatic Poets (1691), gave more attention to Comus and Samson 
Agonistes than to any other of Milton’s poems. In his biographical 
sketch of the poet, however, Langbaine expressed the usual antipathy 
toward Milton the politician. He mentioned by name several of the 
undramatic poems and prose pieces of Milton; but confessed that he 
knew little about the poems, and proved his ignorance most convincingly 
in his misstatements of obvious facts. He regretted that Milton’s 
principles were not as good as his parts; for then “he had been an excel- 
lent person ; but his demerit towards his Sovereign has very much sullied 
his Reputation.” This comment of Langbaine was changed, in a later 
edition of the Dramatic Poets (1699), edited by Charles Gildon, to read 

5 This work of Winstanley was not unread in the eighteenth century. The 
British Museum copy (C. 45, d. 13) has MS. notes by Bishop Percy. David 
Lloyd, Canon of St. Asaph, selected from it certain “Lives” for his State Worthies 
( 1766 ). 

*Ath. Oxon. et Fasti. Edited by Philip Bliss. 4 vols . London , 1820. “Edw. 
Phillips,” 4:760-769. “Milton,” 2:480-486. These accounts were written about 
1691-2. The Fasti was added to the Ath. Oxon., in the edition of 1721. 
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as follows: Milton was “an author of that excellence of genius and 
learning, that none of any age or nation, I think, has excel’d him.” 7 
This change was due largely to the difference in literary temperament 
between Langbaine and Gildon, but it indicated a change of emphasis 
which began to assert itself during the last decade of the century. Mil- 
ton the poet began to emerge above the confusion of political strife. 

This distinction between Milton as politician and as poet was sharply 
drawn by Addison, in his poetical Account of Milton (1694, Trib, 21), 
and by Yalden, when Milton’s Prose was published with his poems (1698, 
Trib. 23). In the same year that Addison's Account appeared (1694), 
Sir Thomas Pope Blount (1649-1697) published his Be Re Poetica , which, 
in many references, considered Milton mainly as a poet. The second 
Part, called Characters and Censures, devoted four pages to “John 
Milton,” basing the criticism almost entirely upon Paradise Lost , Para- 
dise Regained , and Samson Agonist cs, though Milton w r as allowed to have 
international fame from “his other (prose?) works, both Latin and 
English. 8 

In this same year (1694) a new departure appeared in the biography 
of Milton. That was the publication of his Life with his Letters of 
State, edited by his nephew Edward Phillips (1630-1696?). This Life 
was intended to be a sort of introduction to the Letters , and naturally 
laid special emphasis upon the political side of Milton 's career. Phillips 
printed in this Life four of the Sonnets, closely connected with Milton's 
political activities — those To Cromwell, Fairfax , Vane, and To Skinner 
upon his Blindness . The biographer showed himself familiar with all 
the Minor Poems, but singled out Lycidas alone for special mention. 
He devoted considerable attention to the common view, that Paradise 
Regained was “generally censured to be much inferior to the other,” 
and was the authority for Milton's impatient fondness for this younger 
offspring of his Muse. 9 This Life was, of course, sympathetic, and became 
even more valuable to later biographers of Milton. 

The new plan of furnishing a biographical introduction to Milton’s 
Works was followed by John Toland (1670-1722), who prepared a new 
Life of Milton for his edition of the Prose Works (1698). This Life 
was printed separately the next year, at which time Amyntor; or A 
Defence of Milton* s Life also appeared from the same pen. The neces- 
sity for this latter work, Toland regarded with a measure of surprise. 

7 An Acct. of the Eng. Dra. Poets. Oxford, i6gi, pp. 375-377- There seems to 
have been an edition of this work in 1696. It was reissued, and brought down to 
date, in 1699, by Gildon (B. M. Cat.), who is accredited with the addition of 182 
pages. The work was republished by Mayhew, 1751. 

*De Re Poetica (1694), pp. 135-138. 

9 Life of Milton (1694), P- xxxix. 
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When I undertook,” he said, 4 ‘to write the Life of the most cele- 
brated Milton, I was far from imagining that I should ever be obliged to 
make an apology in justification of such a work, both harmless in itself, 
and greatly desired by the world.” 10 

Toland was a liberal in philosophical and religious thought, and a 
liberal in politics. His treatment of Milton partook of the same general 
spirit. Naturally, he was sympathetic with some of Milton’s radical 
views in his Prose Works , which Toland seems to have edited, as he 
thought, in the interest of truth and progress. He exalted Paradise 
Lost , and showed some just appreciation of other poems. Like most of 
the other biographers, Toland selected Lycidas and Comus for special 
comment. Lycidas he regarded “one of the finest Milton ever wrote” 
(p. 132). He said that Milton made good his early ambition “in his 
inimitable poem of Paradise Lost , and before this time in his Comus, 
like which piece in the peculiar disposition of his story, the sweetness of 
the numbers, the justness of the expression, and the moral it teaches, 
there is nothing extant in any language” (p. 36). Otherwise, however, he 
treated the Minor Poems only as a group of juvenile performances. 11 

10 Amy nt or, ed. 1761, p. 156. The occasion which called forth this Defence , 
was a mixture of malice, politics, and religion. In the Life Toland had argued 
that Gauden, and not Charles I, was the author of Icon Basilike , and had said 
that, as men were mistaken about this, so they might be mistaken about the 
authenticity of some of the early Christian writings. Toland denied any allusion 
to the New Testament Canon. But the church regarded this suggestion as a deis- 
tical challenge; and an obscure rector, Offspring Blackall (1654-1716), offered 
acceptance. The controversy brought Blackall into notice, won for him the Boyle 
Lectureship at St. Paul’s (1700), and paved his way to the bishopric and arch- 
deaconry of Exeter (D. N. B.). 

In Amy n tor, Part III, Toland gave the history of Icon Basilike , in proof of 
the Gauden’s authorship. This argument provoked three rejoinders in the same 
year (1699). (1) A Defence of the Vindication of King Charles I, in Answer to 

a late pamphlet intituled Amyntor; (2) Remarks on the Life of Mr. Milton , as 
Published by J. T. With a Character of the Author and his Party. In a Letter 
to a Member of Parliament (Post Boy, Jan. 3-5, 1699); — and (3) Some Reflec- 
tions on that Part of a Book called Amyntor . . . which relates to the Writings of 
the Primitive Fathers, and the Canon of the Nezv Testament. Most of the viru- 
lence of these writings was, however, more against Toland, than against Milton. 
In 1738, Thomas Birch set forth both sides of the original question of the Gauden 
authorship, and left it for impartial judges to decide the question upon its merits. 
Complete Prose Works of Milton (1738). Vol. I, pp. lxiv-xcvii. 

“This Life of Milton, together with Amyntor, was republished by Thomas 
Hollis (1720-1774), in 1761. Hollis was an enthusiastic student of Milton, and 
believed him to be the greatest champion of liberty. This same year he bought 
the bed on which Milton died, and presented it (June 12, 1761) to Akenside, 
requesting him to celebrate Milton as “the assertor of British liberty” in an Ode. 
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Toland’s observation above was, perhaps, the first biographical indication 
of the genius of Paradise Lost in the earlier poetry. 

It may have been that the labours of Phillips and Toland inspired, 
or at least aroused, the historian Gilbert Burnet (1643-1715) to write 
the following passages in his A History of My Own Time. The work was 
written soon after the year 1700, but was not published until after 
the author’s death. The first volume appeared in 1723, and was 
well received; but the second volume (1734) was not so much ap- 
plauded. Burnet seems to have had little sympathy with the Com- 
monwealth movement, and yet felt himself constrained to admire 
the genius of Milton as revealed in Paradise Lost . Few writers, at 
any time, have mirrored more faithfully the national feeling respecting 
Milton, than this single paragraph has done at the opening of the 
Eighteenth Century. There one may see the deepest hatred of Milton 
as a politician, which was still powerful among the royalists. There is 
also an evident interest in the traditions of Milton ’s somewhat mysterious 
personal history after the Restoration. There is further a sort of irre- 
sistible national pride which, in spite of all political prejudices, has crept 
in, with its leavening power, to season his praise of him who had hon- 
oured the nation in the excellence of Paradise Lost . 

“John Goodwin and Milton did also escape all censure, to the scandal of all 
people. — Milton had appeared so boldly, though with much wit, and great purity 
and elegancy of his Latin style, against Salmasius and others, upon that argu- 
ment, and had discovered so virulent a malice against the late king and all the fam- 
ily, and against monarchy, that it was a strange omission if he was forgot, and 
an odd strain of clemency if it was intended he should be forgotten; but he was 
not excepted out of the act of indemnity. And afterwards he came out of his 
concealment, and lived many years, much visited by all strangers, and much 
admired by all at home for the poems he writ, though he was then blind; chiefly 
that of Paradise Lost, in which there is a nobleness both of contrivance and 
execution, that, though he affected to write in blank verse without rithm, and 
made many new and rough words, yet it was esteemed the beautifulest and 
perfectest poem that ever was writ, at least in our language.” 12 

While the quotation from Burnet reveals the national feeling for 
Milton, the following statement from A Complete History of Europe 

Akenside accepted the gift, and is said to have died in this bed, but he never wrote 
the Ode. The ardor of Hollis was, however, in no wise abated. When his 
edition of Toland’s Life &c came out, he sent copies of it with “Milton's Prose 
Works as presents to many private persons, both at home and abroad, and to a 
considerable number of public libraries in foreign countries.” (Cr. Rev., Sept., 

1781, 52:161-175 ) 

12 A History of My Own Time, ed . Osmond Airy. 2 vols. Oxford, 1897. 
VoL.I, pp. 283-284. Cf. I, pp. xxvii, xxxi. This work seems to have appeared in 
French (i735). 
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(1705) indicates the feeling for Milton as a character of international 
interest and importance. “There is hardly anything/ ’ said the his- 
torian, “that can make this year (1674) more remarkable than the death 
of John Milton — He has left us an inimitable poem in his blank verse, 
called Paradise Lost.” 1 * Bishop White Kennet, D.D., (1660-1728), who 
utilized Milton’s History (1670) in his own Compleat History of Eng - 
land (1706), naturally assumed a favourable attitude toward Milton 
whenever there was opportunity. 14 

No account of Milton as seen through the eyes of the early Eighteenth 
Century would be complete without some mention of Thomas Ellwood 
(1639-1713), whose History of himself by his own hand, was published 
(1714). Ellwood was a Quaker, who had received a favorable introduc- 
tion to Milton, and became a pupil, friend, and assistant to the great 
poet in his blindness. Ellwood, in his direct Quaker fashion, tells a 
delightful story of his reading to the poet, learning from the great 
master the Latin tongue, helping him to escape to Chalfont St. Giles from 
the plague in London, of his own freedom and personal intimacy with the 
poet and in his home, and, with much pride, of his own suggestion that 
led to the writing of Paradise Regained. Every one reads this well-told 
story with a sense of regret that the few pages are not greatly mul- 
tiplied. 15 

The next two biographical treatments of Milton, both short and 
unimportant, were by Giles Jacob (1686-1744), and appeared in The 
Poetical Register (vol. I, 1719, and II, 1720). 15 Both accounts were 
sympathetic. The first volume was devoted to “The English Dramatic 
Poets,” and the second to “Our Most Considerable English Poets.” The 
first account is a very brief sketch, which mentioned Comus and Sam- 
son, dating the latter 1682, and commenting on Milton’s imitation of the 
Greek models. The writer said, that “this author has made himself 
Immortal by his Poem called Paradise Lost,” and quoted Dry den’s 

18 Quoted by Mr. Havens. 

14 Bishop White Kennet, D.D. (1660-1728). A Complete History of England, 
with the Lives of all the Kings and Queens thereof from the earliest Time to the 
Death of William III. 1706. 3 vol. Fol. The 2nd ed. enlarged and corrected. 
3 vols. Fol. 1719. The Notes are by J(ohn) S(trype). 

16 The History of the Life of Thomas Ellwood , by his own Hand. ed. C. C . 
Crump. Putnam's, N. Y., 1900, pp. 88ff., 144-145. An Extract on these Relations 
with John Milton, is given in An Eng. Gamer, Crit. Essays and Lit. Fragments, 
by J. C. Collins, vol. 7, 135-148. 

The autobiographical part of this History stopped at 1683, from which point 
it was continued to Ellwood's death, by J(oseph) W(yeth). There was a 2nd 
ed. in 1714, 3rd 1765, 4th 1791, 5th 1825, 6th 1855. 

™The Poetical Register. Vol. I (1719)# 183-4; II (1720), 160-6. 
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Epigram (Trib. 16) as “finely drawn.' ' The second account was longer. 
The author drew his facts largely from Wood, quoted fifty-four lines of 
Paradise Lost (III) on Milton's blindness, 17 and took his critical esti- 
mates from Dryden, and (without acknowledgments) from The Athenian 
Mercury}* 

Among the most popular accounts of Milton ever written was the 
brief Life of Milton, by Elijah Fenton (1683-1730), written hurriedly 
in the summer of 1725, published w r ith Paradise Lost in that year, and 
revised into its permanent form early in 1726. 19 The secret of this 
popularity was stated by Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Fenton . “To this 
edition (1725)," said the Doctor, “ (Fenton) prefixed a short and elegant 
account of Milton's Life, written at once with tenderness and integ- 
rity.'' 20 

Fenton was rather conservative, than radical, in matters of religion 
and politics. He could not approve the political career of Milton, but 
prudently praised what he could in the man, and drew the veil of ob- 
livion over what he could not praise. Fenton wondered, as did Newton 
later, that Milton's “daring" spirit had not led him into the ranks of 
the army; but supposed the restraint to have come from respect to 
parental authority (xi). The author seems to have defined, the political 
side of his feelings in the following sentences: 

“Far be it from me to defend his engaging with a Party combin’d in the 
destruction of our Church and Monarchy. Yet, leaving the justification of a mis- 
guided sincerity to be debated in the Schools, may I presume to observe in his 
favor, that his zeal, distempered and furious as it was, does not appear to have 

17 Appendix B. 

l8 The Ath. Mercury, Jan. 16, 1691. Chap, v, Note 13, below. 

19 Letter of Fenton to Broome, Jan. 13 (1726). Pope’s works (Elwin & C.), 
viii, p. 1 12. 

The Life appeared with P. L. as follows (Chap. II, sect. 1) : 
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been inspirited by self-interested views.” Fenton felt that “a full protection from 
the Government . . . was in truth more than he could have reasonably hop’d” 
(xvii). 

Fenton had, however, a boundless admiration for Milton the 
poet, w r hom he loved and studied assiduously. Fenton was the first 
biographer to devote a formal section of the Life of Milton to a critical 
discussion of his poetry. “We come now,” said Fenton in the introduc- 
tion of this section, “to take a survey of him in that point of view, in 
which He will be look’d on by all succeeding ages with equal delight, 
and admiration” (xviii). He mentioned Comus, L’ Allegro, II Penseroso, 
and Lycidas as sufficient, “though He had left no other monuments of 
his Genius,” to render Milton’s “name .... immortal.” Fenton devoted 
some attention to Milton’s early purpose to write a heroic poem, and 
then turned his pen directly to the praise of Paradise Lost. 

“In the year 1667 he published his Paradise Lost; the noblest Poem, next to 
those of Homer and Virgil, that ever the wit of man produced in any age or nation. 
Need I mention any other evidence of its inestimable worth, than that the finest 
Geniuses who have succeeded him have ever esteemed it a merit to relish, and 
illustrate, its beauties? Whilst the Critic who gazed, with so much wanton 
malice, on the nakedness of Shakespear when he slept, after having formally 
declared war against it, wanted courage to make his attack: .... Nor is it 
unworthy our observation, that though, perhaps, no One of our English Poets hath 
excited so many admirers to imitate his Manner, yet I think never any was known 
to aspire to emulation : even the late ingenious Mr. Philips, who, in the colors of 
style came the nearest of all the Copiers to resemble the great Original, made his 
distant advances with a filial reverence; and restrained his ambition within the 
same bounds which Lucretius prescribed to his own imitations” (xix-xx). 

Fenton devoted about seven pages, or one-fourth of the entire Life, 
to Paradise Lost. He observed some of the biographical elements in the 
Epic, dwelt upon the difficulties of Milton in having 4 4 This Divine Poem 
licens’d for the Press,” and spoke with a sense of national shame of the 
4 4 Fifteen Pounds” received for the original copy (xx-xxi). He allowed 
that Milton had faults, even poetical faults, as was evident in the 
4 4 falling-off” in Paradise Regained. But 4 4 not to have had some faults, 
and misfortunes, to be laid in the balance with the fame, and felicity 
of Writing Paradise Lost, wou’d have been too great a portion for 
humanity” (xxv). 

Soon after the popular Life by Fenton, biographical and historical 
accounts of Milton began to multiply very rapidly. This multiplication 
went hand in hand with the widening interest in Milton, sometimes 
as cause, sometimes as effect. Paradise Lost was defended and explained, 
as will appear in Chapter VI below. The Minor Poems were brought 
into prominence, and the Prose Writings began to be made popular. 
These growing interests, because of the occasional character of most of 
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Milton's writings, demanded larger acquaintance with him, and, in 
turn, stimulated a popular thirst to know more of the great poet- 
politician. Moreover, his embodiment of a great historical movement 
which appeared to many at this time to furnish hope against national 
despondency, stimulated interest in the poet's career. It was, on the 
whole, a time when the deepening influence of Milton was turning the 
nation toward himself. He was, therefore, a man who was, in a double 
sense of the word, much “written-up” during the period that followed 
1730. 

Most of these accounts of Milton were favorable, if not aggressively 
sympathetic. 21 Those who could not sanction all of his political and 
religious views were restrained, by the exalted influence of Paradise Lost, 
from doing violence to the author of that divine poem. Points of praise 
were sought out and emphasized, unpleasant matters were either omitted 
altogether, or dispassionately narrated, and offensive results were 
studiously avoided. These principles of narration all appear in the fol- 
lowing notices of Milton, taken from The History of the Puritans (1733), 
by Daniel Neal (1678-1743), who seems to have tempered his narration 
to suit the spirit of his immediate audience : 

“The books of the great Milton, and Mr. John Goodwin, published in defence 
of the sentence of death passed upon his late majesty, were called in by procla- 
mation. And upon the 27th of August, Milton's Defensio pro Populo Anglicano 
contra Salmasium , and his answer to a book entitled, The Portraiture of his 
sacred Majesty in his Solitude and Sufferings, were burned by the hands of the 
common hangman; together with Mr. John Goodwin's book, entitled, The Ob - 
structors of Justice; but the authors absconded till the storm was over. It was a 
surprise to all that they had escaped prosecution. None but Goodwin and Peters 
had magnified the king's execution in their sermons; but Goodwin's being a 
strenuous Arminian procured him friends. Milton had appeared so boldly, though 
with much wit, and so great purity and elegance of style, upon the argument of 
the king's death, that it was thought a strange omission not to except him out of 
the Act of Indemnity; but he lived many years after, though blind, to acquire 
immortal renown by his celebrated poem of Paradise Lost ” 

“This year (1674) put an end to the life of that great man, John Milton, born 
in London, and educated in Christ College, Cambridge, where he discovered an 
uncommon genius, which was very much improved by his travels. He was Latin 
Secretary to the Long Parliament, and wrote in defence of the murder of King 
Charles I, against Salmasius and others, with great spirit, and in a pure and elegant 
Latin style. He was afterwards secretary to the Protector Cromwell, and lost the 
sight of both his eyes by hard study. At the Restoration some of his books were 

2l Bishop Samuel Parker, in The History of Hii Own Time, in Four Books, 
Trans, from the Latin by Thos. Newlin, London, 1727, devoted a section to 
“Marvell,” claiming that, “by the interest of Milton, to whom he was somewhat 
agreeable from his ill-natured wit, he was made Under-secretary to Cromwell's 
Secretary” 
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burned, and himself in danger; but he was happily included in the Act of Indem- 
nity, and spent the remainder of his life in retirement. He was a man of an 
unequalled genius, and acquired immortal fame by his incomparable poem of 
Paradise Lost; in which he manifested such a sublimity of thought and such 
elegance of diction, as perhaps were never exceeded in any age or nation 
of the world. His daughters read to him, after he was blind, the Greek poets, 
though they understood not the language. He died in mean circumstances, at 
Bunhill Row, in the sixty-seventh year of his age/’ 22 

The next year after Neal’s cautious account, the public was favored 
with the longest and most sympathetic Life of Milton hitherto pub- 
lished. This Life was the work of Jonathan Richardson, who published 
it in the Explanatory Notes on ... . Paradise Lost (1734), to which his 
son contributed much in the way of classical learning. 23 The elder 
Richardson was an artist, and a man of rather keen literary interests. 
He had had a long and extensive experience with public life, and had 
treasured up many valuable literary anecdotes and traditions of the 
Restoration period. His own life had extended almost back to the 
Commonwealth, and thus subtended a large and important arc of 
English history. In this Life of Milton Richardson brought together a 
wealth of reminiscent materials of great interest and permanent value. 

The first thing in the book is a full page portrait of Milton, in his 
later life, with a crown of laurel upon his head. Richardson had “given 
a little more vigor to the print” (ii), and placed the crown upon Mil- 
ton’s head because all men allowed it to the great poet. The general 
import of this Life was adequately stated in the biographer’s opening 
sentences : , 

“If I can give a more Exact, and a more Just Idea of Milton, and Paradis € 
Lost than the Public has yet had of Either, I am assured it will be Acceptable to 
all Honest and Ingenious Minds of What Party Soever. This is All I Intend; 
not a Panegyrick, not to give my Own Sense of what a Man should be, but what 
this Man Really was. Not to Plead for the Poet, or the Poem, but for Truth, by 
giving Light into what hath Hitherto lain in Obscurity, and by Dispelling Mis- 
takes which have Injur’d the Memory of a Deserving Man, Debas’d a work Worthy 
of the Highest Estimation, and Robb’d the World of the Pleasures and Ad- 
vantage it Might have Receiv’d, and I presume to Hope Will Hereafter Receive. 
This is My Aim in the Present Undertaking." (On the next page, he says,) “the 
Print Prefix’d shows the Face of him Who Wrote Paradise Lost, the Face We 
chiefly desire to be acquainted with." 

22 History of the Puritans. Vol. I, 1732; II, 1733; HI, 1736; IV, 1738. 5 vols., 
edited by Dr. Joshua Toulmin, 1797. II, 219-20, 280. 

28 Explanatory Notes on Milton*s Paradise Lost. By Jonathan Richardson. 
Father (1665-1747) and Son (1696-1771). With a Life of the Author, John Milton . 
London, 1754. 2nd ed., 1735. Life, pp. i-clxiii. 
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The last idea above was what gave direction to the author’s bio- 
graphical efforts. Plainly from the first he was interested primarily 
in the truth of him who wrote Paradise Lost . In keeping with this par- 
ticular interest, the author recognized the Minor Poems of Milton 
mainly as evolutionary facts in the development of his mind for his 
supreme work. This development was represented, as it were, from 
within the mind itself. Through liberal citations from his poetry and 
prose, Milton was made to reveal the growing fulness and ripening 
purpose of his own mind, as it steadily approached the full magnitude 
of genius in Paradise Lost . 

The political tone of the Life was greatly subdued, and in all the 
incidental matters there was a splendid sympathy with the great poet. 
Especially was this sympathy evident in matters relating to Milton 
after the Restoration. The whole account closed with an Apostrophe 
that rounded out the biographer’s original design: 

“O Milton , thou hast employ’d all thy Vast Treasure of Wit, Learning and 
Ability, all the Beauty, Energy, and Propriety of Words Our Language was 
capable of, all the Sweetness and Harmony of Numbers thy Musical and Judicious 
Ear furnished thee with, all the Fire and Beauty and Sublimity of Imagination 
Peculiar to thyself, Added to what could be supplied by those who have most 
excelled in that Angelical Faculty, in Whatever Ages or Languages, All the 
Firmness, Force, and Dignity of Mind thy Virtue and Piety Excited in thee, or 
Rewarded thee with; and together with All These a Genius Perfectly Poetical, if 
Ever Man's was, and That Regulated by a most Solid Judgment. All these thou 
hast Consecrated to Produce a Poem, more Instrumental than Other Human 
Composition, to Calm and Purify the Mind, and through the Delightful Regions of 
Poetry, to Exalt and Fix it to the Mysteries, Sublimities, and Practice of Religion; 
to a State of Tranquility and Happiness, the Utmost Morality is Capable of." 

The next biographer of Milton was the Rev. Thomas Birch (1705- 
1766). He was an ardent Whig, and under the influence of that party, 
rose rapidly in church and political recognition. He was made secretary 
of the Royal Society, and figured among men of letters as an historian 
and an advocate of liberty. In 1738, he edited The Complete Prose 
Works of Milton , in two folio volumes, with An Account of the Life and 
Writings of Mr. John Milton. 2 * 

24 The Account of Milton occupied pp. i-lxiii, with an Appendix, pp. lxiv-xcvii, 
in Vol. i of the Prose Works 1738, and was reprinted with the second edition of the 
Works, 1753- 

But the biographical interest of Birch in Milton was not limited to the one 
Life. In 1743, the first volume of a work, in large folio, entitled, The Heads of 
Illustrious Persons of Great Britain, with their Lives and Characters, was pub- 
lished in London. Vol. II appeared in 1747-52; a new edition, in 1756 (Mo. Rev. 
7:255-277); another, in 1813. This elaborate work was under the direction of 
Birch, who prepared the “Lives.” Milton appeared as No. 54, in Vol. I, with a 
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This Account was sympathetic with most of Milton’s views; and 
being an introduction to the Prose Works, naturally gave considerable 
attention to the circumstances of Milton’s middle Life. But the bal- 
ance was not lost between this and other periods of Milton’s career, 
and the total impression is that of an unusual interest in Milton the 
poet, and especially in him as the author of Paradise Lost . 

On the political side of Milton’s Life, Birch seems to have cited 
with approval Milton’s own justification of his early attitude toward 
the Established Church (vi). Birch regarded an abuse of Milton, even 
as early as 1704-6, “a Reproach only to the Person who is rash enough 
to pass it.” 25 While observing the facts with fidelity, Birch still suc- 
ceeded in representing the Prose Works in a manner that tended to 
secure for most of the pieces a more candid consideration from the 
reading public. Such evidently was the biographer’s intentions, who 
followed Toland in the initial impulses of this Life, and allied Milton 
with the cause of liberty. 

Birch gave considerable attention to Comus and Lycidas. He had 
access to the original manuscripts of these poems, then in the Library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and printed them for the curious, 4 4 as 
it will be extremely agreeable to see the first Thoughts and subsequent 
Corrections of so great a Poet as Milton” (vii-xvi). Birch approved 
Richardson’s emphasis upon the originality in Comus, and Warburton’s 
comparison of the descriptive excellencies in the scenes of Eden (xiv). 

full page portrait, and a two-page compactly written Life. But the account has 
no distinguishing features. 

More important were Birch’s relations to the Account of Milton given by 
Pierre Bayle (1647-1706). in his Dictionnairc Historiquc et Critique (cinquieme 
edition, Tome III, 393-399, 1740). This work was published in 1695-97, and 
enlarged in 1702. It was, in 1734-1741, translated into English and edited, with 
corrections and comments, by Thomas Birch, assisted bv John Peter Barnard 
(d. 1750), John Lockman (1698-1771), and other hands. The work contained an 
Account of Milton, with a Supplement (vol. vii, 1738, 567-575-588). The Original 
Account, by Bayle, was very unsympathetic, and needed much supplementing and 
correction. This additional work was attributed to Birch (B. M. C.). It was 
certainly under his oversight. But it was signed “T’\ and has some internal 
evidence of having been written by another hand. Birch’s attitude toward the 
original work of Bayle may be seen in the next note below. 

2B “Milton has been very injuriously treated by the anonymous Author of 
Remarques Critiques sur la nouvelle Edition de Dictionnairc Historiquc de Moreri 
donni en 1704, in the second Edition of the Book published by Mons. Bayle at 
Amsterdam, 1706. For this Writer represents him, not only as a Man absolutely 
without the least Religion, but likewise as a wretched Poet and worse Orator. 
But such a Judgment is a Reproach only to the Person who is rash enough to 
pass it.” Birch. Life of Milton, p. Ixiii. 
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The biographer cited a long letter from Henry Wotton to Milton; 
but Birch seems to have felt the Minor Poems, as a group, sufficiently 
praised in the following Preface of Humphrey Moseley the Stationer, 
to the Reader (ed. 1645) : 

“It is not any private respect of gain, gentle Reader, for the slightest pamphlet 
is now adays more vendible than the works of the leamedest Men; but it is the 
Love I have to our own Language, that hath made me diligent to collect and set 
forth such peeces both in prose and vers, as may renew the wonted Honour and 
Esteem of our English tongue: and it's the worth of these both English and Latin 
Poems, not the flourish of any prefixed Encomions, that can invite thee to buy 
them, though these are not without the highest Commendations and Applause of 
the learnedest Academies both domestick and forreign; and amongst those of our 
own Country, the unpar ail’d Provost of Eaton, Sir Henry Wotton. I know not 
thy Palate how it relishes such Dainties, nor how harmonious thy Soul is; perhaps 
more trivial Airs may please thee better. But however thy Opinion is spent upon 
these, that Incouragement I have already received from the most ingenious Men 
in their clear and courteous Entertainment of Mr. Waller’s late choice Peeces, 
hath once more made me adventure unto the world, presenting it with these ever- 
green, and not to be blasted Laurels. The Author’s more peculiar Excellency in 
these Studies was too well known to conceal his Papers, or to keep me from 
attempting to sollicit them from him. Let the Event guide itself which way it 
will, I shall deserve of the Age by bringing into the light as true a Birth as the 
Muses have brought forth since our famous Spenser wrote, whose Poems, in these 
English ones are as rarely imitated, as sweetly excel’ed. Reader, if thou art eagle- 
eied to censure their Worth, I am not fearful to expose them to thy exactest 
perusal.” (Birch, Prose Works of Milton, 1738. I. xxvi.) 

Birch dwelt with a feeling of national pride upon the merits of 
Paradise Lost, as the climax in the career of a great productive genius. 
Step by step he traced the development of that genius toward its final 
expression. That development was really the standpoint from which 
he viewed the early manuscripts of Comus and Lycidas. He emphasized 
Milton’s early ambitions to write a great Work, and observed the proph- 
ecy of that future greatness, in the Italian Ode by Antonio Francini 
(Trib. 4), and by others (xvii). He indicated the persistent interest 
of Milton in King Arthur, as stated in Mansus (xviii), and in the 
Epitaphium Damonis, where the epic purpose had become evident (xix). 
He cited Milton’s elaborate statement of his lofty purpose in The Reason 
of Church Government (1641) ; and later gave the manuscript outlines 
of the proposed Tragedy on the Fall of Man (xx-xxi and xxxix-xlix). 

The biographer, after stating the usual traditions about the writing 
and publication of Paradise Lost, laid new emphasis upon the early 
reputation of the poem, and subsequent Miltonic interests. “This poem 
of our author,” said Birch, “has met with an Approbation, which will 
continue as long as a true taste for Poetry shall remain among man- 
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kind.” This double statement of fact and prophecy was supported by 
five folio pages of criticism, extracted from those whose praises showed 
a rising tide of esteem, at home and abroad, for the matchless Paradise 
Lost . 2 * 

While these multiplied labours were engaging the energies of 
Birch, the Rev. Francis Peck (1692-1743) produced New Memoirs of 
the Life and Poetical Works of Mr. John Milton (1740). 27 This co- 
piously filled volume, as might be expected from its varied contents, 
gave a fairly just account of Milton and his poetical works. Larger 
proportions of attention were bestowed upon the several poems than in 
any previous Life of the Poet. The work is noteworthy for three special 
points of interest. The first is the strong defence of Milton’s ability in 
rhyme, against the strictures of Dryden upon the Juvenile Poems. The 
second is that Peck was among the first to illustrate the writings of 
Shakespeare and Milton “by extracts from contemporary writers, in 
accordance with the model subsequently followed by Stevens and Ma- 
lone.” 28 The third is the new method of analyzing the poems Lycidas, 
Comus, L f Allegro, II Penseroso, and the Nativity Ode, in a manner not 
unlike that employed later by Dr. Johnson, in his celebrated treatment 
of Milton. 

In 1747, Martha Whin cop, widow of the late Thomas Whincop 
(d. 1730), the author of Scandeberg ; or, Love and Liberty, A Tragedy , 
edited that work, and added a “List of Dramatic Authors, and All 
Dramatic Pieces, to 1747.” This List, though in her name, was proba- 
bly revised, if not written, by the dramatist and compiler, John Mottley 
(1692-1750). 29 It has a portrait of Milton, immediately under which, 
the sketch opens with the statement: “This Gentleman has rendered 
his name immortal by his Poem, called Paradise Lost, the finest Piece 

2 *Life of Milton , (xlix-lv). He cited Edw. Phillips, Dryden, Addison, Atter- 
bury (To Pope, Nov. 8, 1717), Gildon, Voltaire, Lettres Critiques a Mr. le Comte 
sur le Paradis Perdu & Reconquis , (Paris, 1731), Richardson, and Warburton 
(Div. Legation). 

27 This volume contained, besides the Memoirs, (1) An Examination of Mil- 
ton's Style; (2) Explanatory & Critical Notes on divers Passages in Milton and 
Shakespeare, by the author; (3) Baptistes: a Sacred and Dramatic Poem, in 
defence of Liberty, as written in Latin by Mr. George Buchanan, and translated 
into English by Mr. John Milton, (4) The Parallel, or Archbishop Laud and 
Cardinal Wolsey Compared — a Vision by Milton; (5) The Legend of Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, Kn., who died of poison 1570; (6) Herod the Great, by the 
Editor; (7) The Resurrection, a poem in Imitation of Milton, by a Friend; and 
(8) A Discourse on the Harmony of the Spheres, by Milton, with Preface and 
Notes. In the same year (1740), Peck also published Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell. 

28 Thos. Seccombe, D.N.B., “Peck.” 

29 Dict. Natl. Biog. Both writers. 
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in the English Language / 9 After some statements about Milton’s polit- 
ical controversies, his international reputation, and his blindness, the 
writer added the prosaic statement, that 1 1 He wrote two dramatic 
pieces,” which are merely named. 

The most considerable editor of Milton’s poetry during the Eight- 
eenth Century, was the Rev. Thomas Newton, D.D. (1704-1782), who 
published his variorum edition of Paradise Lost, May 20, 1749. As an 
introduction to this edition, Newton compiled a new Life of Milton. 
The author began this Life with the statement that most of his mate- 
rials had come from the labours of the earlier biographers. But these 
materials were generally presented in a fresh manner, and often sup- 
plemented by valuable information from other sources. But it is possi- 
ble to refer clauses, and even whole sentences, to the different preceding 
Lives. Newton was a careful writer, condoning where he could not 
conscientiously praise the course pursued by Milton; and this work 
probably had a direct bearing upon the hostile re-action of Dr. Johnson 
against Milton in the Life of 1779. 

Newton’s Life of Milton was very popular, having been usually 
included in the numerous editions of his variorum edition of Paradise 
Lost. 30 In view of this editorial work, no elaborate criticism of the 
poems was to be expected in the introductory Life of the Poet. Newton 
did not agree with Milton’s political and religious views, as appears 
from the following statement; but his conservative estimate of Milton 
in this connection was a tribute to his character and influence. After 
exalting Milton’s genius and learning, the biographer continued: 

“But his great parts and learning have scarcely gained more admirers, than 
his political principles have raised him enemies. And yet the darling passion of his 
soul was the love of liberty; this was his constant aim and end, however he might 
be mistaken in the means. He was indeed very zealous in what was called the 
good old cause, and with his spirit and resolution it is somewhat wonderful, that 
he never ventured his person in the civil war. but tho’ he was not in arms, he was 
not unactive, and thought, I suppose, that he could be of more service to the 
cause by his pen than by his sword. He was a thorough republican, and in this 
he thought like a Greek or Roman, as he was very conversant with their writ- 
ings.” (xlv). 31 


30 Newton’s Life appeared as follows (Chap. II., sect, i) : 
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“In matters of religion too he has given as great offense or even greater than 
by his political principles. But still let not the infidel glory: no such man was 
ever of that party. He had the advantage of a pious education and ever expressed 
the profoundest reverence of the Deity in his words and actions, was both a 
Christian and a Protestant, and studied and admired the Holy Scriptures above 
all other books whatsoever; and in all his writings he plainly showed a religious 
turn of mind, as well in verse as in prose, as well in his works of an earlier date, 
as in those of later composition, (xlvi). 

Newton regarded the Areopagitica as “perhaps the best vindication, 
that has been published at any time or in any language, of that liberty 
which is the basis and support of all other liberties, the liberty of the 
press” (xvi). He commented favorably upon the recent adaptations 
of some of the poems by Handel, and praised the Minor Poems, in 
the words of Fenton, as sufficient to render Milton’s pame immortal 
(xvii). He devoted something like five pages to Paradise Lost, describ- 
ing it as “generally esteemed the noblest and most sublime of modern 
poems, and equal at least to the best of the ancients, the honor of this 
country, and the very envy and admiration of all others” (xxxvii). 

Newton laid some new emphasis upon the Miltonic interests up to 
the time of his own writing. But the matters indicated are now obvious 
to all students of the period, and his work is of small value in this field. 
He also emphasized the interests of Milton’s Family, an emphasis closely 
connected with the mid-century interest m Milton’s grand-daughter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Foster. In this field of study, Newton was, as a rule, 
more definite and correct, than his predecessors had been. But even 
here he suffered one correction at the hands of the notorious William 
Lauder. 82 

With these multiplied biographical materials at command, Theo- 
philus Cibber (1703-1758) had no occasion for difficulty in compiling 
his account of Milton, for The Lives of the Poets (1753). Such a work 
would hardly be expected to present any strongly original features ; but 
this account has the interest of a very strong nationalistic spirit in the 
following praise of Paradise Lost: 

“The British Nation, which has produced the greatest men in every profession, 
before the appearance of Milton could not enter into any competition with antiquity, 
with regard to the sublime excellence of poetry — (The) ancients had still a poet 
in reserve superior to the rest, who stood unrivalled by all succeeding times, and 
in Epic poetry, which is justly esteemed the highest effort of genius, Homer had no 
rival. When Milton appeared, the pride of Greece was humbled, the competition 
became more equal, and since Paradise Lost is ours, it would, perhaps, be an 

32 “P. S to An Essay on Milton's Imitation of the Modems. L., 1749. 
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injury to our national fame to yield the palm to any state, whether ancient or 
modem.”* 3 

The national pride in Milton was, at the mid-century, almost bound- 
less. His genius as a poet was the wonder of the Ages. His genius as 
a political writer was asserting itself against all prejudices. His pro- 
found conceptions of liberty were taking fast hold of men. His own 
integrity, his unselfish service even to the limit of extreme sacrifice, his 
high place in public life, his exalted conceptions of personal and na- 
tional liberty, and his genius in poetry, rendered the thought of Milton 
inseparable from the history, progress, and destiny of English political 
and literary life. David Hume, who felt little sympathy with the 
Puritan movement, in his History of England (1756), recognized Mil- 
ton ’s inherent greatness, destined to shine in the heaven of merit, when 
prejudice had once cleared away. Hume’s estimation is as follows: 

It is, however, remarkable that the greatest genius by far that shone out in 
England during this period, was deeply engaged with those fanatics, and even 
prostituted his pen in theological controversy, in factious disputes, and in justifying 
the most violent measures of the party. This was John Milton, whose poems are 
admirable, though liable to some objections, his prose writings disagreeable, though 
not altogether defective in genius. Nor are all his poems equal: his Paradise Lost, 
his Comus, and a few others, shine out amidst some flat and insipid compositions. 
Even in the Paradise Lost , his capital performance, there are very long passages, 
amounting to near a third of the work,- almost wholly destitute of harmony and 
elegance, nay, of all vigor of imagination. This natural inequality in Milton's 
genius was much increased by the inequalities in his subject; of whch some parts 
are of themselves the most lofty that can enter into human conception; others 
would have required the most labored elegance of composition to support them. 
It is certain that this author, when in a happy mood, and employed on a noble 
subject, is the most wonderfully sublime of any poet in any language, Homer, and 
Lucretius, and Tasso not excepted. More concise than Homer, more simple than 
Tasso, more nervous than Lucretius, had he lived in a later age, and learned to 
polish some rudeness in his verses; had he enjoyed better fortune, and possessed 
leisure to watch the returns of genius in himself; he had attained the pinnacle of 
perfection, and borne away the palm of epic poetry. 

It is well known that Milton never enjoyed in his lifetime the reputation 
which he deserved. His Paradise Lost was long neglected: prejudices against an 
apologist for the regicides, and against a work not wholly purged from the cant 
of former times, kept the ignorant world from perceiving the prodigious merit 
of that performance. Lord Sommers, by encouraging a good edition of it, about 
twenty years after the author's death, first brought it into request; arid Tonson, 
in his dedication of a smaller edition, speaks of it as a work just beginning to be 
known. Even during the prevalence of Milton's party, he seems never to have 

8 *This account may have been only a step removed from Dr. Johnson. Most 
of these Lives were compiled by Robert Shields (d. 1753), who was then working 
on Johnson's Dictionary. 
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been much regarded; and Whitlocke talks of one Milton, as he calls him, a blind 
man, who was employed in translating a treaty with Sweden into Latin. These 
forms of expression are amusing to posterity, who consider how obscure Whitlocke 
himself, though lord-keeper and ambassador, and indeed a man of great ability and 
merit, has become in comparison with Milton. 

It is not strange that Milton received no encouragement after the restoration: 
it is more to be admired that he escaped with his life. Many of the cavaliers 
blamed extremely that lenity towards him, which was so honorable in the king, 
and advantageous to posterity. It is said that he had saved Davenant’s life during 
the protectorship; and Davenant in return afforded him like protection after the 
restoration; being sensible that men of letters ought always to regard their sym- 
pathy of taste as a more powerful band of union, than any difference of party or 
opinion as a source of animosity. It was during a state of poverty, blindness, dis- 
grace, danger, and old age, that Milton composed his wonderful poem, which not 
only surpassed all the performances of his contemporaries, but all the compositions 
which had flowed from his pen during the vigor of his age and the height of his 
prosperity. This circumstance is not the least remarkable of all those which 
attend that great genius. He died in 1674, aged sixty-six. 84 

This estimate of Milton was not, however, entirely satisfactory to 
the Milton enthusiasts of the Eighteenth Century. The Critical Review 
seems to have taken most delight in voicing the opposition. Hume was 
“the professed panegyrist of the Stewart family,” and the Review dis- 
credited his ability to see the Revolution from the standpoint of sincerity 
on the part of Milton and Cromwell . 38 The Review had “a better 
opinion of Milton,” than that given by Hume ; 36 and felt a special relish 
in the Observations on Mr . Hume’s History of England , by J. Towers. 
This author asserted that Hume even studiously endeavoured to dimin- 
ish the reputation of the most celebrated English geniuses. He charged 
that it was Hume’s custom to bestow praise, and then, “with great 
dexterity, to throw out such insinuations, (and) so (to) magnify defects, 
real or imaginary, as almost wholly to overturn what he had said” in 
favour of his character under discussion. Milton was considered to be 
so treated in this passage of Hume’s History .* 1 But with inconsistency 
permissible only in a Review, this great oracle of praise and abuse, 
showed itself capable of greater severity against Milton, than Hume had 
ever felt, as will appear in the following narrowed bitterness : 

“Every body knows with what acrimony and rancour Milton wrote against 
the Character of Charles, and in defense of the most infamous of all mankind; and 

84 David Hume (1711-1776). History of England, from the Invasion of Julius 
Caesar, to the Abdication of James II, 1688. N. Y., Harper's, 1850, vol. v, 529-530. 

8B Cr. Rev., Feb., 1783, 55 *i 55 n. 

86 Cr. Rev., Dec., 1756, 2 1385-404. 

87 Cr. Rev., April, 1778, 45 1289-292. 
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how industrious he was in picking up, and hardy in affirming for truth, every low 
insinuation which malice could invent, or prejudice believe. Those are stains in the 
moral character of Milton, which all the splendour of his intellectual merit will 
never brighten. It is the peculiar misfortune of the Stuart family, that two of 
the greatest geniuses, which the island has produced, happened interested in the 
cause of their enemies. These were Buchanan and Milton, two men, 
not more celebrated for their talents, than remarkable for the bitterness and 
asperity of their resentment. Buchanan assisted the bastard Murray in traducing 
and betraying his sovereign and benefactress. Milton insulted the ashes of his 
murdered king with calumny and reproach ; and, with all his professed attachment 
to the natural rights of mankind, acted as secretary to the usurper and tyrant 
Cromwell, who destroyed the liberties, and trampled upon the constitution, of 
his country.” 38 

The occasion of this bitterness against Milton was the publication 
of An Historical and Critical Account of the Life and Writings of 
Charles I, King of Great Britain (1758), by William Harris (1720- 
1770), which was then under review. Harris considered “ Milton a 
name at all times to be mentioned with honor,” but felt that he had 
misrepresented Charles I as being lewd. The Monthly Review thought, 
however, that “it is no slight presumption of the unworthiness of the 
Stuart family, that Milton and Buchanan, the two greatest Geniuses of 
their ages, were their most violent enemies.” 39 

The way in which Harris supported the cause of Miltonic interests 
was not so much in the matter of small encomiums, as in the larger 
conceptions of his work. He represented the school of historical and 
political thought that was opposed to that supported by Hume, the 
defender of the interests of the Stuart Kings. Harris had planned a 
series of Histories on James I (pub. 1753), Charles I (1758), Oliver 
Cromwell (1762), Charles II (1766), and James II (unwritten because 
of illness). The obvious purpose of the author was to compass the whole 
movement of national politics, from the rise of Puritanism under James 
I, to the triumph of the Whig Party in the Revolution of 1688. 

Little of this treatment was sympathetic with the royalty of that 
troublous period. Harris belonged to the group of influential writers, 
considered below in Chapter VI, who were insisting upon the merits of 
Milton’s political views as a means of national reform and progress. 
Harris was himself a nonconformist tradesman. Hollis and Birch were 
his personal friends. They secured for him the “D.D.” from the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and rendered him valuable service in his Histories . 
His historical method was that of M. Bayle, who drew “from original 
writings and State-Papers.” This plan was adopted, according to the 

88 Cr. Rev., April, 1758, 5:320-321. 

39 Mo. Rev., May, 1758, 18:452-461. 
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Critical Review in the reference already cited, in the case of Charles I, 
for the purpose of vilifying that unfortunate sovereign. The total effect 
of Harris’s labours was the development of a semi-radical atmosphere, 
by a consecutive account of that eventful period, favourable to the 
advancement of the Miltonic influences. 40 

Another historian who did much, in the same general way, for the 
cause of Milton’s political influence was Miss Catherine Macaulay, later 
Mrs. Graham, who wrote a History of England from the Accession of 
the Stuarts, that was, in general, as little sympathetic as those by Har- 
ris. She had a passion for liberty, which was begotten and nourished 
by the ancient sources of political wisdom that inspired the mind of the 
great Milton. In the introduction to the first volume of her History 
(1763), she said: 

“From my early youth, I have read with delight those histories, that exhibit 
liberty in its most exalted state, the annals of the Roman and Greek republics. . . . 
Liberty became the object of a secondary worship in my delighted imagination.” 

Under this inspiration, she became a recognized champion of lib- 
erty. Like Carlyle, and most other dreamers of better things in the 
political world, Miss Macaulay used the selective method in treating 
history, utilizing historical materials very largely to illustrate and en* 
force her own convictions. The field chosen for the work now considered 
furnished large scope for such selection, and she entered upon the work 
with characteristic enthusiasm. One can feel a conscious antipathy to 
the work of Hume, when she says that she writes “to do justice to the 
memory of our illustrious ancestors, still having an eye to public lib- 
erty.” She spoke of “party” as “that hell of liberty,” and stood firm 
for the limitation of royal power. “Whosoever attempts,” she affirmed, 
“to remove the limitations necessary to render monarchy consistent 
with liberty, are rebels in the worst sense; rebels to the laws of their 
country, the law of nature, the law of reason, and the law of God.” 
She hated Cromwell, as a usurping tyrant, but honored Milton, as one 
of the greatest champions of liberty, and fondly dreamed upon his 
devotions and sacrifices in that greatest of causes. 41 

In 1777 John Bell (1745-1831) considered Milton “too well known 
to need a Life ” in the British Theatre** But the customary way of 
subduing the harsher elements of Milton’s public and private life, 
together with overmuch praise of him as the champion of English lib- 

40 Harris , s Histories were popular. All of them were reprinted in 1772, and his 
works were collected in 1814. 

41 For her feeling toward Milton, see Appendix C. Her influence for liberty 
must have been considerable, if one may judge from contemporary interests in her 
views. Cr. Rev., 1763, 16:321-330; and April, 1790, 69:386. Mo. Rev., Nov., 1763, 
29:372-382; May, 1769, 40 : 355 . 

48 British Theatre , ed., 1779, I, iv-v. 
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erty, had led Dr. Johnson to feel that a good solid Tory Life of Milton 
was much in demand. Johnson seems to have felt very early the power- 
ful bearings of Milton 's influence upon public life and was never wholly 
sympathetic. On the contrary, in 1749, he joined hands, to the regret 
of all his admirers, with Lauder's attack upon “The blind worshipers” 
of that eminent poet. 44 Since that time, the growth of democracy, lib- 
eralism in religion, and the Romantic tendencies in literature, had 
exasperated the Doctor against the adoration of Milton. Perceiving 
that Milton's influence was central to the new and powerful “move- 
ment,” Dr. Johnson threw himself across the current of that movement, 
in an unsympathetic Life of Milton (1779), which appealed to almost 
every possible source of prejudice against the poet-politician. 45 

Johnson showed himself familiar with all that had been said about 
Milton; and the Life moves with a stately flow of ideas indicative of 
mastery. The biographer succeeded also in marshaling his materials 
directly upon his desired goal of writing Milton down. Looked at in 
broken segments, the life of Milton is at times open to adverse criticism. 
His integrity stands unshaken, more perhaps than that of any other 
man, only in the full circle of his career and message to the world. Of 
this fact Dr. Johnson undoubtedly took no small advantage. With an 
air of candour and fidelity, he seems to have studied the possibilities 
for prejudice against Milton, and to have left unused no opportunity 
for suggestions and insinuations that reflected upon the character of the 
man. Evidently the biographer's intention was to counteract the influ- 
ence of Milton by contradicting, wherever possible, the accepted estima- 
tion of the man and his works. 

Upon Milton as the author of Paradise Lost Johnson bestowed judi- 
cious praise. That poem he would not have written other than in blank 
verse. With patriotic pride that overrides all prejudice, the Doctor 
speaks of the poem in these words: 

44 Chapter vi, p. 190. 

45 Johnson's Life of Milton , with all its Tory bitterness, then regarded an out- 
rage upon the poet, is today the best known of all the Lives of Milton written dur- 
ing the Eighteenth Century. This Life has been published thus: 
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“I am now to examine Paradise Lost , a poem which, considered with respect 
to design, may claim the first place, and with respect to performance the second, 
among the productions of the human mind (170). . . . The moral of other poems 
is incidental and consequent; in Milton’s only it is essential and intrensick. His 
purpose was* the most useful and most arduous : *to vindicate the ways of God to 
man* ; to shew the reasonableness of religion, and the necessity of obedience to the 
Divine Law ( Life of Milton , Hill, vol. I, p. 171). 

“In this part of his work (the Fable) Milton must be confessed to have 
equalled every other poet. He has involved in his account of the Fall of Man 
the events which preceded, and those that were to follow it: he has interwoven the 
whole system of theology with such propriety that every part appears to be neces- 
sary, and scarcely any recital is wished shorter for the sake of quickening the 
progress of the main action” (171). 

Johnson exalts Milton’s subject as involving “the fate of worlds”; and his 
persons as clothed with a “greatness” before which “all other greatness shrinks 
away.” “The weakest of his agents are the highest and noblest of human beings. . . . 
Of the other agents in the poem the chief are such as it is irreverence to name on 
slight occasions. The rest were lower powers . . . .which only the controul of 
Omnipotence restrained from laying creation waste, and filling the vast expanse of 
space with ruin and confusion. To display the motives and actions of beings thus 
superiour, so far as human reason can examine them or human imagination 
represent them, is the task which this mighty poet has undertaken and per- 
formed” (172). 

The questions of character, probability, supernatural machinery, episodes, and 
integrity of design, Johnson disposed of very briefly, as either involved in the 
nature of the subject or else fully meeting the Aristotelian requirements (172-5). 
The sentiments, too, were found “for the greater part unexceptionably just” (176). 
In Milton every line breathes sanctity of thought and purity of manners, except 
when the train of the narration requires the introduction of the rebellious spirits; 
and even they are compelled to acknowledge their subjection to God in such a man- 
ner as excites “reverence and confirms piety” (179). 

Johnson recognizes some “defects and faults” in Paradise Lost, but refused 
to make long citations; “for what Englishman”, said he, “can take delight in 
transcribing passages, which, if they lessen the reputation of Milton, diminish in 
some degree the honour of our country?” (181). After some censures, which are 
in the main just enough, the Criticism closes with this statement: “Such are the 
faults of that wonderful performance Paradise Lost; which he who can put in 
balance with its beauties must be considered not as nice but as dull, as less to be 
censured for want of candour than pitied for want of sensibility.” (188). 

But otherwise the Poet fared not so well in these Tory hands. 
Johnson denied to Milton any serious concern in liberty for others than 
himself . 46 Referring to Milton’s spirit of controversy, the biographer 

46 Johnson* s Lives of the English Poets : Milton (1779). Edited by G. B. Hill, 
vol. I, (paragraphs) 36 and 170. 
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said, 4 4 Such is his malignity ‘that hell grows darker at his frown.’ ” 4T 
Johnson considered Milton as a slave to Cromwell, “his services and 
his flatteries (sold) to a tyrant.” 48 He regarded Milton’s theology as 
mainly negative, played heavily upon the dangers of being “of no 
church,” and severely assailed Milton’s religious life. 49 “His political 
notions were those of an acrimonious and surly republican.” “Milton’s 
republicanism was, I am afraid, founded in an envious hatred of great- 
ness, and a sullen desire of independence. ” no In the worst light possible 
the author represented Milton the politician and man of affairs. 

For the poetry, other than Paradise Lost , Johnson had small praise. 
Comus was considered the best of the early poems, but a dramatic 
failure for want of probability. In reading the Companion Poems 
Johnson admitted a general pleasure, and allowed them to be “two 
noble efforts of the imagination”. But beyond these notes of praise 
he found little to commend. 

Outside of Paradise Lost Johnson denied to Milton the rank usually 
attributed to him. Except in the case of Comus, the biographer denied 
that the Minor Poems furnish any definite promise of the future excel- 
lence of Paradise Lost, though he had felt a forecast of the Epics in the 
Prose Writings. While granting to the earlier poetry the evidence of 
genius, in “that they have a cast original and unborrowed,” he denied 
that their peculiarity was excellence: “if they differ from the verses of 
others, they differ for the worse; for they are too often distinguished 
for repulsive harshness.” He denied to the whole group of Minor 
Poems any independent vitality, and thought their popularity due to 
the reputation and influence of the Major Poems. He even carried his 
contradictions to the extreme of selecting Lycidas, which most other 
biographers had specially praised, as the special object of his bitterest 
condemnation. 

Even Johnson himself must have been surprised at the results of 
this biographical and critical venture. His madness, so full of Tory 
method, served only to bring the wrath of the Milton-loving English 
people upon his own head. Under this general re-action may be sum- 
marized what remains that was distinctive in the biographical interests 
of the century. 

Four years after Johnson’s abuse of Milton, Dr. Robert Anderson 
(1750-1830) published the fifth volume of The Works of the British 
Poets, which contains the Poetical Works of Milton, with an introduc- 
tory Life, by the editor. The Life was written in a spirit of sympathy 

A7 Ibid., 50. 

. **Ibid., 1 73. 

* 9 Ibid., 165-167. 

50 Ibid., 168-169. 
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with Milton. Dr. Anderson displayed both a keen sense of poetical 
values, and a just sense of historical facts. The work was justly praised 
by contemporary criticism, 51 and was doubtless felt to be a defence of 
Milton from the aspersions of Dr. Johnson. 52 

The defence of Milton was very seriously undertaken, in a con- 
structive manner, by William Hayley (1745-1820), in his Life of Milton , 
written for the great Cowper- Hayley Edition of Milton 9 $ Poetical 
Works, printed by Boydell and Nichol, in 1794. This Life was justly 
popular, both for its intrinsic merits, and its excellent justification of 
Milton from the strictures and abuses of Dr. Johnson. 58 The place that 
this Life occupied in the thought of the time, may very well be suggested 
by the following notice of the work in the Monthly Review: 

“Though the memory of few authors has received the homage of more 
biographical tributes than that of Milton, yet the public will probably think them- 
selves obliged to the spirited undertakers of the present splendid edition of his 
poetical Works, for having engaged a writer so justly esteemed as Mr. Hayley, to 
compose a new life of that ‘immortal man,’ who was the glory of his age and 
country. 

“According to Mr. Hayley’s own declaration, his chief purpose (is) to give 
such a delineation of Milton’s life as might ‘rather make him more beloved than 
more admired;’ and to exhibit him as no less ‘a model of superior virtue.’ than as 
an example of unrivalled genius.’ 

“After all, is it necessary that the serious, the learned, the lofty, the sublime 
Milton, the severe disciplinarian, the zealous champion, — in fine, the writer of Para- 
dise Lost, should be the most amiable of mankind?’* Milton was held to be 
“adorned with every graceful endowment, highly and holily accomplished.’’ 54 

John Bell prefixed an outline sketch of Milton’s life to Samson 
Agonistes, in the British Theatre (vol. 34, 1796). Three years later, the 
Rev. John Evans (1767-1827) published a sketch of the Life and Writ- 
ings of John Milton, with an edition of Paradise Lost (1799). The 
period closed with the Life of Milton, more learned and comprehensive 
than any that had gone before, prepared by the Rev. Henry J. Todd, 
for his variorum edition of Milton 9 s Poetical Works (1801). 

One scarcely feels like closing the account of Milton’s Life with- 

51 Cr. Rev., Jan., 1799, n.s. 2:40-50. 

52 A Volume of Letters from Dr. Berkenhout to his Son at the University 
(1790), has short biographical Sketches of Bacon, Milton, Newton, and Locke, 
designed to show that, in spite of wasteful methods, still one may acquire much 
learning at Oxford and Cambridge. Cr. Rev., July, 1791, n.s. 2: 323-329. 

**The Life of Milton , by Hayley, was printed with The Poetical Works (1794) ; 
with the Conjectures on the Origin of Paradise Lost , London , 1796, Dublin, 1797, 
Basil, 1799; and with Adam : a Sacred Drama (1810). 

54 Mo. Rev., Feb., 1795, 97(16) :i2i-i25. Cf. Mar., 1796, 100(19) :252-255. Cr. 
Rev., May, 1795, n.s. 14:1-13. 
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out citing the following passages from John Aiken’s Letters on Taste 
for Poetry (1798-99), which show that confidence was restored, and 
Milton triumphant : 

“It is not my purpose to go through an enumeration of the principal poets of 
different nations who have contributed to raise and purify the sentiments of man- 
kind; but it would be unpardonable to pass in silence the first of the list, our 
immortal Milton. The unparalleled sublimity which distinguishes his conceptions on 
all topics, so peculiarly marks his moral and religious ideas, that if it be possible 
for verse to operate as a charm against all that is mean, groveling, and corrupt 
in our nature, his are the strains from which this benefit might be expected. Of 
his Paradise Lost , Dr. Johnson testifies that ‘every line breathes sanctity of 
thought and purity of manners,’ and though his Comus and Samson Agonistes 
are not well calculated for dramatic effect on the stage, yet in the closet, the 
first, by its lofty morality, and the second by its preceptive wisdom, are capable of 
affording instruction and pleasure in a supreme degree. A relish for the works 
of Milton is not only a test of sensibility to the more exquisite beauties of poetry; 
but a kind of measure of the exaltation of the mind in its moral and religious 
sentiments.” 55 

These biographies, as a rule, show more marks of enthusiasm than 
of scholarship, the obvious tendency being to repeat the more prominent 
outlines of the poet’s life, with a filling of details that was usually 
determined by the temper of the biographer. The Lives were not with- 
out some evidence of research, and the total results of this kind were 
sufficient to make possible the exhaustive labours of Professor David 
Masson in the Nineteenth Century. The very personal element in these 
Lives was perhaps a better index to the Miltonic interests of the eight- 
eenth century than more scholarly labours might have been. 

These indexes into the mind and heart of the eighteenth century 
show a constantly growing sympathy with Milton. Old prejudices more 
and more passed away. Political animosities were gradually softened, 
except for party reasons among the Tories, on account of Milton’s rising 

55 Letters of a Father to His Son (1798-99), vol. II. Letter v, 268-70. 

Aiken did not hesitate to expose Johnson’s inconsistency in criticizing Milton 
and Watts. “It is properly observed by Dr. Johnson,” said Aikin, ‘‘that Milton’s 
excellence in these particulars was greatly owing to his familiar acquaintance with 
the Scriptures: and indeed the subjects of Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained 
are so entirely scriptural, that he could not fail of imbibing their spirit as he 
wrote. How extraordinary, then, does it appear, that the above mentioned critic, 
whose veneration for the Hebrew writing can scarcely be questioned, should ex- 
press such an unqualified disapprobation of that alliance of poetry with devotion 
which is so peculiarly their characteristic.” 

Here he quoted Johnson’s strictures on Watts’ devotional poetry as “unsatis- 
factory,” and pointed out the highly poetic and figurative character of the Old 
Testament Poetical Books. 
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influence. The man Milton emerged from political confusions and bio- 
graphical obscurity. The Poet rose into full splendour. Finally Milton 
was known, loved, and honored throughout the nation. 

The biographers of Milton tended at first to find the man in his 
prose writings, and Milton was therefore pre-eminently a politician and 
a controversalist. Later they found the man more especially in his 
verse. Then he was pre-eminently a poet, — the pride of England, and 
the envy of other nations. Finally his biographers found the full man 
in his prose and his poetry, a man with one great message, the champion 
of what he thought sublimely good for all nations and for all times. 
Then Milton was the poet-politician, who walked on the earth, but 
breathed a celestial atmosphere, who saw things in their eternal rela- 
tions, and spoke, with authority, to Man, of Man, and for Man. 

With complete unanimity Milton’s biographers exalt Paradise Lost 
as the greatest achievement of his life. For almost half of the period 
under consideration, attention to the Minor Poems was largely directed 
toward their historical significance. They were mere facts in Milton’s 
early life. Among the early poems, those that did receive a measure of 
special notice were Comus and Lycidas. This notice was always favour- 
able, until Dr. Johnson made these particular poems the special object 
of his bitterness. But one is made to feel that Johnson’s attack upon 
Milton was a sort of bitter farewell, which hurt the Doctor’s reputation 
more than it did that of Milton. 

On the side of mere historical facts, the Minor Poems tended to 
lose their distinction in view of the increasing volume of biographical 
content that was discovered in the Epics and Samson Agonist es. But 
this was compensated, in part at least, by the growing attempt to trace 
the poetical genius of Milton in those earlier stages of development. 
But his biographers came more and more to find the serious Milton, 
who was so much adored, in the sublime spiritual unity of his whole 
message of virtue and liberty, — which message, flashing at times in the 
earlier poems, was worked out by Milton in the labours of the civil 
strife, and finally glorified by his poetical genius in his post-Restoration 
poetry. 

The Minor Poems did come to have considerable interest for bio- 
graphical criticism; but this rising interest must always be seen in its 
proper proportions. It is not always remembered, that where biogra- 
phers accord the praise of paragraphs and pages to the Minor Poems, 
they are at the same time writing whole commentaries on Paradise Lost 
and even on Paradise Regained . Such formal proportions of praise as 
those worked out by Richardson, Peck, Newton, and Johnson, must be 
duly observed if one would arrive at any just estimate of the relative 
values of the several poems in the minds of the biographers of Milton. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Criticism of Milton. To 1730 . Milton's Rank Established 

The general title of Criticism is given to this, and the succeeding 
chapters under this running title, because that is the dominant element 
in this new survey of the period under review. The term is used, how- 
ever, in its wider connotation, to include any form of individual or na- 
tional expression that tends to define the values of Milton. The sub-title 
of this chapter indicates the main thing accomplished by such criticism 
up to about the year 1730. This was the time when most of the concern 
for Milton was expended upon the question of his place and rank among 
the men of letters. 

During this earlier period the Minor Poetry of Milton scarcely 
formed a consideration in respect to his reputation. The Poems on 
Several Occasions were published in 1645, and again in 1673. Some of 
them were utilized by Robert Baron, in the Cyprian Academy (1649) ; 
and by Joshua Poole, in The English Parnassus (1657, 1677). They were 
known, and noticed to some extent in biography 1 and criticisms; but 
they are conspicuous mainly for the want of attention they received 
during this period. 

Humphrey Moseley, printer of the 1645 edition, recognized the 
unusual merit of these poems, and commended them very highly in his 
“Preface To The Reader/’ 2 Previous to this edition, Comus had been 
“viewed with singular delight,” and praised, by Sir Henry Wotton 
(1568-1639), for a “certain Doric delicacy in the songs and odes,” in a 
Letter To Milton, which the young Poet took pride in having printed in 
this first edition of his poems. 3 Lycidas had also been complimented aa 

*See Chapter iv, on Biography. 

2 Quoted with commendation, by Thos. Birch, in his Life of Milton (1738). 
Comp . Prose Wks. of Milton ( 1738 ), I, xxvi. See p. 126 above. 

8 Milton had sent Wotton a copy of the Masque , and this Letter (April 13, 
1638) was the old friend’s re-action to the poem. L. P. Smith, Life and Letters 
of Wotton , I, 220; II, 381. Thomas Warton criticised this Letter as not reaching 
"to the higher poetry of Comus/ f which he defined as the “graver and more majes- 
tic tones, the solemnity and variety of its peculiar vein of original invention.” 
Milton's Poems, ed. 1791, p. iv, and 118-122. 
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it appeared to Warton, 4 in that it was placed last in the original volume 
“In Memory of Edward King.” But by the time Milton’s Poems ap- 
peared in 1645, England was too seriously concerned with other mat- 
ters to give much attention to poetry. 

After the Restoration, the poems were not generally re-discovered. 
Milton’s friends knew and mentioned them; but the edition of 1673 
created no perceptible stir even among Milton’s admirers. About this 
time, or later, Waller, who found in Paradise Lost “some fancy and 
bold invention,” but was “better pleased” with Lycidas, sent a copy of 
that poem to St. Evremond, who was then in England. St. Evremond 
read the poem with delight, and reported it “to be in the true spirit of 
pastoral poetry, the old Arcadian enthusiasm,” and to be especially 
excellent in “the various and easy flow of its numbers . . . well adapted 
to the tender kind of imagery, tho’ not expressive of the first strong 
impressions of grief.” 5 

Late in the century (1693) Dryden called attention to these Juve- 
nalia as a proof of Milton’s inability to handle rhyme. 6 Congreve, in 
The Mourning Muse of Alexis, 

Sung at Comus’ feast; 

While, in a ring, the jolly rural throng 
Have sat and smiled to hear my cheerful song. 7 

Toland exalted Comus and Lycidas , briefly but definitely, in his Life of 
Milton (1698) ; and Addison mentioned Comus, with favor, some years 
later. 8 

Addison cited also Milton’s description of Laughter, in L f Allegro, 
as “finely” drawn; and a year later, in “sweet retirement,” he “natu- 
rally fell into the repetition of some lines out of a poem of Milton’s, 
which he entitles II Penseroso, the ideas of which were exquisitely suited 
to (his) present wanderings of thought.” 9 Langbaine dared to indicate 
Dryden ’s indebtedness to Samson Agonistes (1691), 10 and Charles Gil- 

4 Warton’s Milton , p. 38. 

5 Letters of M. Dc St. Evremond (1610-1703) and Mr. Waller (1606-1687). 
London , 1710. Letters xxviii and xxix, pp. 98-107. See W. M. Daniels, St. Evre- 
mond on Engleterre, 1907. 

6 Origin & Progress of Satire (1693). Essays (Ker), II, 29-30. 

7 Wm. Congreve (1670-1729). Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 10:269-271. 

*Poems by Allan Ramsay , 1731. II, 99. Gent. Mag., 8:152. 

9 Spec. 249, Dec. 15, 1711 (Allegro, 11-40); 425, July 8, 1712 (Penseroso, 61-72, 
147-54). Warton’s Milton, 1791, pp. ix-x. 

10 Essay on Dryden (From the Eng. Dra. Poets). J. E. Spingarn, Crit. Essays 
of the 17th Cent., Ill, 131. Half a century later it was felt that Dryden had made 
too free use of Samson in the Aureng-Zebe. Lloyd’s St. Jas. Mag., Oct., 1762, 
1 : 149-152. 
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don found in it an excellent variety of numbers; 11 while Bishop Atter- 
bury, a friend of Pope, but an admirer of Milton and blank verse, felt 
that Samson was written “in the very spirit of the Ancients,’ ’ and was 
“capable of being improved, with little trouble, into a perfect model 
and standard of tragic poetry,’ ’ and, therefore, recommended Pope to 
“polish” the tragedy into this ideal form. 12 

As early as 1691, a writer in The Athenian Mercury attempted to 
decide the rank and relative merits of Milton and Waller. The former 
was pronounced “the fullest and loftiest;” the latter “the neatest and 
most correct Poet we ever had.” This judgment of Milton was based 
mainly upon Paradise Lost, which was splendidly treated at some length. 
Samson was also exalted ; 4 4 and, to say nothing of his Paradise Regained, 
whereof he had only finished the most barren parts, in his Juvenile 
Poems, those on Mirth and Melancholy, an Elegy on his Friend that 
was drowned and especially a Fragment of the Passion, are incompara- 
ble.” 13 Beyond this estimate, there was no advance until that of Elijah 
Fenton, in his Life of Milton (1725). Fenton had recommended Lycidas 
and the Companion Poems for Dryden’s Miscellany (1716). These, with 
Comus, he declared in the Life, were sufficient to insure Milton’s im- 
mortality. 

The attitude toward Milton’s Minor Poems was thus one of com- 
parative indifference. That toward his Prose Writings was positively 
detrimental, as a rule, to any sort of savory reputation. This earlier 
period covers the life-time of two generations, neither of which was 
ever reconciled to Milton’s politics. The first of these generations, 
somewhat maliciously prolonging the old controversies which had called 
forth most of Milton’s Prose Works, read those works mainly for purposes 
of refutation. It was not enough that Milton’s works should be burned ; 14 
they must also be answered. One may find, therefore, such publications 
as The Dignity of Kingship Asserted, in Reply to Milton 9 s Common- 
wealth (1660) ; 15 and The Freeholders Grand Inquest (1679), with its 
reflections concerning the Original of Government upon Mr. Milton 
against Salmasius. The chief characteristic of these, and similar pub- 

"The Complete Art of Poetry , 1718, pp. 300-303. 

12 Francis Atterbury. The Bishop of Rochester To Pope. The Wks. of Pope 
(Elwin-Courthope), IX, p. 49. 

19 The Athenian Mercury (Jan. 16, 1691). Athenian Oracle (1702), 1:4 77. 

14 The Defence of the English People and Icon Basilike were burned in France 
(1651), and in England, by the common hangman, Aug. 13, 1660. 

15 By George Searle. For other such matters, see Clarendon's Letter to Gaudett 
(March 13, 1 666) ; and the Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury Concerning the 
Authorship of Icon Basilike . Todd, Life of Milton, p. 21 ; Johnson's Life of Cow- 
ley (Hill), I, 56. 
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lications, was personal and political malice. 

There were, of course, some who dared to be friends with Milton, 
even in relation to his Prose. Andrew Marvell, whose friendship found 
many forms of expression, feeling perhaps that there was little else to 
defend at that time, undertook a spirited defence of Milton’s scholar- 
ship, in a Reply to Parker. 1 * The change that came with the Revolu- 
tion (1688) made it possible for Phillips to publish Milton’s Letters of 
State (1694), a privilege denied to Aylmer in 1674. While Phillips had 
a conciliatory introduction, yet he ventured to prophesy the future his- 
torical value of these Letters . Four years later the daring and liberal 
pen of John Toland commended the political writings of Milton in the 
Life of that author (1698). 

But the old attitude, as a rule, was dominant. The fathers with 
their feelings of personal animosity had passed away. But their chil- 
dren were still convinced that Milton had prostituted his great powers 
in those political and other controversial writings. 17 An important 
example of this indiscriminate condemnation was evident in the words 
of Aaron Hill, at the very end of this earlier period (1730). He de- 
clared that he would venture to pick out his friends and enemies by 
setting them to read Milton and Cowley. He would ‘‘be afraid of his 
heart, who, in the fame and popularity of Milton, could lose sight of 
his malice and wickedness;” and he would not fear to throw open his 
breast to one, “who, in contempt of the fashion we are fallen into, of 
decrying the works of Cowley, could have the courage to declare himself 
charmed, by both the Muse and the Man.” 18 

All this political malice was a burden upon Milton’s literary shoul- 
ders, — a burden too heavy even for him, had there not been some source 
of strength yet unmentioned. His literary treasures had otherwise, 
probably, been buried out of sight, to adorn in time, of course, the labors 
of modern research and criticism. But the saving power was present, 
as was implied in the last quotation. That power which carried Milton 
aloft in spite of all opposition was Paradise Lost, the immortal reposi- 
tory of all that Milton stood for in poetry, scholarship, politics, and 
religion. That poem proved to be Milton in irresistible form, the power 
that brought triumph to its author and to all else that he wrote. 

In 1667, Milton published “Paradise Lost, a Poem in Ten Books;” 
but- the poem seems to have attracted at the first no special attention. 
The publisher had paid only a few pounds for the manuscript, and, 

16 C. D. Cleveland, Compendium of Eng. Lit., 1869, p. 286. Cf. Phillips* Milton 
(1694), p. xxxviii. 

17 Cf. Tributes, 21, 23, 32. 

18 Aaron Hill (1684-1750). To Mr. Richardson (June 1, 1730). Rich. Corresp., 
I, 1-4. 
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perhaps, had felt for a time that the purchase was a bad bargain. The 
first edition was partitioned into as many as nine issues, it seems, and 
put on the market only as there was demand for the work. 

While the poem was gradually coming to be more widely read and 
freely discussed, the reputation of the work was largely in the hands 
of Milton’s personal friends. Thomas Ellwood (1639-1713), a student 
and admirer of Milton, recorded half a century later that he had read 
this poem in the manuscript, and had made the suggestion which led to 
the writing of Paradise Regained, 1 * which appeared with Samson Ago - 
nistes in 1671. The year that Paradise Lost was published, Dryden is 
said to have declared that 4 4 This man cuts us all out, and the ancients 
too.” Richardson recorded that others admired the poem while it was 
still wet from the press. 20 But the first printed praise was that of Ed- 
ward Phillips, Milton’s nephew, who, in exalting 14 the sublimity of the 
subject . . . the majesty of the style . . . the beauty of its images and 
descriptions,” represented himself as voicing the sentiments of others 
quite capable of critical judgment. 21 Among those just critics, one may 
reckon the names of John Aubrey, who collected notes for an early Life 
of Milton ; of Dr. Paget, who may have written the earliest Life of Mil- 
ton ; and of Andrew Marvell, who, besides being interested in the biogra- 
phy of Milton, published, with Dr. Barrow, the exalting Commendatory 
Verses of the poem, in the edition of 1674. 22 Milton himself had added 
the Arguments and the critical Preface on The Verse in 1668 ; and for 
this last authentic edition he revised certain parts of the poem, and re- 
divided it into twelve books. 

No great length of time had passed, however, before Milton seems to 
have been widely read, and echoes from Paradise Lost poured in from 
all sides. Besides the Tributes in another chapter, Thomas Otway, in 
his Epistle to Mr . Duke, about this time, alluded to the innocent garden- 
scenes in Eden. 23 The Vision of Purgatory (1680) placed Milton in that 
dismal region, to be sure; 24 but the English Theophrastus represented 

19 Hist. of Thos. Ellwood , by his own Hand (C. G. Crump, 1900), p. 145. 

20 These stories are told by Richardson, Life (1734), but some of them arc 
discredited by Masson. 

21 Edw. Phillips (1630-1696). Phrasium Poeticarum Thesarus. Quoted in the 
Lives of the Phillipses (Godwin), 18 is, p. 145- In the Theatrum Poetarum (1675), 
by Phillips, Milton also received due notice. 

22 Chap. iv on Biography, and Tributes 7 and 8. Marvell was remembered for 
this early appreciation in 1720. See an Acct. of him, by Giles Jacob, An Hist . 
Acct. of our most celebrated Eng. Poets (1720), II, p. 98. Also Atterbury To Pope 
(Nov. 8, 1717), quoted by Birch, Life of Milton (1 738), I, p. 1. 

28 Thos. Otway (1652-1685). Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 8:295. 

24 Edw. Dowden, Milton in the 18th Century. Proc. Brit. Acad., 1907-8, pp. 
276, and 279. 
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the aspiring wit as passing by Shakespeare, Jonson, and Dryden, to 
admire ‘‘the incomparable Milton,” and “fondly endeavor to imitate 
his sublime.” The transformations of Dry den’s poems, by Elkanah 
Settle in 1682, 28 and by Matthew Prior in 1687, 26 both made use of 
Paradise Lost. The author of The Situation of Paradise Found Out 
(1683) cited “with taste and judgment several passages” from Paradise 
Lost (Bk. iv), and argued that Milton consulted the Fathers in this 
description of Eden. 27 Already in 1679, Samuel Woodford (1636-1700) 
had recognized the immortality inherent in this poem, which “shall live 
as long as there are men left in our English world to read it.” 28 In 
1680, the anonymous translator of Jacob Catsius’ Self -Conflict placed 
Milton by the side of Cowley, 29 and eleven years later Milton stood on 
the exalted plane of excellence with the “perfect” Mr. Waller. 80 

Meantime English politics were taking a turn that was destined to 
affect the standing of Paradise Lost. The substantial spirit of the Eng- 
lish people could endure only about so long the Frenchified Toryism of 
the Restoration. This period of endurance was greatly abridged by 
the element of national religion involved in the position of the restored 
King. The re-actionary forces gathered gradually under Charles II, 
and reached the point of Revolution when James II tried openly to foist 
the Roman Catholic Faith upon the English Nation. By this juncture 
of affairs the balance of power had swung around to the Whig Party, 
who had espoused the cause of Milton’s reputation. One result of this 
movement was the massive folio edition of Paradise Lost in 1688, which, 
with its five hundred honorable names appended, amounted virtually to 
a national recognition. 

But a still greater result was the changed attitude toward the whole 
question of Milton’s exaltation. The Revolution brought William III 
to the throne, who did not care to persecute the Puritans. Indeed, the 
old fury of the early Restoration was beginning to be spent ; and court 
favor could no longer be purchased, by abusing the party opposed to 
the King. Rapidly things had changed; and one might, after 1688, 
praise Milton with assurance of at least a semi-national sympathy re- 
specting the exaltation of Paradise Lost. Men were then privileged to 

28 Absolom Senior ; or, Achitophel Transposed (1682), pp. 2-3. 

28 The Hind and the Panther, Transvers’d to the Story of the Country Mouse 
and the City Mouse. Aldine Ed., II, p. 332. Cf. also The Female Advocate (168 7) 
for like familiarity. 

27 Henry Hare (1636-1708). Todd's Life of Milton (1826), p. 200. 

28 Preface to Paraphrase upon the Canticles (1679). 

29 Todd's Life of Milton (1826), p. 199. This translator argued that the "gold" 
of the work should not "be rejected because not sung by a Cowley or a Milton." 

3n See note 13 above. 
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speak freely what many had felt, and some had already asserted, re- 
specting the rank of this great English Poet. 

Obviously enough, however, the fixing of literary rank is the work 
of criticism, formal or cumulative. Even a Milton must pass through 
the fires before the pure gold is perfectly evident. For immediate popu- 
larity, Paradise Lost had the misfortune to fall on evil days, to be bom 
out of season. The critical standards of the Restoration had been im- 
ported bodily from the French Classicism of that time. These standards 
purported to make and judge all literature by the rules deduced, in the 
main by Horace, from the standard writings of the Ancients. Unavoid- 
ably, the tendency was toward formality, regularity, and rationalism in 
general. But Milton, in Paradise Lost, leaped the limitations of these 
intermediate rules, and found no small part of his inspiration immedi- 
ately in the ancient Classics themselves. This fact was not realized at 
the time ; nor indeed is it quite certain that the standards of that time 
were sufficiently exalted to see and realize what Milton had done. The 
result was that Paradise Lost was first measured by the rules in vogue 
at the time of its publication. 

Nor was this measurement very seriously undertaken, as a rule. 
More often the poem was condemned unheard, as lying without the rank 
of literature, and therefore deserving no rank at all. The attitude, in- 
spired more or less by political bias, led the French Embassador, Comte 
de Cominges, to inform Louis XIV, that the only living author of repu- 
tation in England was “un nomine Miltonus, an infamous person, whose 
writings would not be to the taste of the king.” 81 Perhaps little more 
literary was the feeling that prompted the classical Rymer (1678) to 
speak of “that Paradise Lost of Milton’s which some are pleased to call 
a poem.” 82 Certainly it was political bias that led Winstanley (1687) 
to deny to Milton any rank at all ; and this feeling may have influenced 
Sir William Temple (1628-1699), who failed to mention Milton among 
the heroic poets of modem times. 38 

But rank Milton was destined to have, in spite of French Neo- 
classical rules. Among the first to recognize this fact was the poet John 
Dryden, the greatest genius of the French school. Dryden saw at once 
in Paradise Lost the unmistakable evidence of a great poetic genius. 
But Dryden seems never to have been able to define critically the posi- 

51 Leslie Stephen, Hobbes , p. 58. 

**Thomas Rymer (1639-1713), Tragedies of the Last Age (1678). J. E. Spin- 
gam, Crit. Essays of the 17th Century, II, 208. 

**The Works (1680), ed. J. Swift, 1720 , I, p. 245. After Ariosto, Tasso, and 
Spenser, he knew “none of the modems that have made any atchievement in 
Heroick Poetry worth recording.” 
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tion that Paradise Lost should occupy in the ranks of literature. 34 Dry- 
den attempted to regularize the poem by turning it into heroic couplets, 
and certainly must have felt the feebleness of his effort at improvement. 
Paradise Lost was not created according to the rules ; nor indeed was it 
subject to them. This fact pressed itself upon Dryden ’s consciousness, 
though he was never just at ease as to what conclusion should follow. 

In general, Dryden recognized Milton as a great genius; and did 
not hesitate to say so upon occasion. “ Dryden,” according to one 
eighteenth century writer, ‘ 4 unfolded first the beauties and power of 
Milton, who raised England’s glory to the top in respect of sublime 
poetry.” 35 Very early Dryden cited “Homer, Virgil, Tasso, or Milton’s 
Paradise, ’ ’ as authority for good epic usage, and spoke of 1 4 Homer, Divine 
Virgil, and Milton” in the same manner. 86 He did not believe that 
Horace, “had he now lived, would have taxed Milton, as our false critics 
have presumed to do, for his choice of a supernatural argument.” 87 
Dryden found “flats” in Milton, 88 disapproved his blank verse, 89 cen- 
sured certain aspects of his diction, 40 and even discredited the truly 
heroic character of his subject. 41 But above all this, Dryden applauded 
the majesty of Milton, admired “the heights of his invention, and the 
strength of his expression,” 42 pronounced “Spenser and Milton nearest, 
in English, to Virgil and Horace in Latin,” 48 and dared “not condemn 
so great a genius as Milton.” 44 He said, “It is as much commendation 
as a man can bear, to own him excellent; all beyond it is idolatry.” 45 

Such criticism of Paradise Lost could not but be effective in estab- 
lishing the rank of Milton. The national re-action was one of confidence. 
Sir Thomas Pope Blount (1649-1697), in his Remarks upon Poetry 

34 Mr. Havens gave the following list of Dryden's principal discussions of 
Milton ( Englische Studien, 1909, 40:193). He used the Scott-Saintsbury edition. 

(1) State of Innocence and Fall of Man (1677), Preface, v. 111-112, 116-124. 
(2) Preface to the Second Miscellany ( 1685 ) f xii, 300-301. (3) Dedication of the 

Aeneis ( 1697 ), xiv, 143-145, 201-2, 214-15. (4) Epigram (1688) , xi, 162. (5) 

Origin & Progress of Satire (1693), xiii, 15, 17, 18, 30, 38, 39, 115-8. (6) Preface 
to Fables (1700), xi, 209. 

85 Edw. Watkinson, Nature & Tendency of Criticism. Cr. Rev., June, 1763, 
16:1-5. 

88 Apology for Heroic Poetry ( 1677 ). Essays (Ker), I, 182, 189-190. 

87 Same, I, p. 1. 

86 Origin . . . Satire . Essays (Ker), II, 29. Cf. II, 268. 

89 Same, II, pp. 29-30. 

40 Preface to Sylvia (1685). Essays (Ker), II, 268. 

41 Origin . . . Satire . 

42 Same as 40. 

48 Dedication of Aeneis . Essays (Ker), II, 223. 

44 Same, II, 212. 

45 Same as 40. 
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(Characters and Censures) (1694), devoted a brief but formal section 
to 4 ‘John Milton.” In this the author summed up, with assurance, the 
situation of Milton, “whose natural Parts did deservedly give him a 
place amongst the principal of our English Poets.” This dictum was 
based upon the two Epics and Samson. 49 Charles Leslie (1630-1722) 
felt obliged to discuss at some length Paradise Lost, in the “Preface” 
to his own History of Sin and Heresy (1698), which deals in part with 
the same subject. 47 But no one was quicker to perceive the practical 
side of this growing confidence in Milton, than the printer Jacob Ton- 
son. Accordingly, Tonson employed Patrick Hume to prepare an anno- 
tated edition of Paradise Lost to supply the new demand. This edition, 
with “copious and learned Notes, or Commentary by P. H., with a table 
of the most remarkable parts of the poem, under the heads of Descrip- 
tions, Similes, and Speeches,” was published in 1695. This was the 
“first attempt to illustrate an English classic by copious and continued 
notes,” and in this work Hume left a monument to himself as “the 
father of comparative criticism.” 48 

By the last decade of the century the forces of general moral reform 
were beginning to be felt. This agitation affected literature, and served 
to exalt Paradise Lost as it had never been exalted up to that time. 
The leader of this movement for reform in literature, who most ardently 
espoused the cause of Milton, was John Dennis (1657-1734). Under 
him, and his associates in critical theory, Paradise Lost began to estab- 
lish itself in relation to some of the literary problems of all time. 

The need of this general reform was felt on all sides. The re-action 
from the restraints of Puritanism had sunk the nation to a low moral 
level. With this moral decay, Literature in general had declined. The 
stage in particular was very bad, even unendurable as it appeared to 
some of the writers on reform. 49 

Into the midst of this movement Dennis threw himself with full 
force. His well digested theory of literary reform was fundamentally 
at variance with most of the views that were then accepted. The very 
foundation of his poetic theory was the fundamental and inseparable 
union between poetry and religion. The pseudo-classical theory then in 

46 Ed. 1694, pp. 135-8. Blount added, parenthetically, a reference to Milton’s 
“other works, both in Latin and English, by which his fame is sufficiently known 
to all the learned of Europe.” 

47 The History of Sin and Heresy , attempted from the First War that they 
raised in Heaven , through their Various Successes and Progress upon Earth , to 
the Final Victory over them , and their eternal Condemnation in Hell. Theol . Wks. 
(Oxf.), 1832 , 7 vols., 7 : 437 - 513 . 

48 Allibone, Diet, of Authors. “Hume.” Blackwood’s Mag., 4:658-662. 

49 The most considerable attack upon the stage was A Short View of the 
Immorality and Prophaneness of the Stage (1698), by Jeremy Collier (1650-1726). 
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vogue claimed that literary excellence was attainable by rules. The 
general idea was to return to nature, as they of that school commonly 
argued. But by this maxim they meant nature methodized. The An- 
cients had followed nature at first hand, and had attained all that she 
had to contribute to literary excellence. From those ancient attain- 
ments the rules of excellence had been deduced. Now that these deduc- 
tions were made and accepted as authority, the problems of literary 
reform lay in the direction of closer conformity to these rules. The 
problem was, therefore, almost purely a rational problem. Such was 
the thought of the day. 

But Dennis thought otherwise. As it appeared to him, the inspira- 
tion and source of literature was ultimately in the passions. The prob- 
lem of literary reform was, therefore, one of moral reform and religious 
exaltation. The confirmation of this theory he found satisfactorily set 
forth in the exalted character of Milton, and in his most exalted Paradise 
Lost . In both theory and practice, Dennis was an avowed disciple of 
Milton. 

But this theory of Dennis led him, in his arguments for reform, to 
exalt Paradise Lost from another point of view. His theory of the 
union of poetry and religion led him to exalt the Ancients above the 
Modems, because the former found their superior inspiration in the 
vital forces of their religion. But those ancient religions were Pagan, 
and therefore false. The greater attainment Dennis believed possible 
to the poet who drew upon Christianity, which is Truth. As proof of 
what was possible in this better way, Dennis constantly held up Paradise 
Lost as a thing scarcely less than inspired from Heaven. From that 
exalted Source, Milton had attained a sublime excellence that was at- 
tainable in no other way. 

The critical work of Dennis has been so well treated by Dr. H. G. 
Paul 50 that extended discussion here would be superfluous. Strong 
sympathy with Milton, both in theory and practice, was inevitable. The 
discussions of Milton by Dennis would make a splendid volume, in 
quality as well as quantity; for the thought of Dennis toward Milton 
belongs more to the rising tides of Romanticism, than to the age of Pope 
and Swift. That age Dennis pronounced degenerate, and found the 
proof in the comparatively low appreciation of Paradise Lost. On the 
positive side of his criticism, there is one brief passage that seems to 
sum up his exalted attitude toward Milton : 

“He who is familiar with Homer, and intimate with Virgil requires 

something that is far above the Level of Modern authors, something that is great 
and wonderful. If I were to recommend a British Poet to one who had been 
habituated to Homer and Virgil, I would for the Honour of my country, and of 

60 John Dennis , His Life and Criticism. Columbia Dissertation, 1910. 
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my own Judgment advise him to read Milton; who very often equals both the 
Grecian and the Roman in their extraordinary Qualities, and sometimes surpasses 
them, is more lofty, more terrible, more vehement, more astonishing, and has more 
impetuous and more divine Raptures.” 31 


One of the most considerable satellites of Dennis was Charles Gildon 
(1665-1724). He had by no means the grasp of theory that Dennis 
had ; but at heart Gildon was scarcely less an admirer of Milton. Like 
Dennis, Gildon cared little for rules, if only Paradise Lost yielded the 
fruits of literary enjoyment. Much of Gildon 's best criticism was in- 
spired by a desire to answer the objections made against Milton. 

As early as 1694, Gildon defended even Milton's "antient and con- 
sequently less intelligible words," and his style in general, as essential 
to his characterization. He justified the "servile creeping" lines as 
fitting their content, exalted Milton's treatment of all the characters 
from the Deity to the Devil, and held the Paradise Lost a work for 
Milton alone, and for him only because of that inner illumination which 
came in consequence of his blindness. Gildon exalted the poem because 
of its pleasing effects upon the reader. 52 In his Complete Art of Poetry 
(1718), Gildon claimed for Milton "no more than the second place" to 
Homer, and that England had no lack of national genius. He approved 
the spirit of Addison's Critique , and asserted that Milton "has equaled, 
if not excelled the Greek and Latin poets in many things." 58 In the 
second volume of this work, Gildon made fifty-nine quotations from 
Milton, representing almost as many pages, and all of them from the 
epics. In The Laws of Poetry (1721), Gildon replied to Dryden's charge 
of "flats" in Milton. "Homer," Gildon said, "sometimes nods; Virgil 

has not everywhere the same vivacity and force; and Milton, 

for many lines together, is far from being so elevated and lofty 

But then all these three great poets shine out again in their own exalted 
lustre." 54 

Meantime it became necessary for the neo-classical school to define 
its feeling toward Paradise Lost , for the poem was no longer to be 
ignored. Dryden's attitude had been one of uncertain admiration. But 
the next generation of classicists seems to have understood that Dryden 
thought of Paradise Lost as a great work of an irregular genius ; which, 

51 Reflections , Critical and Satirical , upon a Late Rhapsody , called, An Essay 
Upon Criticism. By Mr. Dennis , p. 17. 

62 To Mr. T. S. In Vindication of Mr. Milton* s Paradise Lost. Miscellaneous 
Letters and Essays (1694), 41-44 Spingam, Crit. Essays in 17th Cent., Ill, 198-200. 

**The Complete Art of Poetry, I, pp. 108, 267-268, 269, ed. 1718. 

**The Laws of Poetry (1721), p. 21. 

These last words of Gildon are much like those of Leonard Welsted, translator 
of Longinus on the Sublime (1712), who held it “undoubtedly true of Milton, that 
no man ever had a genius so happily formed for the sublime.” 
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though admirable, could not attain first rank as literature. This cer- 
tainly became the crystallized attitude of the pseudo-classical school 
after Dry den, in all that they said about Milton’s great Epic. Great, 
it was admitted. But it was not a heroic poem. It was not really an 
epic poem. It did not conform to the accepted rules and standards. 
Its rank, therefore, could not be the highest. Paradise Lost was to be 
regarded as an irregular production, scarcely subject to the accepted 
laws of literature. This important qualification seems to have pervaded 
all pseudo-classical thought of Milton. 

Milton was thus felt to be an irregular genius; but he was no less 
truly felt to be an uncommon genius. Moreover, Milton was an English 
genius; and even the classicists felt a national pride in this “ great 
countryman, Milton.” They, therefore, reveled frequently in the beau- 
ties of his isolated passages ; they freely appropriated his thoughts and 
diction without acknowledgment; and they even discussed formally the 
measure of regularity to be found in his great poem. 

To this general class belonged Sir Richard Steele (1672-1729), . 
whose treatment of Milton seems never to have had adequate attention. 
Henry R. Montgomery, in his Memoirs of Steele, has this sentence: 
“In these casual notices and quotations, Steele was among the first to 
direct attention to Milton’s merits, long prior to Addison’s more elabo- 
rate critique.” 56 During the years 1709 and 1710, Steele devoted at 
least twelve papers of the Tatler to Milton, all but one of which were 
concerned with Paradise Lost** 

In the very first of these (No. 6), Steele compared Paradise Lost 
with Dryden’s State of Innocence, much to the disparagement of the 
latter. Steele had an aptness for incidentally introducing a passage 
into such circumstances as would throw a flood of new light upon the 


B5 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1865. II, 301. 
5e Steele’s Tatler Papers on Milton. 


No. 

Date. 

Para. Lost. 

6 

Apr. 23, 1709 


32 

June 23, 1709 

8:588-614 

40 

July 12, 1709 

5: 12- 13 

50 

Aug. 4,1709 

8:507-509 

79 

Oct. 11, 1709 

4750-768 

98 

Nov. 24, 1709 

(Comus, 366-85) 

132 

Feb. 11, 1710 

2:112 

149 

Mar. 23, 1710 

8: 39 - 54 

217 

Aug. 29, 1710 

9:1187-89 

227 

Sept. 21, 1710 

4:358 ff. 

237 

Oct 14,1710 

4 : 797 - 8 i 9 

263 

Dec. 14, 1710 

5 = 1- 30 


References. 

Aitken, Life , &c . I, 55-56. 

“ I. 263. 

Br. Essayist, 1823. I, No. 40. 

Aitken, II, 216. 

“ II, 233-234* 

“ III, 103. 

“ III, 188. 

“ IV, 114-118. 

“ IV, 166. 

“ IV, 210-215. 

“ IV, 340-341 
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passage thus introduced. He was charmed with what one may call the 
social element in Paradise Lost, and happily showed how that poem 
entered familiarly into social life. For example, he represented (40) 
an evening party of women saying that Milton had said some of “the 
tenderest things ever heard’ ’ in the love-speeches of Adam and Eve. 
On another occasion, he represented a fan on which was painted Milton’s 
picture of “our first parents in Paradise asleep in each other’s arms” 
(6). He had Paradise Lost (iv, 750-768) quoted at a wedding, and 
thought the passage especially fitted for such an occasion (79). In 
almost all of his liberal quotations, Steele showed a special fondness for 
those moments of pose in the poem that would make good portraits. 
Every word of his treatment of Paradise Lost shows close study of the 
poem, careful visualization of its contents, and just appreciation of its 
literary values. 

After 1710, however, Steele seems to have written nothing on Mil- 
ton. The reason for this abrupt cessation is both evident and compli- 
mentary to the good judgment of his practical mind. During this year 
1710, Addison had been contributing a few papers to the Tatler which 
showed a higher order of genius for this particular work than Steele 
had been able to command. Moved, therefore, first of all, perhaps, for 
the largest results in this field of public activity, Steele gave over into 
the hands of his greater contemporary and fellow-worker the privilege 
of representing Milton before the public. 

So great has been the reputation of Addison’s Critique on Paradise 
Lost, that it has come to stand, in general thought, for Addison’s con- 
tribution to the criticism of Milton. But this thought is far from the 
truth. Had Addison never written his Critique, still he would hold an 
important place among the early critics who helped to give Milton his 
rightful rank in literature. 

Addison’s poetical tribute to Milton was published in 1694 (No. 21, 
p. 58), and showed spme just appreciation of Milton’s rank as a poet. 
Probably Addison’s first formal contribution was the Discourse on An- 
cient and Modern Learning, which made a strong nationalistic appeal 
in behalf of Milton. The Discourse held that the circumstance of na- 
tional heroes made Homer and Virgil particularly charming to their 
own countrymen. “And here, by the way, our Milton has been more 
universally engaging in the choice of his Persons, than any other poet 
can possibly be. He has obliged all Mankind, and related the whole 
species to the two chief Actors in his Poem.” This higher interest of 
Paradise Lost Addison supported by discussing at length the world- 
relations of Milton’s characters. 57 

57 This Discourse was written early, but printed late. Much of it was worked 
over in other papers'. Bohn ed., v. 214. 8th ed. Lond., 1739. 
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In the Periodical Papers, 58 Addison rarely ever quoted Milton with- 
out an exalting compliment. If Addison contemplated the rewards of 
justice, his mind went at once to Milton’s fine description of female 
virtue (102). If Death-Bed Scenes (114) suggested the community ele- 
ment in pleasure as well as in sorrow, he found nothing “so inexpressi- 
bly charming’ ’ as Milton’s representation of Eve “no further pleased 
with the beautiful objects around her, than as she sees them in company 
with Adam.” The “variety of images in this passage” was to Addison 
“infinitely pleasing,” a fact mentioned because Dryden had said, in 
his preface to Juvenal, that he could meet with no turn of words in 
Milton. But Addison was able to “show several passages in Milton that 
have as excellent turns of this nature as any of our English poets what- 
soever.” In proof of this, he cited Book II, 557-561, which he affirmed 
to have “a kind of labyrinth in the very words that describe” the fallen 
angels debating predestination. 

Almost every turn of thought in Addison’s mind seems to have 
found some illustration in Paradise Lost ; and he had the ability to make 
others feel this vital connection between Milton and all that was most 
worth thinking about in life. While on a walk in the country, Addison 

88 Addison’s Periodical Papers on Milton. 
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Paradise Lost 

References 

102 

Dec. 3, 1709 

8:546-559 


1 14 

Dec. 31, 1709 

6 :639-656 

Br. Essayists, 1823. 3: No. 114. 



2 : 557 - 56 i 


218 

Aug. 30, 1710 

9 1446-451 


222 

Sept. 9, 1710 

4 760-762 

Aitken. 4:138. 

?237 

Oct. 14; 1710 

4 797-819 

Br. Es., 1823 . 4 :No.237. 

Spectator Papers 



12 

Mar. 14, 1711 

4:675-688 


89 

June 12, 1711 

8:469-511 


160 

Sept. 3, 1711 



237 

Dec. 1,1711 

2 : 557-561 


249 

Dec. 15,1711 

( Allegro , 11-40) 


262 

Dec. 31, 1711 


Introduction to Critique. 


Jan. 5-May 3 


Critique . 

393 

May 31, 1712 

4:148-156 



Jun. 21-Jul. 3 


Pleasures of Imagination. 

425 . 

July 8,1712 

(Pensero so) 

Lines 61-72, 147-154. 

463 

Aug. 21, 1712 

4:996-1015 

Br. Es., 1823. io:No. 463. 

Guardian Papers 
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July 9,1713 

1 726-730 


138 

Aug. 19, 1713 

5 - 331-343 

Br. Es., 1823. 15 :No. 138. 

Freeholder Papers 



32 

Apr. 9, 1716 

8 = 546-554 
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“could not but reflect upon a beautiful simile of Milton (218).” In a 
quiet evening’s diversion at home, this book was his choice of delights 
(237). He observed that the principle underlying ghost stories for 
children “Milton has finely described in this mixed communion of men 
and spirits in Paradise (12).” The melancholy aspects of eternal infe- 
licity he found well portrayed by Milton’s master hand (Spec., 237). 
As for the delights of spring, none “have observed so well as Milton 
those secret overflowings of gladness which diffuse themselves through 
the mind of the beholder upon surveying the gay scenes of nature.” In 
proof of this, Addison cited the passage where Milton “represents the 
devil himself as almost sensible to it (393).” The idea of weighing 
Wisdom and Riches assumed in Addison’s mind the formal aspect of 
Milton’s combat between the Arch-angel and the Evil Spirit (463). 
City fireworks (103), as well as public courtesy (138), might be im- 
proved by attention to the excellencies of this wonderful book. Then, 
as if forgetting all thought connections, and being controlled by the idea 
of appreciation for its own sake, Addison would quote long irrelevant 
sections of Paradise Lost because he could not “forbear transcribing 
entire” such excellent materials (89). 

On the side of formal criticism, Addison’s estimation of Milton was 
judicious. In the paper On Oreat Natural Oeniuses (160), Addison 
placed Milton in the class of geniuses who “have formed themselves by 
rules, and submitted the greatness of their natural talents to the cor- 
rections and restraints of art.” To this class belong Plato, Aristotle, 
Virgil, Tully, Milton, and Sir Francis Bacon. In the Essays on the 
Pleasures of the Imagination (paper vi), it was claimed that “Homer 
excelled in imagining what is great ; Virgil in imagining what is beauti- 
ful; Ovid in imagining what is new. Our own countryman, Milton, is 
very perfect in all these respects.” Milton was held to be excellent in 
description, whether he portrayed the pleasant or the unpleasant, and 
effective in imaginative appeal, even through such emblematic persons 
as Sin and Death. Such was the active interest with which Addison 
supported the rank of Milton before the English public in his own 
writings outside of the formal critique. 

The celebrated Critique is, however, Addison’s great contribution 
to the criticism of Milton. In the introduction to these Remarks, Addi- 
son made three things very clear: (1) That he did not need to write 
Milton into public favor; (2) That the works of Milton had been of 
constant interest to Addison; and (3) That these Papers were to deal 
with a definite esthetic discussion of the Poem, supplementary to the 
work already done in this particular field of Miltonic criticism. Addi- 
son assumed the classical standard in these Remarks, drawing upon 
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Aristotle, Horace, and Longinus, for the orthodox theory of poetry. 5 ® 
By these standards Addison measured the claims of Paradise Lost to 
classical recognition, discovered, in part, its beauties, excellencies, and 
defects, and thus gave the Nation a full semester’s work in the definite 
classical art of Milton. These Remarks were collected into a separate 
volume in 1719, translated into French 1729, German 1740, Italian 1742, 
and became a standard work on Milton from their first appearance. The 
immense circulation of the Spectator in England 60 literally flooded the 
Nation with the choicest passages of Milton, stamped with just valuation 
by the best classical authority of the times. For this sanction the public 
mind was fully ready, and the re-action was undoubtedly greater than 
is usually estimated. Tonson had just supplied the public with Paradise 
Lost in convenient form; and the loyal-hearted English heard Addison 
gladly, and then searched their Milton daily whether those things were 
so. There is little wonder that this re-action became to later historians 
and critics the touch-stone of Milton’s unparalleled popularity. 61 

There can be no doubt about the solid contribution which these 
Papers made to the clearly defined rank of Milton, as seen from the 
pseudo-classical standpoint. Addison did not discover Milton; but he 
did definitely set forth the nature of Milton’s literary rank in terms 
of the dominant thought of the times. Henceforth Milton afforded, in 
spite of his irregularities, ample opportunity for a just national exalta- 
tion. The substantial re-action called not immediately for multiplied 
editions, but for a re-reading of Paradise Lost , and an enlarged appre- 
ciation of Milton along these authoritative lines of glorification. When 
the Nation had caught up with this review of the poem, editions poured 
from the press in multiplied abundance. 62 

But the man, next to Tonson, who was keenest to utilize the imme- 
diate benefits of this renewed national exaltation of Milton was the 
classical Voltaire, who was then in England. He understood thoroughly 
the place that Milton now occupied in classical criticism and also in the 

59 Elton says that Aristotle, seen through the Traitt du Potme cpique of 
Father Rente Bossu (1675), was the standard by which Dennis and Addison “in- 
advertently” measured “the conformity of Milton to a just poetic.” The Augustan 
Ages, pp. 143 - 4 . 

%0 Spec. No. 10. 60,000 copies when only a week old. 

61 See Appendix D, for 18th century emphasis on this Critique. 

• 2 Editions — 1711, 1719, 1720, 1721, 1724, 1725, 1727 (two), 1730, 1731, 1732. 

Another expression of this re-action was Elegancies Taken Out of Para. Lost 
(1725). Another product was An Index of the Principal Matters in Para. Lost, 
prepared by Thomas Tickell (1686-1740), a friend to Addison, who had conducted 
through the press Tonson’s edition of 1720, in which the Critique was first printed 
with the poem. Warton’s Milton, 1791, 608. 
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hearts of the English people. To ingratiate himself into national favor, 
this Frenchman needed only to write his Essay Upon the Epick Poetry 
of the European Nations, From Homer down to Milton, with its master- 
ful exaltation of Milton along the popular lines of praise. This Essay 
was written in English, printed in London (1727), and contained some 
of the highest commendation of Milton hitherto produced. 

If Jusserand (Eng. Essays , 196) is right in emphasizing the motive that pro- 
duced this Essay, as a desire for acquaintance and popularity, then J. C. Collins 
(Voltaire, &c. in England, 62-73) has made it plain that Voltaire was wise in the 
selection and treatment of his subject to that end; and the last writer, re-inforced 
by Morley (Voltaire, 86), has made it plain that Voltaire was willing to pay for 
his English popularity the labour necessary “not only to master and appreciate the 
secret of Milton's poetic power, but even to ascertain the minutest circumstance 
of his life.” 

Mr. Collins says, “The critique on Paradise Lost, which is described as ‘the 
noblest work which human imagination hath ever attempted/ gives us a higher 
idea of Voltaire's critical powers than any of his French writings. His vindication 
of Milton's poem against some of the objections urged against it so characteris- 
tically by the French critics, his remarks on Milton’s conception and picture of 
the Deity, and on the grand unity of the work amid its endless variety, would 
indeed have done honour to Longinus.” Collins cites, with hearty relish, Vol- 
taire's estimate of Milton’s treatment of love as a virtue, which closes with the 
assurance, that Milton “soars not above human, but above corrupt nature; and as 
there is no instance of such love, there is none of such poetry." 

Voltaire’s Essay was received with great applause, 63 and did much 
for the rank and fame of Milton. Voltaire prided himself, indeed, upon 
having discovered Milton to the Continent of Europe. But this pride 
soon gave place to other feelings. 

“Voltaire had no sooner awakened an interest in Milton, than he arrived at 
the conclusion that an excess of admiration for this foreign poet might endanger 
the good taste of Europe; the piquancy of having discovered Milton gave place — 
as soon as others began to occupy themselves with his poetry — to repentance for 
the momentary back-sliding which had led him to forget his responsibilities as the 
guardian of literary taste and propriety. . . . Voltaire veered round at once; he 
expunged as much of the praise as he reasonably could from his Essay on Epick 
Poetry before publishing it in France, and, from now on, his attacks on Milton 
were even more unscrupulous than his antagonism in later life to Shakespeare. 

68 But Voltaire's studies in Milton's sources were not very cordially received. 
Voltaire assumed a heavy indebtedness of Milton to an Italian Tragedy by 
Adreino. This view was assailed by P. Rolli, the translator of Paradise Lost, in 
his Remarks upon Voltaire’s Essay (London, 1728) ; and again by Giuseppe Ba- 
retti, in A Dissertation Upon Italian Poetry (1753). The latter held Voltaire's 
view ridiculous. Baretti held also that Milton alone had equalled Dante, that he 
was acquainted with and probably indebted to the Italian poet. 
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He ridiculed the English Poet in his Candide, and even parodied him in Pucellc.”* 4 

In the meantime other classicists were concerning themselves in a 
less formal, but rather important, way. The poems of John Pomfret 
(1667-1703) show a pleasing familiarity with Paradise Lost;** and John 
Hughes alluded to the Poem as “a nobler song,” in his Ode in Praise 
of Music (1703). Edward Bysshe in his Art of English Poetry (1702), 
quoted forty-eight lines from Paradise Lost (Book iv) as “an example 
of blank verse” from “the most celebrated poem of this kind of verse.” 
In this work Milton appeared, in liberal quotations, on at least ninety 
different pages, and all from Paradise Lost except one or two citations 
from Samson Agonistes , 60 

Budgell quoted Milton’s Looking-glass passage, and suggested a 
probable moral application. 87 The Lay Monastery emphasized the de- 
scriptive excellence of Paradise Lost as one source of its superior pleas- 
ure, and collected five descriptions of Morn as “drawn with exquisite 
beauty.” 08 John Gay was attracted by the same excellence, and strove 
to set before his “gentle reader” a “picture, or rather lively landscape 
of thy own country, just as thou mightest see, didst thou take a walk 
into the fields at the proper season: even as Maister Milton hath ele- 
gantly set forth the same.” 09 The Ladies Library (1714) quoted Otway, 
Milton and Dry den as among “the most polite writers of the age;” 70 
and Mandeville, discussing the benevolent designs of Nature (1714), 

® 4 J. G. Robertson, Milton's Fame on the Continent. Proc. Brit. Acad., 1907-08, 
p. 326. 

This shifting of Voltaire’s attitude was analogous to that of the German 
classicist Gottsched, who first hailed Paradise Lost with pleasure, but turned 
violently against it when it was exalted as a standard of imaginative literature. 

• 5 Cf. To Delia , and On the Marriage of the Earl of A. Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 
8:316, 323. His Poems were popular: eds. 1699?, 1702, 1710, 10th ed. 1736, last 
1790. 

00 Part I, pp. 35-36. 

Sometimes whole pages are quoted : again there are five citations on a page. 
The popularity of this work is important. It was published 1702, 5ed. 1714, 7ed. 
1724, 8ed. 1737; besides which, Parts II and III, where most of the quotations 
occur, were published as The British Parnassus 1714, 1718. There can be little 
doubt that this Handbook on Poetry was a means of exalting Milton, and a 
medium for transmitting his thought and diction into the poetry of the times. 

* 7 Spec., 3^5, March 13, 1712. 

e8 No. 39, Feb. 12, 1713. Drake's Gleaner (1811). I, No. 7, pp. 50-51. 

fl9 To the Courteous Reader, with The Shepherd's Week, in Six Pastorals 
(1714). Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 10:444. Quoted P. L., ix, 445-5* ■ 

ro“By A Lady.” Published by R. Steele. Quoted with significant comment 
Milton’s lines against woman (x, 883-95), vol. I, 2-3. 
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cited Milton’s description of the Lion in Eden as an authority on primi- 
tive conditions of equal value with Moses. 71 

The classicists betrayed at times a consciousness of Milton’s supe- 
riority to the products of their own school. “If Dryden nodded,” said 
Sir Charles Sedley (1702), “so did Homer too; if Virgil is inimitable, 
Milton can’t be read without wonder and delight.” 72 Ten years later 
Parnell acknowledged this superiority, in An Explanatory Note on Alle- 
gory, addressed to Bolingbroke. Parnell said, “There have been poets 
amongst ourselves, such as Spencer and Milton, who have successfully 
ventured further (than pilfering imitation even of the Ancients). These 
instances may let us see that invention is not bounded by what has been 
done before: they may open our imaginations, and be one method of 
preserving us from writing without schemes.” 73 Prior also magnified 
Milton’s original genius, and justified his license with historical mate- 
rials, as used in ‘ * one of the sublimest pieces of invention that ever was 
yet produced.” 74 Few men felt the superiority of Milton with more 
conviction than did Bishop Atterbury, whose classical tastes did not 
hinder him from rereading Paradise Lost with “such new degrees . . . . 
of admiration and astonishment,” as to “look upon the Sublimity of 
Homer, and the Majesty of Virgil with somewhat less reverence.” He 
even challenged Pope to show, “with all his partiality,” anything in 
Homer “equal to the Allegory of Sin and Death, either as to their great- 
ness and justness of the Invention, or the height and beauty of the 
colouring.” 75 

This last important quotation circulated in the highest circles of 
Neo-classicism. Pope did not undertake to answer the challenge, proba- 
bly because of his own obligations to Milton. These are glaring in most 
of Pope’s poems; but a poet who held that mere polish of thought gave 
a deed of possession for all time, could scarcely be expected to advertise 
the sources of his rough materials. Yet even Pope, at times, acknow- 
ledged his indebtedness to the superior excellences of Paradise Lost. 

In his Preface to the Iliad (1720), Pope owned that there was a 
“living fire” in Milton and Shakespeare, comparable to that in the 
Ancients (p. 3) ; emphasized the advantage of “Graecisms and old 

T1 Bernarde de Mandeviile (1670-1733). The Fable of the Bees, ed. 1729, Part 
II, p . 269. Published 1714 2ed. 1723, 5ed. 1729, 9ed. 1755. He quoted here Para . 
Lost, iv, 340 - 345 - 

72 Preface to The Misc. Works. London, 1702. J. Nutt. 

7 *Essay on the Different Styles of Poetry. Written 1712, pub. March, 1713. 
Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 9:413. 

74 Preface to Solomon on the Vanity of the World. Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 
10:206. Aldine Ed., II, 83. 

75 Letter To Pope. Nov. 8, 1717. Birch, Life of Milton (1738), I, p. 1. 
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words after the manner of Milton” (p. 10) ; and proposed to preserve the 
spirit of Homer by constant attention to Virgil among the Ancients, 
and Milton among the Moderns (p. 11). Long before this (1713) Pope 
had recommended the writer of an Epic to draw his Devils from Para- 
dise Lost, and to imitate the language of Milton. 76 In his Postscript To 
The Odyssey (1726), Pope openly * 4 allowed that there is a majesty and 
harmony in the Greek language, which greatly contribute to elevate and 
support the narration,” and acknowledged that 1 1 some use has been 
made to this end of the style of Milton.” In this Postscript Pope de- 
voted a section of more than five hundred words to the criticism of 
Milton, commended his style, and characterized his imitators as “not 
copies, but caricatures of their original.” 77 

Recurring now to the original position of the pseudo-classical school, 
that Milton was irregular, and therefore fundamentally limited as to 
literary rank, one may discover a re-action along a new line that served 
to exalt Milton. This movement amounted in spirit to a sort of retalia- 
tion in criticism which exulted in the triumph of Paradise Lost . The 
new position of some of the Milton sympathizers seems to have resulted 
from the clash between Dennis and the pseudo-classical school of poets. 
The admirers of Milton could not bear to see him take second rank 
among the poets. When the classicists affirmed that Milton did not 
conform to the rules of highest excellence, his admirers affirmed that 
Milton was not subject to the rules imposed. His Poem may not be 
heroic. It may not be epic. But it was a new kind, it was a divine 
poem. Having made this discovery, the devotees of Milton were pre- 
pared to exalt him even above Homer and Virgil. 

This conviction, often ill-formulated, pervades many encomiums of 
Milton. One can feel it in the Letter of Atterbury To Pope, already 
quoted. As early as 1693, Samuel Wesley (1662-1735), father of the 
famous John Wesley (1703-1791), declared Milton’s Paradise Lost “an 
original, and indeed he seems rather above the common Rules of Epick 
than ignorant of them. It’s I’m sure a very lovely poem, by whatever 
name it’s called, and in it he has many thoughts and Images, greater 
than perhaps either Virgil or Homer.” 78 The same sentiment pervaded 

78 Receipt to Make an Epick Poem. Guardian 78, June 10, 1713. Brit. Essay- 
ists, 1823, xiv, No. 78. 

TT It may be noticed here, that Swift, who shows little evident influence of 
Milton, in The Art of Sinking in Poetry, (1727), if he had a hand in that per- 
formance, treated Milton with a respect that was in keeping with the reverential 
attitude of the time. Works of J . Swift (ed. W. Scott), Edinburgh, 1814, xiii, 
16-98. 

1B Life of Our Blessed Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. An Heroic Poem (1693). 
Englische Studien, 1909, 40:18a 
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Toland's Life ; as when he described Milton's “ divine and incomparable 
poems, which, equalling the most beautiful order and expression of any 
ancient or modern compositions, are infinitely above them all for sub- 
limity and invention." 

This idea of something new and different seems to appear in Fel- 
ton's popular Dissertation on Reading the Classics (1711), when he says 
of Milton, that “his style, his thoughts, his verse, are as superior to the 
generality of other poets, as his Subject." It was a rather common 
feeling that Milton's Paradise Lost did not belong to the common cate- 
gories of poetry, but stood apart and alone, “inimitably great." This 
view was formally defended by Gildon, when he took Addison to task 
for attempting to criticise a divine poem by the common laws of the 
Epic. 79 That deep-rooted conviction of Milton's supremacy through the 
invention of a superior kind of poetry, so admirably expressed in the 
following words of Warburton, is not entirely unfelt even today: 

“Milton produced a third species of poetry: for just as Virgil rivalled Homer, 
so Milton emulated both. He found Homer possessed of the province of Morality, 
Virgil of Politics, and nothing left for him but that of Religion. This he seized 
as aspiring to share with them in the Government of the Poetic world; and by 
means of the superior dignity of his subject, got to the Head of that Triumvirate, 
which took so many ages in forming. These are the species of the Epic poem; 
for its largest province is human Action, which can be considered but in a moral, 
a political, or religious view ; and these the three great creators of them ; for each 
of these Poems was struck out at a heat, and came to perfection from its first 
Essay. Here then the grand scene is closed, and all further improvement of the 
Epic at an end /' 80 

* 

During this period one essential consideration respecting Milton’s 
rank was the question of his versification. That the controversy at this 
point should be rather spirited, was inevitable. The Restoration con- 
troversy between rhyme and blank verse was already under way when 
Milton published his Epic. During the Commonwealth, the English 
refugees in France had learned to write heroic plays in heroic couplets. 
The consequent introduction of rhyme upon the English stage at the 
Restoration was contrary to the English dramatic traditions, so well 
established during the Elizabethan period. Rhyme in tragedy was an 
innovation that called for reasonable justification. The great champion 
of the new mode was the enthusiastic young poet John Dry den. For 
want of an opposing champion of equal strength, the conflict was for a 
time a very one-sided affair. Dryden and his allies in the new school 
were obliged to attack old traditions more than present antagonists. 

79 The Laws of Poetry , 1721, p. 259. 

80 Wm. Warburton (1698-1779). The Divine Legation of Moses (1737-8). 
The Works , edited by Richard Hurd, 1811 , II, 95. 
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In a spirit of condescension, they were attempting to show the superior 
excellence of the couplet over the unrefined liberties of the Elizabethan 
tragic versification. Unrhymed verse in other forms of poetry was felt 
to be a thing scarcely to be considered. 

But the balance of power was soon restored in favor of the old 
traditions, though it took a long time to regain all that had been lost. 
The advantage came in 1667, when Milton poured into this unequal 
conflict 10,565 lines of one vast poem in blank verse. This poem, per- 
haps the greatest single product of modern poetic genius, was not a 
tragedy, but an epic. It was, therefore, not merely a defence of con- 
tested ground, but an aggressive invasion of the territory of the oppos- 
ing forces. Paradise Lost lifted the controversy above the petty limi- 
tations of the heroic drama, and showed that the real issues involved 
were the vital and universal principles of poetry itself. 

Upon these fundamental principles of poetry, Milton himself made 
one authoritative pronouncement, which was to his mind final. This 
statement was made in The Verse, prefixed to the Paradise Lost in 
1668. In this Preface Milton asserted that ‘‘heroic verse without rime” 
was the real classic verse of Homer and Virgil; that “rime .... (was) 
no necessary adjunct or true ornament of poem or good verse, in longer 
works especially, but the invention of a barbarous age, to set oft 
wretched matter and lame metre ;” and that the modern custom of 
rhyming had led to inferior poetic expression. He affrmed that, “not 
without cause,” some Italian and Spanish poets, and “long since our 
best English tragedies,” have rejected rime, “as a thing of itself, to 
all judicious ears, trivial and of no true musical delight.” This true 
poetic delight, he then defined, as consisting “only in apt numbers, 
fit quantity of syllables, and the sense variously drawn out from one 
verse to another, not in the jingling sound of like endings — a fault 
avoided by the learned ancients in poetry and all good oratory.” He 
claimed that his own neglect of rhyme was not a defect, “though it may 
seem so perhaps to vulgar readers,” but was rather “to be esteemed an 
example set, the first in English, of ancient liberty recovered to heroic 
poem from the troublesome and modern bondage of riming.” 

In his various Prefaces, Dryden was arguing, conclusively it may 
have seemed, for the exalted advantages of rhyme. It aided the mem- 
ory. It added life and strength to repartee. It was an ornament of grace 
and sweetness to the verse. It limited the Fancy, and curbed the wild 
and extravagant imagination. Even blank verse was elevated above 
the dignity of natural conversation: having made this departure, the 
superior poet must go on to the perfection of rhyme. 

Obviously Milton had in mind these views of Dryden, some of 
which were more fully developed in the later writings of the latter poet. 
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But such a statement from Milton, supported by his reputation for 
learning, and the excellence of two great Epics and a Tragedy upon the 
true ancient model, inspired full confidence in those opposed to the new 
school of the couplets. Milton was unanimously regarded the leader of 
this opposition, Paradise Lost was the rallying point of all the forces, 
and Milton’s Verse was the war-cry of every attack upon the couplet. 

No one was quicker to perceive the authority of Milton’s voice in 
this matter than Dryden himself, who made in 1668 a place for blank 
verse in heroic poetry. 81 Andrew Marvell was also confident that 
Milton’s was ultimately the true position (Trib. 8) . But there were some 
who denied to blank verse any place in poetry, and consequently denied 
to Milton any considerable rank as a poet. 

This extreme position was taken by Thomas Rymer, who proposed 
(1678) an attack upon the 4 4 slender sophistry” of Milton respecting 
versification; 82 and by Samuel Woodford, who strongly defended rhyme 
(1679) against the growing fashion of blank verse. 88 The spirit of both 
of these writers indicated a strong popular sentiment in favor of what 
Woodford called the new fashion of the age. This attack proposed by 
Rymer seems to have been abandoned. Perhaps it was blocked by the re- 
actionary Preface by Dryden in favor of blank verse for the stage. 84 
But the question of rhyme as an essential of poetry was destined for 
long debate. Perhaps a final answer was intended by The Athenian 
Mercury in 1694. The question was formally asked, and this Oracle of 
Wisdom replied: * ‘No certainly, for none will say Milton’s Paradise 
is not Verse tho’ he has industriously, and in some places to a fault, 
avoided Rhyme.” 85 With equal assurance, Gildon affirmed (1721), after 
the authority of Milton, that number and harmony alone were essential 
to poetry. 88 

Comparatively few critics were extreme enough to rule out blank 
verse altogether. More numerous were those who allowed it an inferior 
place in poetry. Such, in general, was the position of Dryden, and of 
most of his followers in the pseudo-classical school of poetry. But this 
concession was usually limited to dramatic versification. Very early 
Dryden admitted blank verse into Tragedy, and later made it the practice 
of his own pen. But very late in life, he refused to “justify Milton for 
his blank verse,” though he might be “excused” by certain examples 

* l Essay on Dramatic Poesie (1668). Essays (Ker), I, 94-108. 

%t Tragedies of the Last Age (1678). 

••Samuel Woodford (1636-1700). A Paraphrase Upon the Canticles. London, 
1679. Preface, p. 21, marked "C3.” 

84 Preface to AU For Love (1678). Essays (Ker), vol. I. 

"The Athenian Mercury, Dec. 26, 1694. Eng. Stu., 1909, 40:180. 

88 The Laws of Poetry, 1721, p. 69. 
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in literary history. 87 The defence of rhyme was, however, left largely 
in the hands of Dryden. There was a delnge of couplets, from poets 
great and small, who made little effective effort to defend the principles 
of their practice. 

Some of these rhymed productions have a bearing upon the question 
of Milton’s rank. One such product was Dryden ’s State of Innocence , 
undertaken by Milton’s permission, and published in 1677. This work 
was of special importance in that it afforded a just comparison between 
the two great masters of the opposing schools in dealing with the same 
subject. The comparison that was made has stood the test of time. 
“Mr. Dryden,” exclaimed Charles Gildon, “(was) the greatest Master 
of rhyme that ever we had in England ; but how weak, how enervated, 
I had almost said, how trifling, is his State of Innocence, compared with 
what Milton has said upon the same subject in blank verse!” 88 

Another similar attempt at improvement, incidentally important 
because treated with silence, if not contempt, was Shakespeare reduced 
to Couplets, by a Gentleman of Quality (1687). More significant was 
the regret of Wollaston that he did not use blank verse in The Design 
of Part of the Book of Ecclesiastes (1691) ; 89 and the repentant spirit 
of John Hopkins for having attempted to turn Milton’s Paradise Lost 
into rhyme (1699).®° “When I did it,” said Hopkins, “I did not so 
well Perceive the Majesty and Noble air of Milton’s style as I now do.” 

But from the publication of Milton’s Verse with his Epic, his 
sympathizers were bold in declaring the merits of blank verse, as used 
and defended by their great master. On the negative side, some dis- 
paraged the use of rhyme; 91 some declared it vulgar art; 92 and some 
condemned it outright. 93 Milton was, with Dryden, “the greatest Master 
of English Versification;” and Milton’s superior excellence was in the 
freedom of his verse. He was thought to have approached nearest to the 
Ancients, and thereby to have opened up the way of “perfection and 

87 Origin and Progress of Satire (1693). Essays (Ker), II, 29-30. 

88 The Laws of Poetry, 1721, p. 121. Cf. also Examen Miscellaneum, Consist - 
ing of Verse & Prose , Lond., 1702, p. 189. 

89 Wm. Wollaston (1660-1724). 

“Had I been hardy enough like some others (which too late I see) to have 
broken a barbarous custom and freed myself from the troublesome and modern 
bondage of Rhyming (as Milton calls it), the business which now immediately 
follows, had been something better than it is.” Eng. Stu., 40:179. 

"Milton's Paradise Lost, Imitated in Rhyme, Bks. 4, 6, 9 ( 1699) . 

91 Elkanah Settle (1648-1724). Pastor Fido (Li. 1676). “Prologue.” 

92 John Sheffield (1649-1721). Essay on Poetry (1682, 1713, 1723). Chalmers, 
Eng. Poets, 10:91-94. 

98 Lewis Theobald, “Prologue” to Orestes; a Dra. Opera (1731). 
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growth” to the mother tongue. 94 Some felt that the highest excellence 
of Dryden’s verse was attained in his 44 run-on” lines, wherein he tended 
toward the style of Milton ; 95 and one writer of some consequence deliber- 
ately undertook to combine the excellences of the two forms of versi- 
fication. 96 

One author, who had a life-long interest in Milton, wrote a formal 
treatise on versification, apparently for the purpose of defining and 
exalting the classic freedom of the Miltonic verse. 97 The idea of rhyme 
being an unnecessary and barbarous yoke imposed upon the free range 
and liberty of thought, is a note that rang clear in almost every writer on 
the subject. This bondage was felt to be the source of much mischief. 

Of many faults Rhyme is perhaps the Cause; 

Too strict to Rhyme, we slight more useful Laws; 

For that in Greece or Rome was never known , 

Till, by Barbarian Deluges o'erflown, 

Subdued, Undone, they did at last Obey, 

And change their own for their Invaders way. 98 

The pseudo-classical school tended to emphasize refinement of poetic 
form. The adherents to blank verse emphasized magnitude of thought 
and grandeur of expression. For the one, restraint was essential to ex- 
cellence. For the other, all real excellence was conditioned upon liberty 
of thought and expression, such as that afforded by blank verse and 
exemplified in the Paradise Lost . Upon this liberty depended the possi- 
bility of attaining the excellence of the Ancients. 

In the interest of this necessary condition of poetic greatness, Ed- 
ward Phillips argued (1675) that 4 4 Measure alone without any Bime at 
all would give far more ample Scope and Liberty both to Style and 
Fancy than can possibly be obtained in Bime, as evidently appears from 
an English Heroic poem which came forth not many years ago, and 
from the Style of Virgil, Horace, Ovid, &c.” 9fl Faith in the larger 

9A The Whole Critical Works of Monsieur Rapin (170$). 2 vols. “Preface of 
the Publisher” (Roscommon?), vol. I, signed “Nov.” 

95 C. Gildon, The Complete Art of Poetry, 1718. I, pp. 300-303. 

96 Isaac Watts (1674-1748). “Preface” to Horae Lyricae (1706). See Chal- 
mers, Eng. Poets, 13:19. 

#7 Wm. Benson (1682-1754). Letters Concerning Poetical Translation; and 
Virgil's and Milton's Art of Verse. London, 1713 and 1739. Benson erected the 
monument to Milton in Westminster Abbey in 1737. 

"Wentworth Dillon, 4th Earl of Roscommon (1633-1685). An Essay On 
Translated Verse (1684). Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 8:264. Spingam, Crit. Essays 
in 17th Cent., II, 297-309. Cf. also Tribute 14. 

99 Preface Theatrum Poetarum (1675). Spingarn, Crit . Essays in the 17th 
Century, II, 266. 
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possibilities of blank verse was strongly advanced by Roscommon, and 
lies at the basis of Atterbury ’s famous prophetic criticism of Waller, 
which is especially important because of its early date (1690). 

“Waller’s rhymes were always good, and take off the danger of sur- 

feit that way, (he) strove to please by variety and new sounds. Had he carried 
this observation, among others, as far as it would go, it must, methinks, have 
shown him the incurable fault of this jingling kind of poetry: and have led his 
later judgment to blank verse. But he continued an obstinate lover of rhyme to 
the very last. He had raised it, and brought it to that perfection we now enjoy 
it in; and the poet’s temper (which has always a little vanity in it) would not 
suffer him ever to slight a thing he had taken so much pains to adorn. My lord 
Roscommon was more impartial: no man ever rhymed truer and evener than he: 
yet he is so just as to confess, that it is but a trifle; and to wish the tyrant de- 
throned, and blank verse set up in its room. There is a third person (Mr. Dry- 
den), the living glory of our English poetry, who has disclaimed the use of it 
upon the stage; though no man ever employed it there so happily as he. It was 
the strength of his genius, that first brought it into credit in plays; and it is the 
force of his example, that has thrown it out again. In other kinds of writing it 
continues still; and will do so till some excellent poet arises, that has leisure, and 
resolution to break the charm, and free us from the troublesome bondage of 
rhyming, as Mr. Milton very well calls it; and has proved it very well, by what 
he has wrote in another way. But this is a thought for times at some distance; 
the present is a little too warlike: it may perhaps furnish out matter for a good 
form in the next, but it will hardly encourage one now: without prophesying, a 
man may easily know what sort of laurels are like to be in request.” 100 

By 1706 George Granville (1667-1735) was discussing the various 
kinds of subjects that were suited to the several kinds of verse-form, 
with serious reflections upon the use of blank verse. 101 It looked then as 
if Atterbury ’s prophecy were destined to an earlier fulfillment than the 
prophet, in 1690, may have thought possible. The imitations of Milton 
at this time will show something of the same promise. In 1721, Gildon 
took a historical survey of the whole controversy, and confidently affirmed 
as a fact the triumph of blank verse for use in long poems, as suggested 
in Milton's Verse. 102 One does not wonder, therefore, to hear Aaron 
Hill, soon afterwards, exhorting the poets to rise 

io°Preface to the Second Part of Mr. Waller's Poems (1690). Chalmers, Eng. 
Poets, 8:33. 

101 Lord Lansdowne, The British Enchanters. “Preface.” Chalmers, Eng. 
Poets, 11:41. 

Prior discussed also the same question as to his own practice. “Preface” to 
Solomon on the Vanity of the World (1718). Chalmers, 10:206-7. Aldine Ed., 

II, 84. 

102 The Laws of Poetry, 1721, pp. 65-69. 
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Up from the poppied vale ! and ride the storm 
That thunders in blank verse! 108 

The general effect of this controversy about versification was to 
exalt the rank and honour of Milton. Not one step of advancement in 
theory was made upon Milton’s Verse; but the constant attention de- 
voted to his theory and exalted practice brought many to realize the 
truth of Milton’s position. Obviously, the full import of this side of the 
Miltonic interests can neither be measured nor appreciated apart from 
the re-action to his influence upon verse-form, seen in the multitudes 
of Imitations. Obviously too, the triumph at this point seems less 
complete, and perhaps was less so, for this is the special point of uncom- 
promising antagonism between the admirers of Milton and the dominant 
pseudo-classical school of poetry. 

Such are the lines of Miltonic interests in the general fields of appre- 
ciation and criticism, by which Milton rose from the unknown to the 
best known, from obscurity to “the very pinnacle of the Temple of 
Fame.” It needs only a moment of reflection, to see that it was prac- 
tically all due to Paradise Lost. Milton soared to the Heavens on the 
wings of his own sublimity. On the Continent, it was otherwise. There, 
as appears even in the English writings of the time, Milton’s reputation 
was made, or unmade, by his Prose Works. But in England, his Minor 
Poetry was little noticed, his Prose was little liked, while his Epic was, 
perhaps, the most noticed, most read, most criticized, and finally the 
most exalted Poem in the English Tongue. 

108 Poem in Praise of Blank Verse. Quoted by Warton, Essay on Pope , II, 
1S6 ; and Beers, p. 217. Dated about 1726. Hill, however, later complained of the 
“blank verse eruptions.” Richardson's Corresp., I, 101-104. 
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Controversies and Explanations, 1730-1765 

The period from 1730 to 1765 was pre-eminently a period of com- 
mentaries and controversies, concerned mainly with Paradise Lost, The 
great poem was defended against all attacks, and its contents were 
minutely explained. In relation to the Romantic movement, this period 
was one of deep and rich preparation for that response to Milton, which 
was evident in the preceding period, rather prominent in this period, 
and powerful in the next. 

A part of that response was, however, due to the Minor Poems, 
which were introduced into general familiarity at this time ; and to the 
Prose Works, which were rendered more or less popular. These lesser 
lines of activity will receive attention first in the present chapter. 

About the middle of this period certain of the Minor Poems sprang 
into prominence as the adopted forms of expression among the ode- 
writers, and in the smaller poetry of the time. Such interests belong 
properly to the story of poetic imitations. But the earlier poems of 
Milton were not without a measure of general and critical interest in 
the present period. 

Thomas Warton declared that the Minor Poems of Milton emerged 
into critical notice in connection with the Bentley Controversy (1732), 
which is discussed later in this chapter. The disputed point in that 
controversy was the authenticity of certain portions of Paradise Lost 
which Bentley had regarded as spurious. In opposition to these views 
of Bentley, Pearce, Warburton, and others supported the genuineness 
of the passages in question by appealing to the poetic usages of Milton 
in the earlier poetry. Thus the Minor Poems came into critical notice 
under a heavy debt to the larger interests of Paradise Lost . 

The obligation was even greater in the biographical interests that 
marked the next stage in the introduction of the Minor Poems. Pre- 
vious to this period, the life of Milton had been written largely from 
the materials of his controversial Prose Writings. But the exaltation 
of Milton, together with the passing of political malice, led the biogra- 
phers to realize, early in this period, that Milton’s political career was 
in the nature of an episode in the life of a great poet. Consequently 
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emphasis began more and more heavily to fall upon the Minor Poems 
as important to the history of the poet, and as furnishing the real ante- 
cedents of Paradise Lost . 

This transition of emphasis began faintly to appear in the Life by 
Fenton (1725), who accorded some of the Minor Poems new notes of 
praise. The new emphasis was prominent in the Life by the Richard- 
sons (1734), who attempted to trace, in the earlier poetry and the prose, 
the development of the genius that produced Paradise Lost . Birch, 
under the same impulse in his Life of Milton (1738), published the 
corrected manuscripts of the great poet, as a satisfaction to these who 
were curious about the earlier experimentation of that genius whom 
England honored above all others. Peck, in his Memoirs (1740), carried 
the new emphasis into an analysis of the several Minor Poems. This 
work marked a new stage of introduction, when the Minor Poems began 
to be treated on their own account. Hitherto, however, the introduction 
of these earlier poems of Milton had been the concern of scholars; and, 
even with them, the Minor Poems had been emphasized almost entirely 
because of their relations to Paradise Lost . 

The manner in which the Minor Poems became the familiar posses- 
sion of the general public was not the natural sequence of the preceding 
labours of scholarship. All of these poems, including Samson and 
excluding Lycidas , that became popular at this time, were sung into 
popularity. 

Lycidas , the single exception to this rule, owed its early introduction 
to biographical emphasis, and, probably, in a measure, to its place in 
Dryden y s Miscellany (1716, 1727). The poem was quoted in a v^ry 
familiar manner by Wm. Duncombe (1735) ; l and it was similarly al- 
luded to in the Vision of Patience (1741), by Samuel Boyse. 2 Lycidas 
seems to have been earlier known and more widely read than the other 
Minor Poems, which depended for first popularity upon adaptation and 
the support of song. 

Comus was adapted for the stage by Dr. John Dalton, and set to 
music by Dr. Arne, in 1738. In this form, the Masque became very 
popular, 3 was acted in different cities, gave its author, Dr. Dalton, a 
lasting reputation, 4 and reached its historical climax on April 5, 1750, 

1 Wm. Duncombe (1690-1769). Poems on Sev. Occ. ... by J. Hughes , 1735. 
“Preface,” p. m. 

2 Saml. Boyse (1708-1759). The Vision of Patience. An Allegorical Poem . 
1741. Chalmers Eng. Pts., 14:539-41. 

8 Chapter II, pp. 35-37, for editions. Warton’s Milton , 1791, pp. xi-xii. 

4 Mo. Rev., March, 1797. 103(22) .32 9. 
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when the literary men of London puffed a performance of Comus for the 
benefit of Mrs. Elizabeth Foster, Milton's grand-daughter. 0 

A critical announcement of the original performance (1738), while 
indicating no great popular familiarity with the poem, regarded this 
revival as evidence of a wholesome literary taste. 6 Certainly this revival 
was evidence of a new literary interest beginning to assert itself against 
the dominant mode of the times. 

Two years later (1740), Samson Agonistes was transformed into a 
three-act oratorio, set to music by Handel, and attained an unusual 
popularity for that classical performance. 7 This tragedy was not un- 
known, having been kept before the public to some extent by its historical 
connection with the epic poems. 8 But at this time the modified tragedy 
was associated with the Companion Poems in a manner effective for 
their popularity. 

These little masterpieces, destined soon to be most popular, seem to 
have been the last of the more prominent Minor Poems to receive separ- 
ate distinction. John Hughes had felt 11 Penseroso incomplete, and 
supplied a supplement. Dr. Duncombe, describing this work of Hughes, 
pronounced the poems “incomparable” (1735). Peck declared 
L } Allegro and 11 Penseroso translated into all modern languages, and 
admired at home and abroad (1740). The Companion Poems really 
became popular the year of Peck's commendation, and then through the 
musical adaptation of them by Handel. They lie on the border-line 
between lyrical and descriptive poetry. 9 Handel, perceiving their lyrical 
possibilities, adapted them into song, set them to his own glorious music, 
and made them a part of his Samson Oratorio (1740). Their superiority 
was felt at once and their popularity was immediate. 

With the foregoing fact in mind, one is prepared to appreciate 
the assertion of Joseph Warton, that the Minor Poems of Milton were 
sung into popularity. Speaking of the Nativity Ode , he said : 

“This Ode, (is) much less celebrated than L’ Allegro and Penseroso, which are 
now universally known ; but which, by a strange fatality, lay in a sort of obscurity, 

“See Appendix J, where the notes on Milton's family take notice of this and 
similar matters. 

9 “The Masque of Comus, exhibited at Drury-Lane, was wrote by Milton. It 
is a pastoral kind of poem, and some of as beautiful Descriptions and Images 
run thro' it, as are to be found in any of his other Writings. The Stile, as it is rural, 
is more simple and plain than that of Paradise Lost , and tho’ there is nothing but 
must give infinite pleasure to the most exalted genius, there is nothing beyond the 
Comprehension of a common capacity.” Gent. Mag., March, 1738, 8:151. 

7 Chapter II, p. 34, which shows 9 editions between 1742 and 1765. 

8 “D. R.” The Craftsman , No. 490, Nov. 22, 1735. 14:186-192, p. 189. 

•Edward Bliss Reed. English Lyric Poetry, p. 11. 
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the private enjoyment of a few curious readers, till they were set to admirable 
music by Mr. Handel. And indeed this volume of Milton's Miscellaneous Poems 
has not till very lately met with suitable regard.” In the same pages he said that 
Pope and Young were “more frequently perused and quoted than the L* Allegro 
and II Penseroso of Milton.” 10 

Most of the Minor Poems showed rather definite lines of re-action to 
this popularizing activity of the stage and song. Lycidas provoked some 
formal criticism at the hands of William Shenstone, because of its 
interest as an elegy. He discussed the versification, mentioned “two 
recent and beautiful imitations, ’ ’ and regarded the verse-form as the 
best for an elegy of length, though he was never fully reconciled to the 
remoteness of the rhymes . 11 But the real re-action to Lycidas was more 
productive than critical. The poem allied itself with the Druid ele- 
ment of the Celtic revival, as plainly appeared in the emphasis of 
Warton’s Essay on Pope , 12 and in the writings of Dr. Hugh Blair, who 
was able to point out remarkable parallels in the Poems of Ossian . 18 

Comus was the inspiration of some imitations, but of very little 
formal criticism at this time. The distinctive re-action to the popu- 
larity of this Masque was a peculiar chorus of echoes in the poetry of 
this mid-century period. 

Comus was quoted to show “the tender Emotions of a Heart in 
Love infinitely more pleasing than the short-lived Extacies of Vice and 
Wantonness . ,,14 Lord Melcombe placed the following significant lines 

“Under the Busto of Comus, in a Buffet at Hammersmith:” 

While rosy wreaths the goblet decks, 

Then Comus spoke, or seemed to speak; 

“This place for social hours designed, 

May Care and Business never find, &c. 15 

10 Essay on Pope. 1756 • 5 ** ed. t vol. 1, pp. 36-38. 

11 Wm. Shenstone (1714-1763). A Prefatory Essay on Elegy. Works in Verse 
& Prose. 2 vols. 1777. 1:21-22. Chalmers Eng. Pts., 13:264. 

12 Jos. Warton (1722-1800). Essay on Pope (1796). 7, 356- 5th Ed. Cf. 

Beers, Romanticism , 192-3. 

18 Hugh Blair, D.D. (1718-1800). A Crit. Disser. On the Pms. of Ossian. 1763. 
Vol. 1:71-222, pp. 207-8. 

14 An Essay on Love and Gaiety. Gent. Mag., Feb., 1741. 11 : 7 $- 79 - 

15 Geo. B. Dodington (d. 1762). Dated “Aug., 1750,” and may echo the special 
performance of Comus in April of that year. Pearch, Continuation , 1783. 1 :3ag. 
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In sharp contrast with the above was the tone of Charles Emily, in his 
poem called Death (1762) : 

The festive roar of laughter, the warm glow 
Of brisk-eyed joy, and friendship’s genial bowl, 


Delight not ever: from the boisterous scene, 
Of riot far, and Comus's wild uproar, 


Permit me lonely to wander. 16 

Both tones of reminiscence appear in John Cunningham, who in one 
poem placed “Blithe Comus to guide the gay feast/* 1 7 and in another 
spoke of man spending “his rich hours in revelry . . . with Comus, and 
the laughter loving crew.” 18 Sir John Hill was even more explicit, in 
his poem called The Rout (1763) : 

Yet, to the Rout one beauty did resort, 

Like Milton’s lady in his Comus-court; 

One (as he sings) a nymph of purer fire, 

A virgin worthy the celestial choir. 19 

Garrick, too, who once took part in Comus, did not forget the essentials 
of that Comus-court; 20 and even Gray recalled “Comus, and his mid- 
night crew,” in his great Installation Ode, written for a very formal 
occasion. 

The re-action to Samson Agonistes, was, on the contrary, so far as 
records indicate, almost entirely critical. The Adaptation was evidently 
popular, but the original classical tragedy is the thing that claimed 
critical attention. While the adaptation was in the midst of its popu- 
larity, Dr. Johnson subjected the Tragedy to a most severe examination 
(1751) under the rules of Aristotle. 

The Doctor allowed the Tragedy to have “a beginning and an end which 
Aristotle himself could not have disapproved; but it must be allowed to want a 
middle, since nothing passes between the first act and the last, that either hastens 
or delays the death of Samson. The whole drama, if its superfluities were cut off, 
would scarcely fill a single act ; yet this is the tragedy which ignorance has admired, 

16 Chas. Emily (d. 1762). Death. Lloyd’s Mag., Oct., 1762. 1:91-9. Pearch, 
1:16-26. Cf. his Praise of Isis (1755). Pearch, 1:26-38. 

17 John Cunningham (1729-1773). Newcastle Beer. Chalmers, 14:453. 

18 Same. An Elegy On A Pile of Ruins (176 2). Chalmers, 14:443-5. 

19 Sir John Hill (1716-1775). The Rout (1763). Lloyd’s Mag., Jan., 1763. 
1 :352-357* 

20 Mr. Garrick’s Answer (To Mr. Anstey . ... on Meeting him at a Friend’s 
House). The Ptl. IVks. London. 1785. 11:522. 
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and bigotry applauded.’* The sentiments, too, he found “exposed to just exceptions 
for want of care, or want of discernment.** This treatment he closed with a long 
list of the beauties of the Tragedy, and an appended statement of his own purely 
literary motive in this examination. 21 

Others were concerned in the classical aspects of this tragedy. 
Hurd regarded Samson (in 1751) “the most artificial and highly fin- 
ished’ ’ of all Milton’s poems, and for that reason, perhaps, the most 
neglected, but “the best dramatic Essay on the Ancient model.” 22 
Mason felt that Milton had adopted the ancient model out of contempt 
for his own age, and striving to make the difference felt, had formed 
“ Samson Agonist es on a model more simple and severe than Athens 
herself would have demanded.” 28 Goldsmith cited, with commendation, 
Milton’s happy imitation of his Greek models. 24 But the classical play 
as such was never popular ; and Dr. Armstrong thought it hopeless even 
to transform Samson into a Tragedy. 25 

The Companion Poems provoked in this period a surprisingly 
small measure of criticism. The oratorio arrangement of the poems had 
served to emphasize their lyrical qualities ; and in this distinctive char- 
acter they received some critical attention. 

Peck, as stated elsewhere, in his Memoirs of Milton, defended these, 
and other Juvenalia of Milton against the strictures of Dry den. Joseph 
Warton constantly exalted these Juvenalia of Milton, as superior in 
poetic character to the works of Pope. Smart advanced the lyrical 
qualities of these poems beyond the best effort of the kind by either 
Dryden or Pope. That, too, was the quality which Newton especially 
commended in his Life of Milton. 26 Smart said, in the preface to his 

21 A Critical Exam, of Samson Agonistes, Rambler No. 139. July 16, 1751. 
The Works. 1825. II, p. 81 and 87. No. 140. July 20, 1751. Cf. also the familiar 
echo of Samson in No. 162. Oct. 5, 1751. 

22 Rich. Hurd (1720-1808). The Works. 18 //. I, 73-74; and The Common- 
place Book , Mem. 289. 

28 Wm. Mason (1724-1797). Letter 11, prefixed to Elfrida (1751). Chalmers 
Eng. Pts. 18:339-340. Cf. Milton’s Intro, to Samson. 

2i O. Goldsmith (1728-1774). Criticism of the Greek Tragedies by Dr. John 
Burton (1696-1771). Mo. Rev., Dec., 1758. The Works , (ed J. W. Gibbs) 4:315; 
(ed. Murray) 4:328. 

a5 Dr. John Armstrong (1709-1779), as “Launcelot Temple.** Sketches; Of 
English Verse (I, 157), and Of the Dramatic Unities (II, 241-3). 1758 and 1770. 

2 ®Thos. Newton (1704-1782). Life of Milton. Ed. Dublin, 1773. Vol. I, p. 
xxxix. 
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Odes For Music on St, Cecilia’s Day (1746), that Dryden’s and Pope’s 
similar odes “are incomparably beautiful and great; neither is there 
to be found two more finished pieces of lyric poetry in our language, 
L’ Allegro and 11 Denser oso of Milton excepted, which are the finest in 
any.” 27 There was also a new interest in these poems aroused by the 
Edition of Beaumont and Fletcher (1750), whose song in The Passionate 
Madman was thought to have been a source of II Penseroso. 28 

But the distinctive re-action to the Companion Poems, as to the 
Sonnets also, was that of imitation. The transition from the polished 
rationalism of Pope to the imaginative enthusiasm of the Romantic poets, 
may be looked on as a valley of low spirits. The mist of uncertainty 
obscured the summits on either side. There were no poets of the first 
rank, and comparatively little poetry of immortal excellence. In the 
valley there were, however, a few who rose enough above the common 
rank for notice in historical treatment. Some of these, as the Wartons, 
Collins, Gray, and others, owed a heavy debt to Milton’s Companion 
Poems. In this valley of depression and shadows, every one felt free 
to plunder the works of Milton. They stole his vocabulary. They stole 
his Personifications. They stole his verse-form. They stole his scheme 
of psychological contrast. But they could not steal his spirit. That was 
too high for them to attain. The result was that there was much imi- 
tation, and little real poetry. Only those who were great enough to 
possess poetic powers of their own, by which they might supply a body 
and a soul to these outward garbs of poetry, produced anything that was 
worth while. But those who represented this type of re-action to Mil- 
ton’s poems produced a small volume of verse that is possessed of con- 
siderable merit. 

While the nation thus diverted itself with the Minor Poems of 
Milton, everyone felt that the serious business of Milton, his message to 
the world, and his influence upon that age, was a question of his Prose 
Writings, and even more of his great epic. To these the nation addressed 
itself most seriously, most profoundly. 

This was the period when the Prose Works were rendered compar- 
atively popular. Two generations of those that hated Milton had passed 
away. The Puritan movement, which had so profoundly affected the 

27 Christopher Smart (1722-1771). Preface to Ode &c, 1746. Chalmers Eng. 
Pts. 16:24. 

28 This edition of Beaumont & Fletcher, 10 vols. (1750), was begun by Theobold, 
(1628-1744), and completed by Seward and Sympson. The suggestion of this 
source relation was made in the edition, and sanctioned by “T. W.” in The Old 
Maid, Jan. 31, 1756. Drake, in his Gleanor (No. 98, II, 376-383), printed this 
article, and added The Author's Abstract of Melancholy (“probably 1600"), pre- 
fixed to Burton s Anatomy (1621) as another model. 
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life of England and the American Colonies, was sufficiently remote for 
historical study, that would throw light upon the present problems of 
depressed England. Moreover, the very depression of England was 
felt by many to be connected with the national losses sustained in the 
defeat of the powerful and progressive Puritan movement. The formal- 
ism of the Queen Anne Period had crushed the life and spirit out of 
the nation, and left only a condition of despondency. The culmination 
of many circumstances turned the minds of men toward the Seventeenth 
Century as a possible source of relief from depression. There was, 
therefore, in this period, a revival of the political writings of those 
troublous times, a revival that concerned itself most centrally with the 
Prose Works of Milton. 

The conduct of this revival was largely in the hands of that pro- 
gressive element of the Whig Party which later developed into the 
radical politicians. Among these leaders one may find the name of the 
Scotch Poet, James Thomson (1700-1748), a student, lover, and imi- 
tator, of Milton’s verse, a whig, pronounced but not radical, whose 
political views show many points of sympathy with those of Milton. 
Next to him was the more ardent whig biographer, the Eev. Thos. Birch, 
D.D. (1705-1766), Secretary of the Royal Society, who rose rapidly in 
the church under the patronage of the influential Hardwicke Family, 
and whose pronounced whigism in The Life of Arch-bishop TUlotson 
(1752-1753) created a commotion in the ranks of Toryism. Closely 
allied with Birch in many ways was the republican Richard Baron 
(d. 1766), whose copious editorial work gave him a prominence in the 
progressive ranks that his native abilities would not otherwise justify. 2 ® 
Another leading spirit in this group that grew ever more radical, was the 
adventurous Arch-deacon Francis Blackburne (1705-1787), a liberal in 
politics, with a pronounced antipathy to certain regulations in the 
Established Church, 80 who late in life published Milton’s Eikonoklastes 
and the Tractate along with a severe castigation of Dr. Johnson for 
abusing the great English Poet. The man, however, who most nearly 
combined all these liberal elements and activities was Thomas Hollis 

2 ®Baron was a close friend of Gordon, author of the Independent Whig. As 
an editor, Baron made for Hollis a collection of works defending the republicanism of 
the Seventeenth Century. He edited the Disc, on Govmt., by Algernon Sidney (1751), 
Milton's Prose (1753), Ludlow’s Memoirs (1751), Eikonoklastes (1756), reprinted 
(1770), Needham’s Excellency of a Free State (1757), and was asked by Hollis for 
an edition of Marvell. (D. N. B.) He also collected the liberal writings of 
Gordon, Hoadly, Sykes, Arnall, and Blackburne, into his Pillars of Priestcraft and 
Orthodoxy Shaken (1 767). 

80 He held that a pledge to accept and teach from the Bible was all that should 
be required of protestant pastors. In 1752 he severely attacked Butler's Serious 
Inquiry into the Importance of External Religion. 
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(1720-1774). He claimed to be “a true whig,” but was accused of 
being a republican. He was said to have been very pious, but did not 
attend church, and was accused of atheism. His ancestors had con- 
tributed to Harvard College, and he did much for the spirit of American 
liberty. His extended editorial work did much to revive the force of 
seventeenth century radicalism in politics. 81 He was a curious collector 
of Milton relics, regarded the great poet as the Champion of English 
Liberty, and made for himself some fame by this alliance with the 
views of Milton. 32 

Milton ’s History of Britain was never without sympathetic readers. 88 
But these leaders of liberalism set themselves deliberately to make the 
controversial writings of Milton known, understood, and popular. They 
poured forth the spirit of those writings in blank verse arguments for 
liberty. They wrote an effective Life of Milton . They published his 
Prose Works in two massive folio editions, and edited his special Tracts 
in separate form. They threw around those Works an interpreting, 
reinforcing mass of seventeenth century literature of a kindred spirit. 
Above all, and through all, they insisted that “all young gentlemen 
(should) study our old writers, especially Milton and Sidney, as one 
remedy for those evils which threaten the utter ruin of our country.” 84 
By these means, the works of Milton that had earlier been condemned 
en masse,** were brought into favorable notice, and caused to be read 
with discriminating attention and sympathetic interest. 36 Thus was 
preparation made for a deep and radical influence from MHton 9 s Prose 
Works upon the political aspects of the Romantic Movement. 

But more significant for Milton’s influence upon that Movement 
as a whole was the energy expended upon Paradise Lost during this 

81 Toland’s Life of Milton and Amyntor (1761), Sidney’s Discourse on Gov- 
ernment (1763), Neville’s Plato Redivivus (1763), Locke’s Two Treatises on Gov- 
ernment (1764) and Letters Concerning Toleration (1765), Staveley’s Romish 
Horse-leech (1769), Neville’s Isle of Pines (1768), Sidney’s Works (1772); were 
all edited by Hollis. 

* 2 The Memoirs of Thos. Hollis (1780), privately printed. Edited by T. Brand 
(Hollis), including a portrait of Milton, age ten, and much curious information 
concerning the poet. Cr. Rev., Sept., 1781, 52:161-175. Chap. IV, Note 11 above. 

88 Appendix A. 

84 Preface to Baron’s Eikonoklastes (1756). Quoted by the Review , which de- 
clared the nation under obligation to this editor. Mo. Rev., Aug., 1756, 15:192. 

8B Cf. Tributes No. 21, 23, 32, etc. 

8e Political animosity, of course, did not at any time die out. Cf. Rich. Hurd’s 
strictures on Milton’s Defence. Commonplace Book ( Memoirs , 303-305O Lady 
D. Bradshaigh had never read the treatise on Divorce, having “heard it much con- 
demned, as a thing calculated to serve his own private ends.” To Mr. Richardson 
(Rich. Corresp., vi, 198. July 28, 1752). Chap. II, sec. 9 above. 
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period of Defence and Explanation. Having exalted Milton to the 
skies, his admirers were jealous of his rank with a devout and intolerant 
jealousy. But they had fully received of his treasures, and were even 
more than willing freely to give. Besides, these exalted treasures came 
to have a new significance in connection with the Romantic tendencies 
which arose during this mid-century period. This poem, which had 
already been successfully exalted in opposition to the dominance of the 
heroic couplets, became the rallying point for imaginative literature in 
its triumph over the rational element in poetry. Moreover, the poem 
had, in germ at least, the essentials of many a specific line of Romantic 
development. It was but natural therefore that the very spirit of this 
age should labor with a sword in one hand and a commentary in the 
other, while it patriotically built the contents of this important poem 
into the heart and life of the nation. The effect of all this activity was 
to make the poem the common possession of the English public, and 
thus prepare for a far-reaching influence upon life itself, an influence 
which cannot well be measured. 

By comparison, this was the great period of critical editions of 
Paradise Lost. Before 1730 the Annotations of Hume had supplied 
the demand, until the Critique of Addison was utilized by Tonson in 
his Edition of 1720. But the present period (1730-1765) was ushered 
in by the formal labors of the learned Dr. Richard Bentley (1662-1742), 
whose edition appeared in 1732. The work was unwisely undertaken, 37 
in response to a request from Queen Caroline, who cherished a life-long 
interest in the great English Poet. The earlier interest of the Queen, 
while she was still the Princess of Wales, in befriending the destitute 
Mrs. Clarke, daughter of Milton, is one of the memorable and pathetic 
events of Literary History. No doubt the Queen intended to present 
to the Milton-loving English people a monumental edition of Paradise 
Lost , with copious elucidating annotations from the lore of the ancients. 
No doubt, too, she congratulated herself upon securing for these labors 
the man who was the very embodiment of Ancient Learning, and, there- 
fore, as she thought, best fitted for this work. 

But the Queen’s edition, unwisely undertaken, was infinitely more 
unwisely executed. Bentley was, with all his learning, very poorly 
equipped for this kind of w T ork. He had a rather keen sense of poetic 
form, but very little sense otherwise, it would seem, about the business 
of the Muses. What he did was to invent a fictitious Editor, who, as 
Bentley supposed, took advantage of Milton’s blindness, poverty, and 
general odium, and interpolated into the first editions of Paradise Lost 
a lot of matter which Milton did not write. This, of course, was faulty 
in many ways, especially in versification. These supposedly spurious 

37 Jas. Duff Duff. Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., IX, Ch. xiii, pp. 378-380. 
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sections Bentley took from the body of the text, and placed in the 
margin of his edition. In the process he thrashed Milton most severely 
over the shoulders of this fictitious Editor. Upon this theory he worked 
out his new edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, which was printed in an 
elaborate volume of 399 pages in 1732. But the Editor-theory was an 
evident sham. Milton was felt to be outraged, and his friends rose in 
arms. One may well imagine the poor Queen ’s disappointment, and 
even chagrin, at the consequence of her good intentions. 

The storm, however, did not break all at once. It had, on the con- 
trary, gathered gradually. In 1725 Elijah Fenton had brought out an 
amended edition of Paradise Lost, which may have given Bentley some 
suggestions. This work of Fenton had perhaps some merits, and the 
new edition was popular. But there were some objections and some 
objectors. In 1731 The Traveller published Observations on an Edition 
of Milton published in 1725. This protest was designed to show “a few 
specimens of the ignorance, want of taste, and silly officiousness of 
Mr. Fenton, in his corrections of Milton.” The writer pronounced the 
work of Fenton “mean or trifling,” and regretted “the privilege that 
rich booksellers have of putting it in the power of any ignorant editor to 
murder the finest authors.” 38 Very soon the Chub-Street Journal ridi- 
culed the same pretentious critic. 89 

In September, 1731, Dr. Bentley published an Essay to Defend a 
Critical Emendation of Paradise Lost, setting forth the general intentions 
of this plan of criticism. At once he received the name of “fierce 
Bentley;” and an epigramatic apostrophe to Charles I, said — “the 
murd’rous critic has avenged thy murder.” 40 The Essay was only 
a prelude to the Edition, which appeared early in 1732. In his Preface 
the politic Doctor assumed an attitude of awe and veneration for 
Paradise Lost, played heavily upon the national sympathies for Milton’s 
blindness and obscurity which laid him at the mercy of any one who 
might care to take advantage of these conditions ; and marveled in con- 
gratulation to the nation, of course, that Paradise Lost had ever tri- 
umphed over so many difficulties — an impossible result but for its 
inherent greatness. 

But all this would not atone for the Doctor’s offense. A Letter To 
Bavius (Gent. Mag., 2:571-2) entered a strong protest against this 
edition. To the Reformer (2 :601) was a severe castigation of the Doctor 
for mutilating Milton’s text. This writer had “deem’d it sacrilege to 
treat Milton’s work irreverently.” A certain “A. Z.” regarded this 
attempt overbold (2:658-9). By April (1732) the critical methods 

38 Traveller, No. 22, Feb. 6 , 1731. Gent. Mag., Feb., 1731* 1 : 55 - 

39 No. 82, July 29, 1731. Gent. Mag., July, I 73 L 1 :30i. 

40 Grub St. Jour. No. 99, pp. 182-3, and No. 100, pp. 183. Nov. 25 and Dec. 2, 1731. 
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of Bentley were under question. He had claimed the emendations 
made extempore, without any apprehension of censure. One writer 
admitted them extempore, but questioned the prudence of their publi- 
cation (2:690-1). “A. Z.,” better informed, declared them under 

preparation for eight or nine years, and cited Dr. Ashenhurst as proof 
(2:753-4). He exposed the real intent of this supposed Editor, as a 
means of covertly abusing Milton himself. Other papers followed, with 
much the same ad hominem spirit. 

But time had produced more scholarly discussions. These mainly 
dropped the editor-sham, which Bentley himself did not seriously credit. 
Zachary Pearce (1690-1774) published (1732, 1733) a Review of The 
Text of Paradise Lost , in which the Chief of Dr. Bentley 9 s Emendations 
are considered. Warburton pronounced these criticisms of Pearce “good 
in their kind, but not of the best kind.” 41 This work of Pearce, with 
Swift's Milton Restored , and Bentley Deposed (1732) seems to have 
satisfied scholarship, 42 but not the national sense of outrage. That con- 
tinued to vent itself at irregular intervals, 48 and today it is calmly 
regarded that Bentley probably helped the cause of Milton to the extent 
of correcting one mistaken long “s” for an “f”. (VII, 450). B. C. 

41 Hurd's Memoirs, p. 288. 

4, David Mallet (1705-65). Of Verbal Criticism (1733), devoted a section to 
Bentley's abuse of Milton. Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 14:9-11. In 1779 there were 
Hints Toward a Life of Dr. Bentley. Gent. Mag., Nov., 1779, 49:545. 

**Upon Bentley* s Emendations of Milton (1751)- The Student — Oxford — 
Cambridge Misc. (1751 ), II, 358. 

When Milton’s forfeit life was in debate. 

Some urged his crimes, and some th* unsettled state; 

Hyde paus'd: — now keen resentment filled his breast; 

Now softness sooth’d, while genius shone confessed : — 

At length the lingering statesman thus his thoughts expressed. 

When I consider with impartial view, 

The crimes he wrought, the good he yet may do; 

His violated faith and fictions dire, 

His tow'ring genius and poetic fire; 

I blame the rebel, but the bard admire. 

Mercy unmerited his muse may raise, 

To sound his monarch's, or his maker's praise. 

Yet come it will, the day decreed by fate; — 

By Bentley's pen reduc'd to woeful state, 

Far more thou’ll dread his friendship than our hate. 

Procrustes like, he'll ever find pretense 
To strain, or pare thee to this wretched sense. 

Rack'd, skrew'd, enerv'd by emendation sad, 

The hangman had not us’d thee half so bad. 
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Jebb has good reason for further believing that “Bentley’s correction 
(of ichorous instead of nectarous, Book VI, 332), if not true, deserves 
to be so.” ( Richard Bentley, pp. 183-4.) 

Critical editors profited, perhaps, by Bentley’s fate, and later critical 
editions fared better with the public. The natural thing was a conserva- 
tive re-action. This appeared in the labors of John Hawkey, who com- 
pared Paradise Lost with the authentic editions, and thus produced 
a revised edition of the poem, in Dublin, 1747. But the time was ripen- 
ing toward a more extensive work than had yet appeared. In order to a 
full appreciation of this larger work, it is necessary to develop a differ- 
ent, but closely related, line of Miltonic activity. That is the work of 
the commentators, and critics, for whose labors this period is especially 
noted. 

Milton was censured (1731) by John Clarke “for the impiety which 
sometimes breaks from Satan’s mouth;” 44 but the prevailing opinion 
was that of excellence in this and most other respects. Even Swift, 
who was glad to see the poem turned into rhyme, declared that in the 
earliest days “it (had) gained ground merely by its merit.” 45 These 
words are like the professed sentiments of Bentley, whose exceptions to 
that “merit” had turned the attention of scholarship to particular points 
of the exalted poem. Resolutely, the nation took up the task of setting 
these matters exactly right. The age and learning of Dr. Bentley led 
the critics and commentators, for the most part, to treat his name with 
respectful silence ; but the force of re-action against his criticism was felt 
for many long years. 

Among the early critical papers of this class, were the Remarks upon 
Spenser 9 s Poems, by Dr. John Jortin, 46 which are said to be among his 
best critical works. But even these are rather dull papers, as might be 
expected, from a writer whose mind could distinguish between “absolute 
and relative dryness” in criticism. Very different in character, and in 
effectiveness, no doubt, was the massive volume (546 pp.) of Explanatory 
Notes and Remarks on Milton 9 s Paradise Lost, by J. Richardson, Father 
and Son, published the same year (1734). The Father (1665-1747) 
had acquired a refined taste from his extended experience in the sister 
arts of literature and painting. The Son (1694-1771) contributed most 
of the classical learning. Together they produced a sympathetic work 

44 Essay on Study , 1731, p. 204. Dr. Johnson later regarded this work of Milton 
very well done. Life of Milton (Hill), I, 173. 

45 Letter to Sir Charles Wogan, July, 1732. Swift declared himself an admirer 
of Milton. Works (Scott, 1814), 17:438-445. 

46 John Jortin, D.D. (1698-1770). Remarks on Spenser's Poems. London , 
1734- Pp. 171-186 treat Milton. Disney, in his Memoirs of Jortin (1792) accredited 
him with skill and taste in criticism. See Cr. Rev., Sept, 1792, n. s., 6:39-45. 
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that became a standard eighteenth century commentary on Paradise 
Lost. 

From the early ‘‘thirties’ ’ discussions, incidental criticisms, and 
various helps multiplied in rapid succession. In 1735 William Shenstone, 
whose interests in Milton were rather varied, prepared Remarks on 
Paradise Lost, which, for some reason, have never been published. 47 
Henry Pemberton (1694-1771) exalted Leonidas somewhat at the 
expense of Milton (1738). Birch gathered up in his Life of Milton 
(1738) considerable famous and favorable criticism of Paradise Lost. 
Benson’s Letters , 48 dealing with Milton’s verse, were republished in 
1739. The same year a certain “F. T.” attempted to fulfil Addison’s 
promise to write on Milton’ s Borrowing from the Latin and the Greek 
Writers.* 9 This public spirited writer invariably commended the 
superiority of Milton over the Ancients. 

Such is the exalted view of William Smith (1711-1787), in his 
Translation of Longinus on the Sublime, which first appeared in 1739. 50 
Besides the Translation, this work contained copious Notes and Obser- 
vations, which are practically a commentory on Paradise Lost from the 
standpoint of Longinus’s conception of the Sublime. Smith constantly, 
and with approval, cited Addison’s Critique; but also showed a measure 
of independent critical thought. He never wearied of quoting from 
Paradise Lost the choicest illustrations of those excellencies of style 
recommended by Longinus. “The First Book of Paradise Lost” he 
regarded “a continued Instance of Sublimity.” In no sense did Smith 
allow Milton to be inferior to the Ancients ; and there is in his book but 
one line of Milton quoted for censure. Among the points of special in- 
terest, Smith emphasized Milton’s descriptive excellence; his exalted 
treatment of conjugal love — after the idea of Voltaire, no doubt; and 
his effective portrayal of the Lazar House. Of the last, he said, “We 
startle and groan at this Scene of Miseries in which the whole Race of 
Mankind is perpetually involved.” From about this time Milton’s 
description of social disorder seems to have come into a measure of 
prominence. 

While the nation was buying the second edition of Smith’s Trans- 
lation, it might also buy Peck’s New Memoirs of Milton and of Cromwell, 
both of which appeared in 1740. These works threw about Paradise Lost 
a sort of Miltonic atmosphere, and incidentally, if not intentionally, corre- 
lated the Poem with the liberal and progressive thought of the time. 

47 Br. Mus. Addit. MS. 28964. “Remarks on P. L., 1735” G. A. Aitken, D. N. B. f 
“Shenstone.” 

48 Benson's Letters. 1713. Ch. V., p. 164, note 97. 

49 Gent. Mag., July, 1739. 9 : 359 - 3 ^ 0 * 

60 This Trans. (2nd ed., 1740) became the standard work on Longinus in the 
18th century. 
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Consequent upon the quickened general interest in Paradise Lost , the 
public was furnished in 1741 with a new Verbal Index to the poem. 
This was the fourth such work that had appeared. That by Hume 
(1695), and by Tickell (1720), have already been noticed. It was not 
noticed, however, that Richardson added a brief Index to his Notes 
in 1734. 

No one can fail to feel the significant bearing of much of this work 
upon the growing, deepening popularity of Paradise Lost with the 
unlearned masses of the nation. There were those who seemed to feel it 
the part of patriotism to place this national treasure within reach of all 
capacities. Certainly this was the inspiration that produced the Com- 
plete Commentary on Paradise Lost (1744). This volume was the work 
of Dr. James Paterson who undertook this task with abounding enthusi- 
asm. He assured the Reader that “Milton's Paradise Lost, being an 
original in its kind, an Honour to the British Nation, and the prime Poem 
in the world, is justly esteemed and admired by every Englishman, and 
also by the Learned Abroad." But realizing the difficulties that con- 
front his unlearned countrymen in the perusal of this masterpiece, the 
Doctor had copiously, even sympathetically, explained everything, 51 
significantly adding that “without such a work the Poem is useless to most 
Readers of it." Evidently, then, the poem was coming into the posses- 
sion of the masses, and one naturally wonders how much Paterson may 
have implied in that word * ‘ useless . ’ 9 

Another work, with something of the same popular designs, ap- 
peared in 1745. This was The State of Innocence and Fall of Man 
described in Milton’s Paradise Lost Rendered into Prose — by a Gentle- 
man of Oxford. 52 The Monthly Review attacked the publication, along 
with the Rambler and other “pretenders to criticism of Milton," who 
represented “a critical barbarism" not less “destructive to learning" 
than “a second irruption of the Goths and Vandals." The Review 
argued that this “ Paraphrastical Version" was unnecessary even for the 
unlearned, for whom the “obscure passages" of Paradise Lost had al- 
ready been explained. 58 But the multiplied editions of this prose work 
seem to show that there was still a place for the popularizing perform- 
ance, which may have been read mainly as a treatise on some of the 

51 James Paterson. The full title was A Complete Commentary with Etymolog- 
ical , Explanatory, Critical, and Classical Notes on Milton's Paradise Lost . Lond., 
1744, PP- 512 . 

C2 Geo. Smith Green (d. 1762). This work was published, as it seems, under 
varying titles, in 1745, 1746?, 1755, 1756, 1767, I77o(L), 1770? (Aberdeen.) With it 
were the translated Notes of Raymond de St. Maur, and fourteen copperplates. 
See Gent. Mag., June, 1746, 16:332; Cr. Rev., Nov., 1756, 2:357. Green also wrote 
two unacted plays on Oliver Cromwell (1 752). 

5 *Mo. Rev., Dec., 1756, 16:653. 
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social, political and moral questions that were then confronting the 
nation. 64 

By the middle of the century there was full preparation already 
made for an extensive work on the part of a judicious critical editor. 
The feeling was strong that the choicest fruitage of these separate critical 
efforts should be carefully garnered into a new edition of Paradise Lost . 
Among those who felt moved by this spirit of the time, was Benjamin 
Stillingfleet (1702-1771), a lover of Milton, and an imitator of his 
sonnets. In the later “ forties’ ' he was engaged upon a collection of 
Notes for an edition of Paradise Lost. 55 But this work was abandoned in 
view of an elaborate edition that was soon to appear from the press of 
Tonson and Draper. 

That great work was the first various edition of Paradise Lost (May 
20, 1749), edited by the Rev. Thomas Newton, D.D. (1704-1782), which 
was indeed the first variorum edition of an English classic. The Notes 
were compiled from the earlier critical works, and supplemented by 
original comments from Newton and others. 56 The work was generally 
applauded; 57 and in various modifications became the standard edition 
of Paradise Lost for the remainder of the Eighteenth Century. 

After this almost every edition of the poem came to have some 
kind of helpful attachment. J. Callender furnished The First Book of 
Paradise Lost with a Commentary, for Foulis, in Glasgow, 1750. J. 
Marchant collected notes of various authors, including Newton, for 
Walker's two volume edition, in London, 1751. The Paris edition 
(1754) was furnished with a Glossary and Index, the former of which 
features appeared in the Dublin edition (1765). A. Donaldson added 
“prefatory characters of the several pieces" to the Poetical Works 
(1762). John Wood produced “a new edition" of Paradise Lost with 
notes variorum in 1765. 

Meantime the Paradise Regained was not entirely neglected, though 
it was never highly exalted. Edward Phillips seems to have spoken 
the voice of all time, when he said that Paradise Regained was “gener- 

54 To this list of commentaries must be added the New Remarks on P. L. in 
R. Richardson’s Zoilomastix (1747); and in the Critical Obs. on Shakespeare by 
John Upton, editor of Spenser, who in his second edition (1748), devoted a whole 
page of the Index to “Milton,” and all to Paradise Lost, except three references to 
Samson, and one to the Sonnets. 

“Stillingfleet used a copy of Bentley’s original edition (1732), which is now in 
the B’r. Mus., and has “copious MS. notes” by the original owner. 

“Among the noted contributors to this work, was Robert Thyer (1709-1781), 
who edited Butler's Remains (1759). 

B7 For some reason, the work did not commend itself to Thomas Edwards, who 
blamed “the great people” for the success of this “bad edition.” Richardson's 
Correspondence, III, 11, 24. March 30, and May 8, 1751. 
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ally censured to be much inferior to the other,” Milton’s jealousy 
notwithstanding. 58 In 1732 Richard Meadowcourt (1697-1769) pub- 
lished A Critique of Milton’s Paradise Regained. This work, which 
seems to have become the recognized standard commentary on the 
smaller epic, appeared in a second edition (1748). In 1734, Jortin 
claimed that the poem had “not met with the approbation that it 
deserves;” and Warburton regarded this poem and Samson as perfect 
of their kind. 59 But the poem was never satisfactory to the readers of 
the major epic. 00 The best of all these materials, with original matter, 
was collected into Newton’s Edition of the Poem (1752), which, with 
the Minor Poems, completed his popular Edition of Milton’s Poetical 
Works. 

That these popularizing endeavors were effective is evident in the 
popular reaction to Milton’s Epic. Familiarity with Adam and Eve 
was a public nerve upon which the book-trade constantly played in the 
invention of new titles. 01 It became a requirement, that one must be 
familiar with these exalted personages, or at least affect that familiarity, 
as a matter of fashion. Gray declared “The world — obliged by fashion 
to admire” Milton. 02 The young gallant, called suddenly away from 
his lady-love in a flower garden, must apologetically declare “himself 
in a worse situation than Adam Banished Paradise,” and then state 
the reasons in a sonnet. 03 Even Lord Chesterfield (1694-1773), who 
affected an inability to “read Milton through,” dared not let this secret 
be known in England. 04 

In popular writings, Milton was the common possession of all 
readers. Paradise Lost was quoted, as with the sanction of inspiration, 
on the sacred and ideal relations of husband and wife. 05 It was cited 

B8 Edw. Phillips, Letters of State , 1694, P- xxxix. Masson, 6:655. Cr. Rev., 
Feb., 1761. 11:166. 

5fl Both quoted by Birch, Milton (1738), I, p. lvi. 

60 Cf. An Essay on M's Im. of the Ancs. in his P. L. With some Ohs. on the 
P. Regnd . L. 1741 • Mo. Rev., Aug., 1763. 29:106-117. 

61 Adam's Luxury , and Eves Cookery; or, The Kitchen Garden Displayed. 
(Gent. Mag., May, 1744. 14:288). Cf. also the religious titles in Appendix G, 

especially in paragraph 4. 

02 Letter to Thomas Warton. Oct. 7, 1757. Works (Grosse, 1884). II, 341 
and 325. The same statement was made in the Mo. Rev., July, 1762. 27:13. cf. 
also Johnson’s Life of Milton (Hill). I, 163. 

68 Sonnet . Occasioned by leaving B — , July, 1753. Probably by Dr. Powis. 
Pearch, Con. 1783. 3 1298, 299. 

“Letters, ed. 1893. 11,559. “Bath, Oct. 4, 1752.” To Mr. S. at Berlin. (Letter 
Ixxi). 

05 On Nuptial Liberty. Univ. Spec., Dec. 18, 1731. No. 167. Cf. also The Gent 
Mag., June, 1738. 8, 298. 
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as having superior scientific insight into Pleasure and Pain, aa and as an 
authority in the field of Astronomy. 67 The Smugglers in Essex were 
compared to Adam's 4 ‘Death's Ministers, not men;" 68 and the war 
“apparatus" of The British Mars , to the military equipment of Milton’s 
warring angels; 69 while an Allegory on Wit and Beauty carried the 
reader at once to the “myrtle bower" of Eden. 70 “Flirtilla" began her 
Vision while reading Milton's Pandemonium; 71 John Armstrong empha- 
sized Milton’s omniscience in The History of Minorca (1752) ; 72 and 
the Author of Two Epistles on Happiness (1754) found it prudent 
to mark the lines imitated from Milton. 73 A few years later, William 
Law (1686-1761), who praised “The immortal words of a Milton or a 
Shakespeare," regarded the prevalence of Paradise Lost in the pulpits 
of the time with a measure of disapproval. In his Humble Address to 
the Clergy (1761), he said: 

“Instead of the Depth, the Truth and Spirit of the humble Publican , seeking 
to regain Paradise , only by a broken Heart, crying ‘God be merciful to me a Sin- 
ner/ the high-bred Classic will live in daily Transports at the enormous sublime 
of a Milton, flying thither, on the unfeathered wings of high sounding Words.” 74 

This familiar devotion to Milton was remarkable as a fact of literary 
history. It gathered irresistible force as the decades went by. Against 
it some had attempted to oppose the uncertain religious attitude of 
Milton, which gave rise to a spirited controversy, triumphant of cause 
in favor of the great English poet. 75 But a more formidable attempt to 
check this popularity gave rise to another controversy, whose spirit of 
defense is a monumental tribute to the hold of Milton's Paradise Lost 
upon the mind and heart of the mid-century English people. 

88 The Champion, Jan. 19, 1740. 1:200. The Gleaner , 1811. No. 45, p. 394-400. 

8T Thos. Wright (1711-1786). An Original Theory or New Hypothesis of the 
Universe , founded on the Laws of Nature. 84 pp., 1750?. See Mo. Rev., July, 
1750 . 3 :2i6-2i9. 

88 Gent. Mag., Sept., 1748. 18:407. Cf. P. L., XI, 676. 

89 Joseph Robson. The British Mars. Mo. Rev., May, 1764. 30:399-406. 

™The Student (1750). I, 351. The Gleaner i8n t II, 22. 

ll The Student (1751), II, 381. The Gleaner (i8n) t No. 66. II, 121-7, 

72 Mo. Rev., Aug. and Sept., 1752, 7:155-160, 205-224. 

73 Mo. Rev., Oct., 1754, 11:309-312. 

74 Wm. Law (1686-1761). Works , London , 1762 , reprinted 1893, 9 vols. Vol. 
ix, pp. 48. 53- (P. L., v. 297.) Quoted in Mo. Rev., Dec., 1761, 25:419. Perhaps 
this part of the Serious Call was never very effective. Cf. the sermon on The 
Temptation , by Edward Irving (1792-1834), which makes free use of both Milton's 
Epics, and exalts him as “the great and venerable Master of English song.” The 
Collected Writings, edited by the Rev. G. Carlyle. Vol. II, 186-243. 

75 Religious Controversy, Appendix E. 
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like, 


In terms of that spirit there was one man in England who, Satan- 
“On the Tree of Life, 


Sat like a Cormorant 

devising death .... 

This arch-deceiver, and 

Artificer of fraud 

That practised falsehood under saintly shew, 

Deep malice to conceal, couched with revenge, 

was the Rev. William Lauder (d. 1771), who 4 4 with jealous leer malign, 
eyed askance’ ’ the deepening popularity of Milton as a “Sight hateful, 
sight tormenting.” 78 

This Lauder attempted to ruin the high reputation of Milton. The 
attack was made in 1747. The motive was largely a matter of malice 
and personal revenge for the treatment accorded certain of Lauder’s 
earlier publications. If the Bentley Controversy was a storm, this 
Lauder affair was a cyclone. First the Nation was startled: then it 
soberly reflected ; and then it wreaked a terrible revenge upon this Forger 
for insulting the name of beloved Milton. 

The visible interest of Lauder in Milton dates back at least to 1732, 
when he translated A Poem of Hugo Orotius on the Sacrament into 
English blank verse. 77 In 1739 Lauder, as was afterwards pointed out, 
gave Milton “a character as high and honorable as ever was bestowed 
upon him by the most sanguine of his admirers.” 78 Very soon, however, 
Lauder appeared to be very much enraged against Milton and all his 
admirers. In 1741 there appeared, anonymously, An Essay upon Mil- 
ton’s Imitations of the Ancients . This probably gave Lauder a sugges- 
tion for his attack. A further suggestion may have occurred in the fol- 
lowing circumstance. In October, 1746, the Gentleman’s Magazine pro- 
posed to print The Beginning of Paradise Lost, with six Latin Trans- 
lations. Three of these (by Ludovicus de Bonne val, M. B(old), and 
“T. P.”) were printed in October, and two of them (by “J. C.”, and 

78 P. L., IV, 194-7, 121-3, 503-5. 

77 The Christ's Passion of Grotius was Translated, in 1639, by Geo. Sandys 
(1578-1644). This was a kind of academic Bible play, in line with Peele's David 
and Bethsabe (1589), and Samson Agonistes (1671). Schelling, His. Eng. Dra., 
II, 394. Milton’s political writings were associated with those of Grotius, by Sir 
Robert Filmer, in his Obs. concerning the Original of Government upon Mr. 
Hobs's Leviathan , Mr. Milton against Salmatius, H. Grotius De Jure Belli., Lon- 
don , 1652. 

78 Johnson's Works, 1825, V, 259m 
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J. Trapp, D.D.), in December. The sixth, which probably would have 
been that by William Hog, was not printed. 79 This may have suggested 
the materials for Lauder's malicious pen. 

At any rate, in January, 1747, he published the first draft of An 
Essay on Milton’s Imitation of the Moderns. (17 :24-6). In this Essay 
he startled the Nation, by attempting to show “that Milton's Paradise 
Lost was largely constructed of plagiaristic paraphrases of a Latin 
poem, entitled Sarcotis, by Jacobus Masenius (1654).” The lovers of 
Milton rallied to his defence, and the war of words was waged largely 
through the columns of the Oentleman’s Magazine. 

Apprehending that this Essay would “excite no little speculation,” 
the editor of the Magazine, Edward Cave, requested Lauder to send 
“a close version of the lines which are said therein to have furnished 
sentiment to Milton.” (17 :24). In the next issue, “R. A.” requested 
“specimens from these authors,” and expressed himself as impatiently 
waiting the sequel. (Feb., 17:58). Lauder, who was signing only his 
initials “W. L.”, replied to Cave, promising a Pamphlet (17:82). He 
also continued his Essay , giving long extracts from Adamus Exsul, by 
Hugo Grotius (17:82-6). “Miltonicus,” however, had less patience. 
He demanded that “W. L.” show “tolerable reasons for what he ad- 
vances; but till he does that he must not be surprised if an English 
reader proves somewhat resty in giving up his opinion of Milton's 
genius and fancy.” “Miltonicus” doubted that Milton ever saw Masen- 
ius, and believed Milton in no wise conditioned upon such a performance. 
(17:67-68). With this Letter, the editor declared several other gentle- 
men to be in agreement (17 :68). Because of the wide general interest in 
this controversy, Cave offered a prize for the best Translation of Adamus 
Exsul , Act I, in Miltonic verse, sent in before May-Day. 80 Evidently 
the English people were well stirred. The materials contributed for the 
March issue were more than could be handled. Most of them had to be 
excluded because of “long seasonable pieces.” But there was a place 
found for the following seasonable lines On W. L.’s Charge against 
Milton (March, 17:145), by “Philo-Milton Petriburgensis” : 

Critics avant! from sacrilege refrain, 

Nor Milton’s laurels with rude hands prophane; 

In vain Detraction seeks to wound his fame, 

Whose lays divine our adoration claim ; 

By no pierian draught inspired to sing, 

79 Gent. Mag., Oct, 1746, 16:548-9, Dec., 16:661. The following references, 
unless otherwise designated, are to this Magazine. 

80 The prize was to be two folio vols. of Du Halde's Hist, of China or two 
guineas in money (17:86). In June, Cave announced 13 translations. This plan 
was to have been extended to other Acts of the Drama. From these Translations 
a composite Translation was made, and printed, Feb., 1749 (19:67-69). 
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Raptured he drank at Sacred Wisdom’s spring; 

Not Time's approach his deathless numbers fear, 

Bright and more bright thro’ each revolving year: 

In paths unknown, untried, alone he trod, 

Of man the teacher, and the bard of God. 

By April, “W. L .” had sent to Cave 4 ‘several extracts from the 
Rev. Mr. Andrew Ramsey’s Poemata Sacra, printed in Edinburgh, 
1733/ ’ and claimed that Milton borrowed from these his encomium on 
marriage, and other things, which were promised in full in a later 
pamphlet. It was also promised that the Adamus Exsul and the Works 
of Masenius should be made public (17 :189). “G. S.” was grateful for 
these discoveries (May, 17 :211-3), and indulged in a blank verse trans- 
lation of the Description of Paradise (from Jan., p. 25), one of Lauder’s 
favorite passages. The thirteen prize Translations were printed June 
(Note 80 above). “W. B.” applauded this work of Lauder, as likely 
to destroy the “superstitious opinions’ ’ respecting Milton’s exalted per- 
formance, “and not diminish his reasonable regard.” The discoveries 
were held only to show how one genius builds upon another in a process 
of perfection. (17:278-9). He suggested that this borrowing may 
account for the inferiority of Paradise Regained . “W. L.” was encour- 
aged to send “a few more passages, amongst inumerable others, from 
Grotius, with parallel ones from Milton.” (17:285-6). 

On July 21, Richard Richardson published his Milton No Imitator 
of Masenius . He commended Lauder for declining the promised pamph- 
let, attempted to show that Paradise Lost was begun before Masenius ’s 
poem was printed, denied the likeness of many so called parallels, and 
explained the real similarities by referring both to the influence of 
Homer (17:322-324). The next issue contained a spirited reply from 
Lauder, signed by his full name, in which he proposed to publish the 
Adamus Exsul , with an English version and notes, showing what Mil- 
ton had used (17 :404). The Second Act of Adamus Exsul was being 
printed in the Magazine. Lauder was confident. The public was per- 
plexed. Feeling ran high, and some poured forth the Nation’s resent- 
ment in verse. 81 

81 “Y”. On Some Late Attempts To Depreciate Milton. Gent. Mag., Aug., 
1747 , 17 : 395 . 

To toil for fame asks all the poet’s pains: 

And yet how barren is the wreath he gains! 

Thus Milton, scarce distinguished, bow’d to fate, 

And the dear-purchas’d laurel came too late! 

Yet in the grave that laurel found its root, 

And flourish’d high, and bore immortal fruit. 

His Muse a thousand imitators fir’d, 
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Cave, who was to take the subscriptions for Lauder’s edition of the 
Adamus Exsnl, introduced him to Dr. Johnson, who immediately became 
interested in the new discoveries. But this edition was abandoned in 
order that Lauder might perfect a new edition of his Essay on M&ton’s 
Imitation of the Moderns . As a substitute for the Adamus, perhaps, 
Lauder proposed (Nov. 17:530) to make, by translation and expurga- 
tion, a Latin school-book from Paradise Lost. 

His Muse by distant nations lov’d, admir’d, 

In her all Homer’s — Virgil’s beauties shone, 

And Britain call’d the masterpiece her own. 

With pedant zeal, a modern Bavius cries, 

“Milton a genius! — how encomium lies! 

From foreign shores his boasted plans he drew, 

With borrow’d wings, like Icarus, he flew ! 

Like sly Prometheus stole the heav’nly ray, 

That made his man, and warm’d the living clay: 

Too long the wretch has fill’d the throne of fame, 

Unjust usurper! with a spurious claim! 

Not his, the sacred page the boaster writ, 

A Jesuit* taught him art, a Dutchman** wit; 

My pen the the shameful plagiary shall show, 

And blast the bays that bind his guilty brow!” 

Enervate critic! — cease thy fruitless rage, 

Nor touch with impious hands the hallow’d page! 

Bury’d a-new in learning’s rev’rend dust, 

Let good Masenius unmolested rust ; 

Let Grotius the Civilian’s honour boast, 

But as a Poet — let his name be lost! 

These were like swallows, when the skies are clear 
Who skim the earth and rise to disappear! 

Like Jove’s own bird, our Milton took his flight 
To worlds unknown, and pierced the realms of light; 

Tho* heav’n, all-wise, corporeal sight deny'd; 

Internal day the lesser loss supply’d; 

Disdaining succour, and obliged to none 
His genius beam’d expansive like the sun : 

And till that glorious orb shall cease to shine, 

Till sick’ning nature feel her last decline, 

Truth shall preserve great Milton’s honour’d page 
From Time’s encroachment, and from Envy’s rage; 

Shall blast all vain attempts to wound his fame, 

And with new glories grace his honour’d name. 


♦Masenius. **Grotius. 
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Meantime the interest deepened, not without suspicion of Lauder’s 
integrity. “C. B.” published a spirited Vindication of Milton (Sept.). 
He admired the general impartial attitude of Cave, but could easily wish 
that Lauder had been more roughly handled. He also suspected the 
secrecy of Lauder’s MSS., and charged him with a spirit of envy 
(17 :423-4). This charge was made in verse by “W. K.,” in November 
(17:538). “Philo-Miltonus” (Oct. 18) contributed a defence of Mil- 
ton against Lauder’s reply to “R. R.” (in July), styled Lauder ‘Male- 
pertius’, and charged him with a manifestly dishonest design to ruin the 
character of Milton. This contribution was not published until Febru- 
ary (18:67-8). In November, R. Richardson published his Zoilomastix: 
or a Vindication of Milton from the Charges of W. Lauder (London). 
He was confident that Lauder was guilty of malicious mischief. An 
English Translation of the speech of Satan in Masenius was sent to Cave 
from Louvain (Nov., * Contents’) and was published in December, over 
the name of J. Berington, who declared this question one that “con- 
cerned the whole nation.” (17:567). 

Not so much was published in 1748 and 1749. In January, 1748, 
Peter Whalley was quoted (18:25, 114) as considering Lauder’s charges 
against Milton extreme, if not indeed ridiculous. 82 Furius ; or, a modest 
attempt towards the history of the famous W. L., critic and thief- 
catcher, with respect to Milton, appeared in August. ‘ 4 This was a strong 
invective against Lauder, but allows him to be a great Latinist.” 
(18-384). Among the best contributions of its kind was a piece of 
ingenious work in verse by John Byrom (1692-1763). The piece is en- 
titled “Verses, Intended To Have Been Spoken At The Breaking Up 
of the Free Grammar-School in Manchester, in the year 1748 , When 
Lauder’s Charges of Plagiarism Upon Milton Engaged the Public At- 
tention . ,” 83 The Master of the School, in a poetic address, laid the 
question before the house. The seven “Lads” successively responded in 
their poetic Deferences of Milton. The situation is very well handled, 
and as an expression of popular contempt for Lauder the piece is 
superb. 

But the comparative silence of 1748 and most of the following year 
was only a temporary cessation of hostilities. The public was still per- 
plexed. The scholars were busy. Late in 1749 the conflict was openly 
renewed. The trumpet call to arms was the announcement, in Decem- 
ber, of An Essay on Milton’s Use and Imitation of the Moderns in his 
Paradise Lost . Lauder had made out his charges in completed form, and 
had them “elegantly printed.” On his title-page he placed the words, 
“Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme,” which sound in this con- 

82 An Enquiry into the learning of Shakespeare. 

83 John Byrom (1692-1763). Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 15:209-210. 
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nection like a defiance of Fate. The Essay had additional weight in this 
new form from the fact that Dr. Johnson wrote the “Preface,” and 
probably had a hand in the “Postscript,” which gave considerable 
attention to the Milton Family. 84 

The Monthly Review merely announced the publication, with a 
favorable comment on the English Translation (Jan., p. 239). But the 
Gentleman 9 s Magazine gave two ironical reviews of the Essay (20:33-4, 
155-7), which were filled with indignation. J. Kirkpatrick, in the 
Preface to his Sea-Piece (Jan., 1750), fell “heavily on the late charge 
of Plagiarism, brought against the renowned Milton.” He thought 
“there is something not merely little, but even absurd and immoral in 
this injustice to the memory of that sublime author.” 85 

Feeling was intense, but no one was getting at a settlement of the 
matter. “Hermolaus Barbarus” suggested that the whole tribe of 
poets from Homer on down may have borrowed from Milton (20:224), 
the small question of chronology being unimportant. Some friend of 
Lauder contributed forty lines of verse, exalting him as the champion 
of Truth, standing for argument, without fear of praise or blame 
(20:231). Lauder was still confident, and published a small volume of 
Latin Poems, in which he quoted eighteen poets supposed to have been 
used by Milton. Dr. Johnson was actively concerned in this publica- 
tion, and the public was filled with excitement. The accuracy of these 
quotations was suspected; and Lauder threatened to publish the poems 
in four volumes (20:336). This proposal called forth Verses, praising 
the enterprise (20:422). Lauder's charge was reduced to a mere com- 
plaint that Milton did not make foot-note references to his sources. It was 
also suggested that Lauder make a similar attack upon Spenser who was 
growing too popular of late. “J. M.” compared Milton's use of Ger- 
man authors to the extracting of sunbeams from cucumbers (20 :245). 
Such out-bursts of feeling, though significant, did not solve the situation. 

But the end was near at hand. In June (1750), “C. R.”, with the 
prophetic solemnity of Daniel before Belshazzar, confidently affirmed 
that Lauder should suffer for this insolence (Dan. 5:25-31). This warn- 
ing was happily seconded by “L. M.”, who compared Lauder to Bent- 
ley in this respect (20:258-9, 269). Already the mills of Fate were 
grinding. Warburton declared Lauder's Essay a “most knavish book. ' ' 8e 
In January of this year R. Richardson had informed the booksellers that 
the passages cited by Lauder were not in the MSS. of the poems, but 

84 Johnsons Works , 1825, v, 244-248. See Gent. Mag., Dec., 1749, 19:563. A 
strong appeal is made in this Lauder Essay publication, and an advertisement for 
subscriptions is added, in behalf of Mrs. Eliz. Foster, Milton's Granddaughter. 
See Appendix J. 

**The Sea-Piece: a Poem. London , 1750. Mo. Rev., Feb., 1750, Art. xciv. 

**NichoVs Lit. Ulus., II, 177. 
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Cave thought that there was some mistake, and did not publish the 
Letter until December. John Bowie (1725-1788) had also noted these 
facts. About the middle of November, John Douglas, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, (1721-1807), published his Milton Vindicated from Lauder’s 
Charge of Plagiarism, and Lauder detected of Forgery . In announcing 
this revelation, even the impartial Cave could not refrain from adding 
that Lauder had “ admitted the charge.” (20:528). Douglas showed 
that Lauder had interpolated passages of W. Hog’s Translation of Mil- 
ton (1690) into the other poems, and then had cited these passages as 
Milton’s sources. That was all. 

But that was enough. Dr. Johnson compelled Lauder to acknow- 
ledge his crime, and dictated for him (Dec. 20) an apology in A Letter 
to the Rev. Mr. Douglas, Occasioned by his Vindication of Milton (pub. 
1751). 87 Lauder added some matters, attempting to explain the whole 
affair as a practical joke, aimed at the blind worshippers of Milton. 
But the explanation was not accepted. Already the booksellers had dis- 
owned him, and brought out an edition of his Essay “as a curiosity of 
fraud and interpolation.” (20:535-6). Lauder was ruined. He hung 
about England for a time, published some Latin works (1753), and his 
Vindication of King Charles I. (1754). In the latter publication, he 
severely abused Milton, Douglas, and Johnson. A Review said that he 
seemed “absolutely to have declared war against all decency, and even 
common-sense .” 88 After a time he left England, and died in disgrace 
(1771). 89 

87 Johnson's Works, 1825 , v. 249-271. Johnson was exonerated in the eyes of 
the public. One wonders if this affair was the cause of his early paper on Repent- 
ance, which he closed with six lines from P. L., x, 1087-92. ( Rambler , no, April 

6, 1751. Works , 1825 , 1 1518.) The Nation forgave the Doctor, but did not soon 
forget his connection with the affair. Arthur Murphy (1727-1805) lamented this 
fact, in his Essay on the Life & Genius of S. Johnson (1792). Nathan Drake 
(1766-1836) considered this “the most extraordinary literary imposture that the 
world ever witnessed,” and Johnson’s connection therewith “the most unfortunate 
occurrence of his life.” (Lit. Life of Dr. Johnson. Essays, Biog., Crit., Hist,, 
1809, 4:315-328.) 

88 Mo. Rev., Feb., 1754 , 10 : 145 - 6 . 

8 ®Lauder , s name became a term of scorn and a by-word in literature. Robert 
Lloyd wrote his Progress of Envy, as an expression of indignation against Lauder 
(1751), Trib. 94. Verses Occd. by Mr. Warburton’s Late Ed. of Mr. Pope's Works 
(1751) would like to sentence this editor “to study epic under Lauder.” “S. S. S.” 
versified the comparison between The Bee and Milton Convicted of Stealing (Gent. 
Mag., Nov., 1752, 22:529). Furius (p. 189 above), probably the work of Mr. Hen- 
derson, a bookseller, was printed, with changes appropriate to the “Thief-catcher, 
who has so eminently distinguished himself by his laudable attack on the great 
Milton” (Mo. Rev., Apr., 1754, end). The Gent. Mag. completed its original plan 
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One good arising from this affair was the sanity that it contributed 
to Miltonic interests. After all, Paradise Lost did not fall from the 
Heavens, nor was Milton without his literary relationships. The Nation 
needed its feet once more placed on solid ground as to these matters. 
Furthermore, the effect of the whole stir was to stimulate the general 
interest in Milton. This whole controversy was really a study in the 
probable sources of Milton’s great work. Lauder inaugurated the busi- 
ness with a summary of what had been done in this particular field of 
study. The contributions that he made were not inconsiderable, and 
the stimulation that he gave in this direction lasted throughout the 
century. 

Meantime other lines of interest were also quickened. The re-actions 
to this controversy naturally followed certain definite lines. The defeat 
of Lauder left Milton, in the national confidence, high and unassailable. 
More calmly then the Nation became interested in Milton’s sources, — 
a line of study which broadened into the translation, publication, and 
popularity of kindred literary products of other times and other lands .* 0 
This widening interest probably exercised an influence, not yet realized, 
upon certain literary revivals connected with the Romantic Movement. 
There was another impulse which led to a re-assertion and amplification, 
for the multiplied readers of Milton, of his intrinsic literary values. A 
third line of interest arose as a result of all these circumstances. Having 
become the familiar possession of all the nation, Paradise Lost was used 
as the most familiar source of illustrative materials available for a vast 
range of discussions. 

In the words of Goldsmith, “the subject of Paradise Lost (was) 
reverenced with almost universal assent.” The nation would “purchase 
a warranted original copy of the worst verses Milton ever wrote, at ten 
times the price which the original copy of the Paradise Lost brought 
him .”® 1 Such enthusiastic confidence was connected closely, perhaps, 
with the solid merits of Milton, emphasized as a result of the Lauder 
controversy. It seemed to be the ambition of criticism to make those 

of printing the Latin Trs. of the opening of P. L., using that of Hog, of Dobson, 
and a new one contributed for this purpose. (20: Dec., 1750.) A new edition of 
Masenius “for the satisfaction of the curious” was published 1754. The Life of 
Hugo Grotius appeared the same year. Milton no Plagiary, was reprinted in 1756. 
Hollis made a summary of the Lauder outrage upon Milton, in his edition of 
Toland’s Life of Milton (1761, p. I26n). Nor was Dr. Douglas forgotten. In 
Goldsmith’s Retaliation, and in the Supplement thereto, Douglas figures conspicu- 
ously in his detective capacity (1774). (Chalmers, Eng. Pts., 16:498-501. Gent. 
Mag., Aug., 1778.) 

90 Appendix F. 

9l Works (J. W. M. Gibbs), iv, 290, 362. Review of The Epigoniad. Mo. Rev., 

Sept., 1757. 
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merits understood as never before. It is interesting to observe how much 
of this criticism indulged in psychology, attempting to unfold the mind 
of Milton, and of his various characters. 

While the Lauder controversy was still raging, John Hughes pub- 
lished the Works of Spencer (1750) with An Essay on Allegorical 
Poetry . He closely correlated the minds of Spenser and Milton, in order, 
it seems, to exalt the latter’s “ exquisite fancy and skill” in the use of 
Allegory. 92 Dr. Johnson, after the manner of Addison, attempted 
(1751) a series of Rambler papers in Criticism of Milton’s Versification: 
Naturally enough, these papers condemned some things essential to 
effective blank verse, and Milton ’s general indifference to embellishment, 
and regarded Milton’s verse as an unsuccessful imitation of Homer 
and Virgil. 93 The general question of Imitation came in for extended 
discussion at the hands of Richard Hurd, in his Discourse on that 
subject (1751). He found Milton’s larger interests and successes to 
arise from his success in drawing upon “the genuine treasures of na- 
ture,” which are the common property of the Ancients. 94 

Samuel Richardson (1689-1761) discussed with Lady Bradshaigh 
(1752), at some length, the probable motive which Milton attributed to 
Eve in her temptation of Adam. 95 Joseph Warton, who beeame, at the 
request of Johnson, a contributor to The Adventurer in 1753," wrote a 
popular paper for that periodical on Blemishes in the Paradise Lost, 
which gave a total impression more of praise than of blame. 97 The 

92 The Works of Spenser. 6 vols. Lond., 1750. I, pp. xxi-xxii, &c. 

* 3 Rambler, Nos. 86, 88, 90, 92, 96. On Sats. between Jan. 12, and Feb. 9, 1751. 
Works , 1825 , I, 398-442. 

04 Hurd’s Discourse upon Imitation (1751) was appended to his ed. of Horace 
(1753) as a Dissertation on Poetical Imitation. (Mo. Rev., Feb., 1758, 18:114-125.) 
He handled two questions. (1) “Whether what we commonly take for Imitations 
may not, with probability enough, for the most part, be accounted for from general 
causes.” (2) “Whether, in the case of confessed imitations, any certain and neces- 
sary conclusions hold to the disadvantage of the natural Genius of the imitator.” 
He felt that Milton needed not to imitate, but was able to draw, with the ancients, 
upon the original treasures of nature. 

^Richardson's Correspondence , vi, 214-225, Nov., 1752. 

M Johnson's Letters (March 8, 1753). Boswell's Life (Hill), I, 253. Warton 
wrote 24 papers. 

97 The Adventurer, Oct. 23, 1753. Brit. Essayists, 1823, 101, vol. 21. 

Warton regarded the description of Eden (Bk. 4), and the battle of the 
angels (Bk. 6) too much of the land of Romance to have “relative beauty as pic- 
tures of nature.” “I think the sublimity of this genius much more visible in the 
first appearance of the fallen angels ; the debates of the infernal peers ; the passage 
of Satan through the dominion of Chaos and his adventure with Sin and Death; 
the mission of Raphael to Adam; the conversations between Adam and his wife; 
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“Night Pieces” of Milton (Paradise Lost IV), Homer, and Shakespeare, 
were compared, and correlated with the writings of Young and Col- 
lins.* 8 Deane Swift (d. 1783) devoted a section to Milton (1755) :** 
and Thomas Warton laid considerable emphasis npon the values of Mil- 
ton and their relations to popular taste, 100 and took Dryden severely 
to task for wanting “a just idea of Milton’s greatness.” 

Two unique productions in criticism appeared in the sixth decade 
of the century, one favorable, the other unfavorable, to Milton. The 
first of these was Joseph Warton ’s Essay on the Writings and Genius 
of Pope (1756) ; which, because of its constant comparisons, was almost 
as much an ll Essay on Paradise Lost." This Essay was a very pro- 
nounced attack upon the pseudo-classical school of poets, and did much 
to identify clearly and definitely the multiplied Miltonic interests with 
the advancing sentiments of Romanticism. 

Warton held that “our English poets may be disposed in four different classes 
and degrees." (i) Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, and at some distance Otway 
and Lee. (a) Dryden, Donne, Denham, Cowley, Congreve. (3) Those character- 
ized by wit and elegance of taste, Prior, Parnell, Swift, Fenton. (4) The mere 
versifiers, Pitt, Sandys, Fairfax, Brown, Buckingham, Lansdown. His problem 
was then to place Pope in this classification. Every one of these classes, except 
the first, was attacked by the critic of this work. 101 

Warton regarded sublimity and the pathetic essential to great poetry. He ex- 
tolled blank verse, and exalted Milton above Pope in respect to the passions. He 
believed the Italian models of Shakespeare and Milton superior to the French 
models, and regarded the Paradise Lost as better than Voltaire's Henriade. He 


the creation; the account which Adam gives of his first sensations, and of the 
approach of Eve from the hand of her Creator; the whole behavior of Adam and 
Eve after their first transgression; and the prospect of the various states of the 
world, and history of man exhibited in a vision to Adam." 

He censured Milton's inconsistency respecting Adam’s ignorance at various 
times; his failure to describe elaborately the Tree of Life; his failure to satisfy 
expectations of a battle between Satan and the guardian angel (iv, end) ; “Among 
innumerable beauties," Warton thought, “the most transcendent is the speech of 
Satan at the beginning of the 9th book;" which Warton is more particular to 
emphasize because it was omitted by Addison. 

98 John Gilbert Cooper (1723-1769). Letters on Taste (Letter vii), ed. 1755. 
This work was praised by Johnson. Cf. also a Review of Letters on Taste, in the 
Mo. Rev., Jan. 1762, 26:13, where Milton and Shakespeare are “beyond any of 
their modern rivals" in ability to portray the human heart, and to describe “every 
object in nature." 

"Essay on the Life, Writings, and Character of Jonathan Swift (i 7 SS). Sec- 
tion xv. 

loo Ohs. on the Fairy Queene of Spenser (1754), vol. II, Section x, 107-8. This 
was quoted in the Cr. Rev., Sept., 1763, 16:225. 

lol Mo. Rev., June, 1756, 14:528-554; July, 15:52-78. 
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finally consented to allow Pope “a place next to Milton, and just above Dryden.” 
Warton's second volume did not appear until 1782. Meantime there had appeared, 
from the pen of Percival Stockdale, An Enquiry Into the Nature and Genuine 
Laws of Poetry; including a particular Defence of the Writings, and Genius of 
Mr. Pope (1778). This was recognized at once as a reply to Dr. Warton. The 
Doctor had affirmed that no “process of critical chemistry” could reduce a passage 
of Paradise Lost to the low levels of tameless prose. Among other things, Stock- 
dale attempted to prove the contrary by a prose rendering of certain passages of 
Milton. Of course all this controversy furnished materials for popular entertain- 
ment in contemporary criticism. 102 

The other curious product of the critic’s art suggests, in several 
respects, a re-action against these views of Warton. The work is known 
in history as The Poetical Scale (1758), and was probably the work of 
Goldsmith. 103 The Scale was not in itself very much adverse to Mil- 
ton. 104 Nor was the author’s conception of versification wanting in 

102 Cr. Rev., Feb., 1782, 53:97-108; Aug., 1778, 46:120-4. 

103 Published in The Lit. Mag., Jan., 1758. Works of O. Goldsmith (J. W. M. 
Gibbs), iv, 417-428. The invention of the poetical scale was, however, attributed by 
J. Debrett (d. 1822) to Akenside. Debrett printed two imitations of this Scale; 
Scale of Modern Beauty, and Scale of Modem Talent (both 1792). In the latter, 
Burke, Sheridan, Cowper, and Tickell were highest among 22. (An Asylum for 
Fugitive Pieces, 1795, 4 :70-72.) 

104 The Poetical Scale (1758). 

The idea of the Scale is to grade the poets on a basis of 20 as perfect, under 
the four heads of Genius, Judgment, Learning, and Versification. 

Genius Judgment Learning Versification 


Chaucer 

(1340-1400) 

16 

12 

10 

14 

Spenser 

(1552-1599) 

18 

12 

14 

18 

Drayton 

(1563-1630 

10 

11 

16 

13 

Shakespeare 

(1564-1616) 

19 

14 

14 

19 

Johnson (B?) (1573-1637) 

16 

18 

1 7 

8 

Cowley 

(1618-1667) 

1 7 

17 

15 

1 7 

Waller 

(1618-1687) 

12 

12 

10 

16 

Fairfax 

( 1635) 

12 

12 

14 

13 

Otway 

(1653-1685) 

1 7 

10 

10 

1 7 

Milton 

(1608-1674) 

18 

16 

1 7 

18 

Lee 

(1653-1692) 

16 

10 

10 

15 

Dryden 

(1631-1700) 

18 

16 

1 7 

18 

Congreve 

(1673-1729) 

15 

16 

14 

14 

Vanbrugh 

(1664-1726) 

14 

15 

14 

10 

Steele 

(1672-1729) 

10 

15 

13 

10 

Addison 

(1672-1719) 

16 

18 

1 7 

1 7 

Prior 

(1688-1721) 

16 

16 

15 

1 7 

Swift 

(1667-1745) 

18 

16 

16 

16 
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truth and liberality. 10 '* But the Miscellaneous Thoughts on English 
Poets , which formed the Sequel to the numerical part, was not so favor- 
able. The Sequel is concerned almost entirely with the comparison of 
Milton as a poet (on the basis of Paradise Lost) with Shakespeare. The 
criticism of Milton was delivered in the same severe spirit of political 
animosity as that which characterized the later Life of Milton by Dr. 
Johnson. 106 Naturally enough, therefore, this Scale was afterwards at- 
tributed to that eminent biographer, as a part of his “deliberate 
malice/’ 107 

An attempt to advance liberalism at the expense of pseudo-classical 
views, applauded by contemporary criticism, was made in the very pop- 
ular Dialogues of the Dead (1760), by Geo. Lord Lyttelton (1709-1773), 
whose sympathies with Milton were strong and various. In Dialogue 




Genius 

Judgment 

Learning 

Versification 

Pope 

(1688-1744) 

18 

18 

15 

19 

Thomson 

(1700-1748) 

16 

16 

14 

17 

Gay 

(>683-1732) 

14 

16 

14 

16 

Butler 

(1612-1680) 

17 

16 

14 

16 

Beau-Fletch 


14 

16 

16 

12 

Hill 

(1684-1750) 

16 

12 

13 

1 7 

Rowe 

(1673-1718) 

14 

16 

15 

16 

Farquhar 

(1678-1707) 

15 

16 

10 

10 

Garth 

( 1660-1718) 

16 

16 

12 

16 

Southern 

(1660-1741) 

15 

15 

11 

14 

Hughes 

( 1677-1720) 

15 

16 

1 3 

16 


i 05 “V erS ifi C ati O n is not only that harmony of numbers which renders a com- 
position, whether in rhyme or blank verse, agreeable to the ear, but a just connec- 
tion between the expression and the sentiment, resulting entirely from the energy 
of the latter, and so happily adapted that they seem created for that very purpose, 
and not to be altered but for the worse.” 

10 ®If this is the work of Goldsmith, his spirit must have undergone a rapid 
change in respect to Milton. In the Memoirs of M. dc Voltaire (1759), Goldsmith 
seems to cite with approval Voltaire’s exaltation of Milton Furthermore, he holds 
that the Henriade “sinks infinitely below Milton, yet it will be sufficient to give its 
author immortality.” ( Works , ed. Gibbs, 4:31-35.) In The Citisen of the World 
(1762), Letter XL, Goldsmith praised blank verse very highly. Perhaps the real 
conviction of the author was indicated in Letter XIII of the Citisen of the World. 
Therein he found, in Poet’s Corner in Westminster Abbey, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Prior, and Drayton. Drayton was “never heard of before.” The other three were 
allowed their places unquestioned. The discourse was concerned with Pope’s ab- 
sence. The author attributed this to a want of appreciation of his excellency, and 
to personal hate which obscured that excellence. (Works, Murray , 1854, vol. II.) 

107 Johnson denied any connection with this Scale. Jas. Prior, Life of O. Gold- 
smith , 1837, I, 233-234. 
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XIV, he had Pope and Boileau to discuss the “Epick Poet Milton.” 
Boileau was represented as confident that Longinus would have pre- 
ferred Milton to Homer on the grounds of sublimity. Pope replied: 
“The bright and excessive blaze of poetical fire, which shines in so many 
parts of Paradise Lost , will hardly permit the dazzled eye to see its 
faults.” Pope proposed to explain the early unpopularity of Paradise 
Lost on the grounds of politics; but Boileau considered that the Nation 
had made Milton good amends. 108 

After these Dialogues, there were two other popularizing perform- 
ances in criticism. The next year (1761), William Massey published 
Remarks upon Milt on 9 s Paradise Lost , historical, geographical, critical , 
philological and explanatory. The work was severely censured as worth- 
less, by the Monthly Review, and praised for its public spirit by the 
Critical Review. Massey had printed separately Newton’s Notes , for 
economy’s sake, since “Paradise Lost, in some form or other, is in most 
people ’8 hands.” 109 The other work was A Familiar Explanation of 
Milton, held to be of small value. 110 John Scott (1730-83), of Am well, 
also prepared “strictures” on Milton and others sometime prior to 
1776. 111 

This mid-century transitional period gave considerable attention to 
certain lines of study that had a more or less direct bearing upon litera- 
ture. The period was essentially one of preparation. The materials 
and dominant spirit of literature were not without serious consideration. 
Much of poetry itself rose little above the level of experimentation. The 
dictionary, the grammar, the formal treatise on composition, eloquence, 
and criticism, were typical products of the time. Perhaps the most 
discussed literary form was the epic. But opinion was unsettled. Half- 
formulated Romantic tendencies were rapidly undermining the strong- 
holds of the classical faction. Among the few things about which there 
was little difference of opinion, was Milton’s magnificence in Paradise 
Lost. Because of its many points of sympathetic contact, and its com- 
mon familiarity, this poem entered into almost every form of thought, 
and fastened its hold more firmly upon the national mind, and heart, 
and life. 

Even Dr. Johnson did not escape this permeating influence of 

10S Misc. Works. 1776, II, 196-7. The Dialogues were previously published in 
1760, and 1765. Cf. Cr. Rev., May, 1760, 9:390-3, and June, p. 494 (Mo. Cat., 30). 

109 Mo. Rev., Appndx, 1761, 25:497-8. Cr. Rev., May, 1762, 13:433. 

110 Rev. Wm. Dodd (1729-1777). “One half of the book at least is filled with 
Mr. Addison’s Critique .... a kind of plagiarism much practiced.” (Cr. Rev., 
May, 1762, 13:433.) “Alas! poor Milton! who knows but thou mayst yet be trans- 
formed into a spelling-book!” (Mo. Rev., June, 1762, 26:478.) 

111 Anderson, Brit. Poets, 11:723. 
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Milton’s Epic. In his Dictionary of the English Language (1755), 
which is itself remotely connected with the Romantic appeal to first 
principles, he drew 7.8% of his literary illustrations from Milton. 112 
The classical Burke illuminated his ideas of the Sublime and the Beauti- 
ful (1756) from this same exalted source. 118 James Moor, discussing 
the Influence of Philosophy upon the Fine Arts, could find nothing 
better with which to compare the ideal beauty of Morality as treated 
by Socrates and Euripides, than the grace and beauty of Milton’s Eve. 114 

The Epic of Milton was guarded with zealous care. William Wilkie 
(1721-1772), whose Miltonic interests dated at least as far back as his 
student days, was taken to task for re-asserting some old views about 
Paradise Lost . He said “the machinery overshadowed the human char- 
acters, and that the heroes of the poem are all of the immortals.” This 
he attempted to justify by references to the irregularity of the poem, 
and by affirming it tragic in plot and epic in dress and machinery. 115 
With consummate spirit, a French critic, for his contempt of “our 
Milton” as an epic poet, was branded with stupidity and ignorance. 116 
Perhaps this resentment was what gave rise to the caution of R. Keding- 
ton (1760). “Some,” he said, “have not scrupled to prefer Milton to 
the Grecian and Roman Bards ; and whosoever at this time ventures to 
cast at his Paradise Lost, must whisper his criticism with caution.” 117 
The Art of Poetry on a New Plan, which introduced the method of 
mixing precepts with examples, condemned other poets as not worthy 
to appear as authorities with Milton, Dryden, Pope, Thomson, Akenside, 
&c. 118 

Lord Karnes, in order to illustrate ten chapters in his Elements of 
Criticism (1762), drew more or less heavily upon “our incomparable 
Milton.” 119 Daniel Webb (1719-1798), in his Remarks on the Beauties 

112 Johnson drew from Shakespeare 15.6%, Dryden 9.2%, Milton 7.8%, Addi- 
son 4.3%, Pope 3.5%, Spenser 2.9%. This estimate is based upon an actual count 
of almost 10,000 consecutive examples. In this count the King James Bible would 
rank, perhaps, between Addison and Milton. 

118 Burke quoted only P. L. and Allegro, and these in the ratio of 4 to 1. 

114 Jas. Moor, LL.D. (1712-1779). Essays ; Read at a Literary Society. Essay 
I. Mo. Rev., Feb., 1760, 22:107-118. P. L., 8:482-9. 

lls Preface to The Epigoniad (1757). Anderson, Br. Pts., vol. xi, pp. ix, xvii, 5. 
Answered in An Essay on the Epigoniad , Wherein the Author’s Abuse of Milton 
is examined. Edinburgh, J 757 - 

116 Tableaux tires de iTliads, de I'Odyssee d’Homere, et de VEneide de Virigile ; 
avec des observations generates sur le costume. Cr. Rev., Sept., 1757, 4:263-264. 

117 R. Kedington (d. 1760). Dissertation on the Iliad of Homer (1759). Mo. 
Rev., Feb., 1760, 22:118-128. 

118 Compiled by John Newbery (1713-1767). Revised by Goldsmith. Com- 
mended, Cr. Rev., May, 1762, 13:429-430. 

ll9 Henry Home (1696-1782). Ed. 1785, 2 vols. Edinburgh. 
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of Poetry (1762), and later in the Observations on the Correspondence 
between Poetry and Music (1769), reveled in Paradise Lost ; in the 
former, because of his own special bias for blank verse; and in the 
latter, because Milton had exhausted the ability of the English language 
to reach the sweetness of sound, or dignity of motion in the Greek 
measures. 120 Edward Watkinson allowed that “ Exact propriety, just 
thoughts, correct elocution, polished numbers, may have been discerned 
in a thousand: but this poetical fire, this vivida vis animi, (found) in 
very few, in Milton, glows like a furnace, kept up to an uncommon 
fervour, by the force of art.” “When Milton appeared, the pride of 
Greece was humbled.” “Our language sunk under Milton (unable to 
convey a just idea of the force and fire of his genius, the sublimity of 
his flights, and the strength of his imagination).” 121 

Hugh Blair (1718-1800), whose sympathies with the liberals in 
literature were rather pronounced, seemed to regard Paradise Lost as 
the very embodiment of that freedom essential to literary greatness. He 
said, “Milton has chalked out for himself a new and very extraordinary 

road in poetry The subject which he has chosen suited the 

daring sublimity of his genius. It was a subject for which Milton alone 
was fitted and in the conduct of it he has shown a stretch both of 
imagination and invention which is perfectly wonderful. . . . Milton’s 
great and distinguishing excellence is his sublimity. In this he perhaps 
excells Homer. Milton possesses more of a calm and amazing grand- 
eur.” 122 

This note of independent individualism, the exaltation of genius 
above all laws, was even more definitely sounded in connection with Dr. 
Thos. Leland ’s Dissertation on the Principles of Human Eloquence 
(1764). It was stoutly affirmed that the difference between Milton and 
Blackmore is not a matter of principles, but of execution. “The fine 
arts have no rule but genius to direct them.” Milton and Shakespeare 
were cited as proof that even antiquity may be excelled. 128 

From these last citations it will appear that Milton has lost noth- 
ing of that high rank which he earlier enjoyed, and that he lacks nothing 
of being in the forefront of the rising opposition to the pseudo-classieal 

120 Cr. Rev., May, 1762, 13:401-5. Mo. Rev., Nov., 1769, 41:321-8. 

121 An Essay on Criticism. This work was published in separate Parts, and 
received especially favorable notice in the Cr . Review , each Part being the first 
article in the issue in which it was reviewed. Part I (Jan., 1761); II, (Mar., 
1763) ; HI (July, 1763) ; IV (Jan., 1764) ; V (July, 1764) ; VI (Jan., 1765). 

122 Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres , ed. 1814 , sect xliv, pp. 503-6. Cf. 
also Lectures ii, iii, iv, xvi, xl, xlii. 

123 Thos. Leland, D.D. (1722-1785). A Dissertation. Cr. Rev., July, 1764, 
18:10-16. A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Thomas Leland. In which (his) Principles of 
Eloquence are criticised. Cr. Rev., Nov., 1764, 18:321-331. 
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school. It only remains to be shown that the interest in blank verse 
during this period was no less decisively in favor of popular acceptance 
and advancement. 

Verse criticism, during this period, presented two rather distinct 
lines of discussion, both of which involved the metrical qualities of 
Milton. The one approached verse from the structural standpoint, and 
concerned itself mainly with the laws that governed the making of 
“good verses/’ The other approached the subject from the standpoint 
of poetic effect, and concerned itself mainly with the problems of how 
best effects may be obtained. This is about the same as saying that one 
class of critics measured excellence by regard to poetic form; the other, 
by regard to poetic contents and effects. 

The former of these classes of critics contended mainly for that kind 
of poetic excellence that was begun by Denham and Waller, improved 
by Dryden, and perfected by Pope. Probably “the sovereignty of the 
couplet was doomed” by 1726 ; 124 but the force of its authority was long 
felt in the criticism which it inspired. True to the spirit of the pseudo- 
classical school, this class of critics began by laying down a priori defi- 
nitions of what poetry, or verse, should be. They had no serious thought 
of any historical appeal for their conceptions, which were merely pre- 
conceived notions with only a measure of truth in them. Verse was 
this, or that, or something else, which meant usually that it was regular 
mathematical heroic measure, heightened into poetry by some special 
quality, as the affinity of the line with musical qualities. To these arbi- 
trary conceptions all verse must conform, or else it was bad. Every- 
where the structural basis of poetry was regularity. This, at least, is 
the case in the beginning of this period. But this structural basis is 
broadened, by recognition of poetic facts, until the two lines of criticism 
begin to meet in such critics as Kames and Webb (1762). It was this 
constant coming together of the two views that gave special significance 
to blank verse as the poetical vehicle of Romanticism. 

To these formalists in the beginning of this period, belonged the 
work of “slashing Bentley,” w r ho murdered Milton in the person of a 
fabulous Editor. Only less barbarous was that criticism of Milton 
which arose upon the appearance of Glover’s Leonidas (1737). This 
poem was in blank verse, but monotonously “regular.” Herein lay its 
excellence, as then viewed by some critics. An “old man,” who placed 
his Homer next his Bible, and Virgil and Milton next his Homer, con- 
tributed a paper in praise of Lenoidas. First of all, he was “surprised” 
that he could understand the language of the poem, “which, for a 
writer of blank verse, is a very unusual condescension to his readers.” 
But, more to the point here, he declared the versification of Glover 

124 Phelps, The Beginnings of the Eng. Rom. Movement , p. 36. 
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superior to that of Milton — a statement for which Nathan Drake 
expressed his contempt by the addition of an exclamation point. 125 

But a more considerable contribution was that of Dr. Henry Pem- 
berton (1694-1771), entitled Observations on Poetry, especially Epic , 
Occasioned by Leonidas (1738). He was possessed with the same spirit 
of formal excellence, fancied that he knew, ipse dixit, just what poetry 
ought to be; and, because Paradise Lost was not that, it must be con- 
demned. This criticism gave rise in the same year to the popular papers 
by Samuel Say (1676-1743), published posthumously by William Dun- 
combe (1745), in defence of Milton. With The Poems of Say, there 
were “Two Critical Essays,” the first on Rhythm in General, and the 
second on the Rhythm of Paradise Lost . He turned to ridicule the 
criticisms of Bentley, and defended the variety and freedom of Milton 
as an excellence, in reply to the strictures of the ‘‘Leonidas group.” 
The preceding year (1744), James Harris (1709-1780) insisted that 
poetry had a charm, “arising from its numbers only.” This he illus- 
trated from Paradise Lost, where he found also the “few pure iambics 
of the syllabic sort” in the English language. He also praised the Com- 
panion Poems, and regarded Milton as the highest object of esthetic 
enjoyment, calling for culture and critical powers. 128 

A disciple of Pemberton, who became greater than his master, was 
John Mason (1706-1763), who published his Essays on the Power and 
Harmony of Numbers in 1749 (2nd. edition in 1761). He was inter- 
ested in the musical values of verse, and admitted some variations in 
deference to Milton, whom he regarded as a “great master of poetic 
numbers,” but “not without his faults.” But even this measure of 
liberality was tabooed by Dr. Johnson, who insisted that the rigid regu- 
larity of “our versification admits of few licenses.” 127 

These dictatorial critics, whose orthodoxy in verse had no support 
in historical fact, could not long hold a position of authority, when the 
tendency of the times demanded such support. The formal recognition 
of this fact appeared in Lord Karnes, who produced his Elements of 
Criticism in 1762. With him, the structural foundation of English 
verse was regularity. The time element was also observed in versifica- 
tion. The essential difference between verse and prose was the degree 
of perfection involved and the observation of “certain inflexible laws.” 
He praised Pope, especially in his Rape of the Lock, for perfection of 

125 0 n The Leonidas of Glover. Common Sense, April 9, 1737. See Drake's 
Gleaner (1811). No. 36. Vol. I, 293-305. 

12 *Three Treatises (1744). Chap. v. Cf. also The Works (1841), pp. 403, 
41 h 45 3. 

127 Diet, of the Eng. Language (1755). Historical Introduction. Section on 
Prosody. 
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Versification. But all these elements of regularity are rather taken for 
granted as the fundamental basis of verse. Karnes formally announced 
in his Introduction that this work was to be inductive. He did not 
dictate what poetry should be, but appealed to history to see what 
poetry really is. This appeal brought him into contact with the masters. 
His weakness appeared in pronouncing Shakespeare i ‘ a sort of measured 
prose ;” his redemption was in praising Milton’s “richest melody” and 
“sublimest sentiments.” His real significance, however, was in his mak- 
ing the basic regularity of poetry bow in service to the demands of 
sentiment. This enthroning of substance above form led him to assign 
several reasons, which a contemporary critic regarded unanswerable, 
“why blank verse is preferable to rhyme, where force and elevation of 
language is requisite.” 128 Content then is the determining factor in 
poetry. Verse form is a means and not an end ; and greatness of poetry 
depends upon the greatness of mind, the exaltation of soul, the loftiness 
of the message that the verse brings to men. In this general view, it 
will be seen that Karnes was seconded by Webb ; and the two constitute 
a landslide from regularity to the side of Milton, liberality, and blank 
verse. 

The other line of criticism was followed by those who continued 
from the earlier period to champion the cause of blank verse directly in 
opposition to the couplet. This provoked some overbold assertion of 
confidence on the part of the formalists (Trib. 58), but the liberal ranks 
of blank verse were constantly recruited, and the movement increased 
rapidly in strength during this period. 

The essential difference in the two schools may be stated in various 
terms of antagonism, according to the point of view. It was blank verse 
versus heroic couplet, reason versus imagination, Milton versus Pope, 
authority versus individualism, arbitrary dictum versus historical facts, 
form versus content, progress versus conservatism, dawn versus twi- 
light, liberty versus shackles, and so on inexhaustibly. But all of this 
means that the nation was weary of the worn out monotony of the 
couplet, and wanted a new, liberal, and hopeful medium of poetic 
expression. 

This was the period when the serious battle was fought and won, 
though there were later attacks from the defeated ranks of the couplet. 
The blank verse poems of Philips and Thomson continued to be popular. 
Much strength was added to the cause of liberal versification in the 
popular blank verse productions of Warton, Blair, Young, and others, 

128 Henry Home (1696-1782), Lord Karnes. Elements of Criticism. Intro- 
duction, and Chapter xviii on ‘‘Beauty of Language.” Many other chapters have 
matter on Milton. See also the Mo. Rev., July, 1762, 27:13-24. 
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in 1740-1750. By 1744 a poetical wit was telling the secrets of Par- 
nassus, how, 

With jingling Rhimes together tied, 

A Shameful Dearth of Sense we hide. (Trib. 72.) 

Everywhere the advocates of blank verse laid increasing emphasis 
upon content as opposed to mere poetic form: the imaginative appeal 
and poetic spirit were held essential. Aaron Hill ’s Advice to the Poets 
was published, and reviewed at length in 1754. Among other things, 
the Review quoted the following significant Motto of the poem: 

Shame on your jugling, ye soft sons of rhyme, 

Tuneful consumers of your readers’ time! 

Fancy’s light dwarfs! whose feather- footed strains, 

Dance in wild windings, through a waste of brains : 

Your’s is the guilt of all, who judging wrong, 

Mistake tun’d nonsense for the poet’s song. 129 

The substance of the song as the determining factor received no 
little emphasis from the pen of John Byrom (1692-1763). In his 
Thought on Rhyme and Blank Verse (1755), he seemed at first to favor 
rhyme, attributing the 4 ‘ craze ’ ’ for blank verse to the study of Homer, 
Virgil, Horace and plays. But he came to the final conclusion that 

'Tis the subject, in fine, in the matter of song, 

That makes a blank verse, or a rhyme to be wrong. 180 

The Contest (1755), which contained a preface in favor of blank 
verse, illustrated with an original Ode by Roger Comberback, and a 
defence of Rhyme, supported by an Eclogue by Dr. John Byrom, pro- 
voked the same general sentiment from the Monthly Review . The critic 
conceded that “rhyme may be, and often is, without poetry, as poetry 
may be without rhyme.” He felt, however, that rhyme belonged to the 
genius of the English Language, and being more difficult, was a better 
test of poetical ability. 131 That rhyme was felt to be the medium for 

129 Mo. Rev., Jan., 1754, 10:16-30. 

130 Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 15:206-20 7. 

181 Mo. Rev., Aug., 1755, 13 : 95 - 99 * 

This critic attributed the charms of Shakespeare and Milton to “the animated 
beauty of their descriptions, and that justness and elevation of their sentiments, 
which feast the imagination, and possess the judgment so completely, that the 
absence of this organic gratification is scarcely adverted to.” 
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expressing trivial content, is quite evident in the following taunt: 

Beaumont and Fletcher : [great] 

Till fashion drove, in a refining age, 

Virtue from the court, and nature from the stage. 

Then nonsense, in heroics, seem’d sublime; 

Kings rav’d in couplets, and maids sigh’d in rhyme. 132 , 

Perhaps the most effective attempt to enthrone blank verse over the 
couplet was made in Warton's Essay upon Pope (1756), already consid- 
ered in this chapter. Warton was thoroughly imbued with Romantic 
tendencies, and applauded the freer mode far above that which shackled 
the imaginative element in verse. The next year (1757), Thomas New- 
comb rendered Hervey’s Contemplations on A Flower-Garden into 
blank verse, and was censured for leaving remnants of rhyme, 4 ‘which 
show always a bad effect in blank verse.” 133 In the same year, Robert 
Colvill (d. 1788) argued that blank verse was “suited to every species 
of composition, from the highest sublime down to very chit-chat,” and 
gave an example of the latter extreme (Trib. 117). But a Reviewer of 
Gray's Odes (1757) stoutly contended that experiments showed the 
necessity of rhyme in English Odes. 134 

Few men spoke more distinctly on this subject than Dr. Edward 
Young (1683-1765), in his Conjectures on Original Composition (1758). 
No one, perhaps, was in position to speak with more authority. Being 
older than Pope, Dr. Young had seen the school of the couplets rise, 
reach its highest point, and then decay. He was a student of his times, 
who marched in the front ranks of progress. He had attained some 
distinction in the pseudo-classical school, as a poet, and deserted that 
school only to attain higher poetic honours in the Romantic school. 
These Conjectures were designed to foster the forward movement. In- 
cidentally he discussed the typical modes of poetic expression. As a 
scholar, he spoke the mature conviction of careful observation. As a 
poet, he infused into his words the conviction of broad experience. His 
pronouncement may be regarded, therefore, as the pivot on which the 
Century swung around in respect to versification in favor of the Ro- 
mantic freedom of blank verse. Henceforth the couplet was on the 
defensive; while the triumphant Romanticists calmly conceded certain 
real, but inferior, merits to the restraints of rhyme. 

Dr. Young happily brought the full force of the Romantic argu- 
ments into play by choosing to make his attack directly upon Pope's 

132 George Colman (1732-1794). Prologue to Philaster. Upon Powell’s first 
appearance at Drury Lane, Oct. 8, 1763. Bell's Brit. Theatre, ed. i797> vol. 18, pp. 
xiii-xiv. For emphasis upon content, see Trib. 134. 

138 Cr. Rev., July, 1757, 4:67. 

134 Mo. Rev., Sept., 1757, 17:239-243. 
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Translation of the Iliad . Speaking of that performance, Young said : 

“Had Milton never wrote, Pope would have been less to blame; but when in 
Milton’s genius, Homer, as it were, personally rose to forbid Britons doing him 
that ignoble wrong, it is less pardonable, by that effeminate decoration, to put 
Achilles in petticoats a second time. How much nobler had it been, if his numbers 
had rolled on in full flow, thro* the various modulations of masculine melody, 
into those grandeurs of solemn sound which are indispensably demanded by the 
native dignity of heroic song! How much nobler if he had resisted the tempta- 
tions of that Gothic demon which modern poesy, tasting, became mortal ! 

Harmony, as well as eloquence, is essential to poesy; and a murder of his music 
is putting half Homer to death. ‘Blank’ is a term of diminution; what we mean 
by ‘blank verse’ is verse, un fallen, uncursed; verse reclaimed, reinthroned in the 
true language of Gods; who never thundered, nor suffered their Homer to thunder, 
in rhyme.” Again, speaking of Dryden, he says, “The demonstration of his no- 
taste for the buskin are his tragedies fringed with rhyme ; which in epic poetry 
is a sore disease, in the tragic absolute death. To Dryden’s enormity, Pope’s was 
a slight offence . . . ‘Must rhyme,’ then you say, ‘be banished?’ I wish the nature 
of our language could bear its entire expulsion ; but our lesser poetry stands in 
need of a toleration for it; it raises that, but sinks the great; as Spangles adorn 
children, but expose men.” 135 

The immediate effects of this bold stand on the part of the most 
popular living poet were evident in the spirit of quiescence on the one 
hand, and of confidence on the other, that henceforth prevailed. In 
May of that year (1758) a Reviewer of Armstrong's Sketches held that 
transpositions were in harmony with the English language, and “that 
all our best English poems may be reduced to some standard of antient 
measure, especially the poem Paradise Lost. 136 In December a high 
claim was made fou blank verse excellence in didactic poetry, when 
another critic was “surprised" that Dr. William Kenrick (1725-1779), 
in his Epistles, Philosophical and Moral, written in octosyllabics, “should 
have confined himself to the fetters of rhyme, an attention to which 
must of necessity cramp expression, and sometimes render the author’s 
meaning obscure and ambiguous.’’ 137 

Gray showed an interest in this question of verse freedom, not 
unfavorable to advancement — “Gray disliked Akenside, and in general 
all poetry in blank verse, except Paradise Lost.” But Gray was im- 
pressed with the spirit of liberal versification in Milton’s earlier rhymed 
verse, and felt that England owed her deliverance from the modern 

135 Conjectures , 565, 574. Quoted by Phelps, Beginnings of Romanticism, 43-44. 

138 Launcelot Temple (John Armstrong, 1709-1779), Sketches , or Essays on 
Various Subjects. London, 1758. Cr. Rev., May, 1758, 5:380-386. 

137 Cr. Rev., Dec., 1758, 6:439-453. 
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fetters, to the influence of Spenser and Milton’s Paradise Lost. 1 ** Gold- 
smith, who was never consistent in anything, deplored the modern vogue 
of blank verse (1759), left rhyme out of his definition of poetry (1760), 
decried all modern verse (1770), and himself wrote in endless couplets. 189 
Samuel Bishop (1731-1795), in his Epigrams (ccviii), rather pithily 
questioned, 

If rhyme, or blank verse, in our day, 

Serves Poetry's purpose worst ! 

The Monthly Review defended “The dignity of blank verse,” and 
declared the mode potentially popular. “The easy harmony of lyric 
poetry,” it was claimed, “is not more readily caught by the unbraced 
ear of age, than the swelling grandeur of Miltonic numbers.” 140 The 
historical appeal was pronounced in the antiquarian mind of Bishop 
Percy (1729-1811), who, while editing the Poems of Surrey (1763), 
gave specimens of all blank verse before Milton. 

The influence of such claims and such appeal at just this point 
cannot be overestimated. Gradually the spirit of the times had risen 
to the consummate statement of Dr. Young. The venerable Doctor had 
used Milton’s excellence as a means of exposing Pope’s weakness in 
dealing with the Ancients, had branded the French innovations of the 
Kestoration even in the hands of Dryden as monstrous, and had as- 
signed rhyme to the sphere of small poetry. Here it was claimed that 
blank verse was essentially the possession of the people; and Percy 
showed in his collected specimens that it was a part of their national 
tradition, which was felt to bring them nearest to the glory of the 
Ancients. As all that was essentially English must have thrilled secretly 
upon the appearance of Paradise Lost in the old form of native excel- 
lence, so all here must have openly rejoiced at these advances as the 
effectual emancipation of the Nation from the foreign and barbarous 
bondage of rhyming. 

The force of Dr. Young’s position appeared plainly in the Elements 
of Criticism (1762), by Lord Karnes, already considered. It was even 
stronger in the Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry , by Daniel Webb 
(1719-1798), published in the same year, and in his Observations on the 
Correspondence between Poetry and Music (1769). He was, like Karnes, 

188 Gray, To Richard West (1742), ed. Gosse (1884), II, 108; The Works 
(1884), II, 164, quoted from Mitford’s Ed. (1816); Obs. on Eng . Metre (1760-1). 
Works , I, 332-333, 335- 

189 Present State of Polite Learning (1759). Chapter x. Murray ed., II, 52. 
Citizen of the World (1760), Letter 40. Dedication to The Traveller (1765). 
Murray, I, 1-4. The Life of Parnell , III, 126-145. Note 112 above. 

140 Criticism of Resignation, in Two Parts, &c. Mo. Rev., June, 1762, 26:462ft. 
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a believer in regularity as the formal basis of verse ; but even more than 
Karnes, Webb held that regularity must bow to the needs of content and 
expression. 

Webb's Remarks , which are said to be “both judicious and ingenious,” are 
very important in this connection. His criticism is introduced in the form of a 
dialogue between Rhyme and Blank Verse. His evident object is to exalt the 
merits of blank verse, and to expose the defects of rhyme. The latter, for want 
of liberality, he declared deficient for nature, truth, and music. He argued that 
the couplet is incapable of such a variety in its harmony as Blank Verse; but 
poets of an ordinary genius should never give it up. “Yet let not bards of sub- 
lime powers sacrifice their noble fire to an empty jingle. Let them unfold their 
lofty images in a continued strain of unlimited harmony, and in a superior majesty 
of Miltonic numbers.” The couplet was held to tame enthusiasm, and to compel 
littleness of scenery. But Blank Verse admitted great force and variety, and 
allowed a better expression of passions. 

Webb “agrees with all men of taste and judgment,” according to the Critical 
Review, “to prefer” blank verse to rhyme. He held that “rhyme is not formed for 
those fine gradations which blank verse is capable of.” The freer mode was 
claimed to give (i) more dignified expressions of the subject; (2) greater variety 
of pause; (3) more variety of harmony, affording less leveling and more exalting 
effects, better breaks and transitions, better changes of passion, and both verbal 
and sentimental harmony, by the last meaning agreement between the sound or 
movement and the sense. 

The following criticism of Addison, heartily seconded by the Critical Review, 
was directed at the weakness of the couplet. “Accustomed as he was to the secure 
monotony of the couplet, he had neither the genius to bear him through, nor the 
courage to attempt the unbounded variety of the Miltonic measures.” He com- 
pared Addison to a weak bird of a straight flight, and Milton to “the eagle, won- 
derful in his soarings, (who) shows in his very stoops the power of his wings.” 141 

This author started with regularity as the basis of versification, but 
discussed the qualities of verse in terms of the Romantic spirit, exalted 
blank verse above the couplet, and identified the freer form with the 
advanced movement. Blank verse was held to be not only the form 
most proper to the sublime, but also to the natural, the liberal, to enthu- 
siasm, and to the passions. These views were asserted with the full con- 
fidence of popular support. The Monthly Review, not usually very 
sympathetic with blank verse, devoted sixteen pages to Webb’s publica- 
tion. This immediate interest was sanctioned by the later popularity 
of the work, which appeared in several editions. The Critical Review 

declared that this “elegant performance has a great deal of 

merit, without any fault but that of a fine day in autumn, of being too 
short.” 

With the acceptance of t^his work, one may regard the triumph of 

141 Mo. Rev., April, 1762, 26:282-298. Cr. Rev., May, 1762, 13:401-405. 
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blank verse complete, though the couplet was destined to one more 
death-struggle for existence. This period of commentaries and contro- 
versies has made Milton's substance the nation’s possession, and his 
verse-form the nation’s poetic voice. There this chapter leaves him in 
his popular supremacy. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Romantic Application op Milton, 1765-1801 

The former period having in large measure explained Milton’s 
Paradise Lost and popularized his Prose, and introduced his Minor 
Poems into familiarity, this period undertook the Romantic application 
of those materials. By this is meant mainly that Milton’s influence 
flows full into the main currents of this great life movement of the 
Eighteenth Century. For a hundred years his lofty utterances had 
gradually wrought themselves into the fibre of English, and even Conti- 
nental, life. Already their molding, directing, productive power had 
been felt. But during this period they came to their own in the richest 
fruitage of the Romantic Movement. A new day had dawned upon the 
world, a day of larger human sympathies, of better and brighter hopes; 
and the Romantic forces, with Milton much in the lead, were showing 
their right to occupy the new day. 

The Prose Works and Paradise Lost showed multiplied points of 
contact with the new movement, as will appear subsequently in this 
chapter. But the Minor Poems were narrowed largely to the limited 
sphere of poetic imitation, within which sphere their influence was Ro- 
mantic, and not unimportant. Considerable critical attention was given 
to these poems during the last quarter of the century, but this attention 
was more in the nature of scholarly research, than of Romantic emphasis. 

Samson Agonistes, which had been popular as an Oratorio in the 
preceding period, w r as, in this period, relegated to the scholar’s closet. 
Dr. James Beattie, in a foot-note to his Essay on Truth (1770), com- 
mended Samson as a new type of heroic character not in Homer, and 
the conception of Delilah as the perfection of * ‘ an alluring, insinuating, 
worthless woman.” 1 Perhaps this very note led Dr. Johnson (1779) to 
censure this Tragedy for revealing a want of knowledge in human 
nature in the ‘ 4 shades of character” and in “the combination of con- 
curring or the perplexity of contending passions.” 2 Riehard Cumber- 

1 James Beattie, LL.D. (1735-1803). An Essay on Truth (1776). II, 9211. 

-’Johnson, Life of Milton (Hill). I, 188-190. He reiterated the criticism of 
1751 (p- 171), allowing the Tragedy to have “many particular beauties, many just 
sentiments and striking lines : but it wants that power of attracting attention which 
a well-connected plan produces.” 
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land (1732-1811) in 1786, 8 and Sir John Hawkins (1719-1789) in 1787, 4 
undertook to defend Milton against these strictures of Johnson, “but 
with little success,’ * according to the Monthly Review. 

The Tragedy was translated into Greek (1788) by George Henry 
Glasse (d. 1809$, 6 and an abridgement of it for the stage was attempted 
by John Penn ten years later. 6 In 1790, the drama was closeted along 
with Glover’S Medea and Mason’s Elfrida and Caractacus ? This con- 
viction of the closet qualities of the play was emphatic in the mind of 
Thomas Green, who pronounced Samson “a noble poem, but a miserable 
drama.” 4 Thus Samson as a Tragedy passed through the Classical and 
Romantic movements of the Eighteenth Century with little more than 
the perfunctory attention of scholarly criticism. 

The earlier Poems of Milton continued to be widely imitated, the 
Sonnet revival was a distinct product of their influence, the Latin and 
Italian poems came into prominence, as already noticed in chapter II, 
and the other more important poems of the group attracted considerable 
attention on the part of scholarly research. 

The Monthly Review (1766) regarded it a “dangerous thing to 
attempt to translate the Companion Poems, whose merit in no small 
degree depends upon a felicity of expression.” 9 The next year, Gold- 
smith felt that the irregular measure of their introductions, “borrowed 
from the Italian — hurts an English ear.” 10 After these commonplaces 
it is refreshing to meet with a letter of Sir William Jones (1745-1794) 
To Lady Spencer (1769) giving a Description of Milton’s Residence at 
Forest Hill, three miles from Oxford, where Milton wrote the Com- 
panion Poems. 

3 Observer , No. 76. Brit. Essayists, 1823. 33: No. 76; 1827, 27:1-6. Cf. Mo. 
Rev., May, 1789, 80:410-414. 

^The Works of Samuel Johnson, LLD. (1787). Mo. Rev., July, 1787, 77:67-68. 

•This was a Greek-Latin edition, Oxford (1788), London (1789). It received 
an extensive review, concerned mainly with the fidelity and adequacy of the Trans- 
lation. Mo. Rev., 81:1-19, 97-1 1 1, 241-256. 

• Critical , Poetical and Dramatic Works, 2 vols. Elmsby. 1798. Vol. II. Mo. 
Rev., May, 1798* 107(26) :68-7i; Cr. Rev., Dec., 1798, n. s. 24:475-76. 

T F. Sayers, Dramatic Sketches of the Ancient Northern Mythology. 4to., pp. 
122 % Johnson, London, 1790. Evidently connected with the Romantic revival, but 
they were declared to be a sort of closet dramas, after the manner of Milton’s 
Samson, &e., with “several attempts at innovation.” 

•Thos. Green, Extracts from the Diary of a Lover of Literature . Under March 
8th, 1799. He liked Comus better, but preferred “the Gothic Architecture of Shake- 
speare.” Lycidas, for want of genuine sorrow, Green regarded “essentially defect- 
ive as a Monody.” 

•Mo. Rev., Feb., 1766, 34:166. 

t0 The Beauties of English Poesy. (1 767, 1776.) Cr. Rev., June, 1767, 23:408- 
411. Works (Murray, 1834). III. 436. 
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Perhaps few circumstances combine more lines of Miltonic and 
Romantic interests. Jones was a student of Milton's Prose. “He pur- 
sued in theory, and even executed in -practice, the plan of education 
projected by Milton; and boasted, that with the fortune of a peasant, 
he could give himself the education of a prince.” 11 At the age of 
twenty-three he had all the enthusiasm of an ardent Romanticist, with 
the instinct of the pilgrim, the love of the country, and a veneration for 
the relics of the past. He found his holiday diversion with Milton’s 
Minor Poems. He had on this occasion visited the sacred literary 
shrine, consecrated by the early residence and labors of Milton. There 
Jones amused himself with the several points of local contact with the 
L 9 AUegro and 11 Pensoroso. There he lingered fondly about the ruins 
of the old mansion where Milton had lived. Solemn thoughts of the 
great poet and of his vast meaning to the English world came into this 
young devotee’s mind. “The hawthorn in the dale,” and the nightin- 
gale groves “most musical, most melancholy,” vanished alike from his 
thoughts, while the serious Milton took full possession of his mind. The 
young enthusiast resolved to “repair this venerable mansion, and to 
make a festival for a circle of friends, in honor of Milton, the most 
perfect scholar, as well as the sublimest poet, that our country ever 
produced.” 12 How inevitable the transition! How patriotic and grate- 
ful the spirit! How Romantic the sentiment! That was indeed the 
way in which many were beginning to think of Milton. 

These Companion Poems were used as familiar illustrative ma- 
terials, 18 and were regarded, along with Paradise Lost, as an essential 

“Campbell, Specimens Brit. Poets. 1819. 7:205. 

12 To Lady Spencer, Sept. 7, 1769. C. D. Cleveland, A Comp, of Eng. Lit., 
1869. 698-700. 

18 At least three writers cited these poems to illustrate “the imitative power of 
articulate sounds”: Jas. Beattie (Essay on Truth), (ed. 1777, II, p. 308); Geo. 
Campbell ( Philosophy of Rhetoric, 1776. Cr. Rev., 42:184) ; Thos. Twining ( Disser . 
on Poetical Imitation, with Aristotle* s Treatise on Poetry , 1789. Cr. Rev., 68: 
358-366). The last quoted Comus also, and Beattie quoted the Comp. Poems nine 
times for various purposes in his Essay on Truth (1770). “Ten well adapted lines 
from II Penseroso of Milton” were in the first room of the “Hermitage” at Hagley 
Park. (Joseph Heeley, Letters on the Beauties of Hagley, Envil, and the Lea - 
sowes, Cr. Rev., July, 1777, 44:37.) Richardson wrote a paper ( Mirror , No. 24, 
April 17, 1779, Brit. Es ., 1823, 28 : No. 24), To Show the “Advantages which the 
Artist in the fine Arts has over Nature in the Assemblage and Arrangement of 
Objects; exemplified in Milton's Allegro and Penseroso.” The artist can control 
the selection of external sensuous objects that will harmonize with the internal 
feelings. This is well done by Milton. Beattie had noticed this excellence in his 
Essay on Truth (1770). 
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element in popular education. 14 The scholar's interest in the Minor 
Poems became prominent in 1772, and continued throughout the cen- 
tury. Comus was re-adapted that year, by George Coleman, into a sort 
of interlude that was fairly popular. But the main stimulus to the 
discussion of Milton's minor poetry was the publication, by the Rev. 
William Thompson, of The Works of Wm. Browne , (1591-1643). 

Browne's Shepherd’ s Pipe (1614, 1620) was composed of seven 
Eclogues. The fourth of these, a lament of the author for his deceased 
friend, Thomas Man wood, was supposed to have given Milton a sugges- 
tion for his Lycidas . Browne also wrote The Inner Temple Masque , 
which was acted Jan. 13, 1615, but never printed until this edition in 
1772. Thompson commended it for its “Strong and lively fancy" and 
suggested that 4 ‘Milton, in all probability, borrowed the idea of Comus 
from this excellent poem." The “probability" was generally allowed; 
and Thomas Warton's interest in the suggestion led finally, through 
various stages of his History, 10 and Editions of Milton, to his Account 
of the Origin of Comus, separately printed in 1799. 

At the risk of slightly repeating from Chapter IV, the criticism of 
Johnson's Life of Milton (1779) must be noticed here, for it was the 
touchstone of almost all that followed in the century. The Doctor's 
view of Samson Agonistes has already appeared in this chapter. It was 
adverse to Milton. So was Johnson's estimate of the smaller pieces and 
the Latin verses of Milton. Johnson did allow a grudging praise to the 
Companion Poems, and an ample measure of applause to Paradise Lost . 
But he poured forth his utmost bitterness against Comus and Lycidas. 

Comus was pronounced the greatest of the Juvenile performances. Milton 
was applauded for his “power of description and his vigour of sentiment, employed 
in the praise and defence of virtue. A work more truly poetical is rarely found. 

1A The Poetical Miscellany , printed by Becket (1762), for use in schools, began 
with selections from Milton, and drew, for the most part, from poets that were 
Romantically inclined. The editor presumed that “any sensible and unprejudiced 
parent will be better pleased to hear his son repeat 50 lines of Milton, &c., than 
500 lines of Ovid or Virgil.” This work was commended (Mo. Rev., Nov., 1762, 
27^390). Poems for Young Ladies (1767) formally recommended extracts from 
P. L . for girls ; and Cowper thought the' Comp. Poems and the Epic a good thing 
for boys. (To Wm. Unwin , Jan. 17, 1782.) The Reviews regarded any neglect of 
Milton as little less than stupid. Cf. Mrs. Madan’s Progress of Poetry (Cr. Rev., 
Mar., 1783, 55:231), and Jas. Hurdis’s Tears of Affection (1794). (Mo. Rev., 

96(15) :3i4- 

15 Another attempt was made in 1786 to find the source of Lycidas in Buchan- 
an's Desiderium Lutetiae. “T. H. W”. Gent. Mag., Sept.. 1786, 56(2) :i 1 10-1 1. 

18 Warton also went at some length into the similarities of Browne's Masque 
and Comus, in his Hist, of Eng. Poetry (1775). Hazlitt ed., Ill, 321. Cf. also the 
Cr. Rev., Feb., 1772, 33:118, for Thompson's view. 
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As a series of lines it is worthy of all the admiration with which the votaries of 
Milton have received it” “As a drama, it is deficient. The action is not proba- 
ble.” The discourse of the Spirit was thought too long. The Prologue in the 
woods was condemned. 17 The soliloquies of Comus and the Lady were considered 
elegant, but tedious. The whole “wants animation, and that quality which allures 
attention.” It is “a drama in the epick style, inelegantly splendid, and tediously in- 
structive.” (Ed. G. B. Hill, I, 167-169.) 

Lycidas, however, had no preamble of praise to ameliorate the strokes of cen- 
sure. “The diction is harsh, the rhyme uncertain, and the numbers unpleasing. What 
beauty there is we must therefore seek in the sentiments and the images. It is not 
to be considered as the effusion of real passion ; for passion runs not after remote 
allusions and obscure opinions.” “In this poem there is no nature, for there is no 
truth; there is no art, for there is nothing new.” The mixing of “sacred truths” 
was regarded as little short of sacrilege. (Ed. Hill, I, 163.) 

These strictures, together with the sinister reflection upon Milton’s 
religion, and the abuse of that poet for his political views, were as fire 
touched to the Romantic magazines. The explosion was immediate, and 
measured the strength of Milton’s hold upon English life in connection 
with the new movement. The nation that had, in the beginning of the 
Eighteenth Century, debated Milton’s Epic, doubted his religion, hated 
his prose, and ignored his Minor Poems, rose in reply to this last great 
voice of the old prejudice, and defended everything that was Miltonic. 

These friends of Milton and Romanticism defended Milton’s char- 
acter as a student, and found his religion, which needed no defence, 
reflected in the Romantic excellence of that simple, soulful devotion of 
the first Parents in Eden. Loyally they exalted Milton’s Latin Verses 
above those of Cowley, and even pronounced them classic. With Ro- 
mantic zeal and patriotic enthusiasm they championed the political 
principles of Milton, and espoused the cause of certain Minor Poems 
against the particular strictures of the Doctor’s pen. But comparatively 
few cared to bring the exalted Paradise Lost down to the low plane of 
this controversy. From the standpoint of that divine performance, 
this “ most industrious cruelty” of Johnson was an outrage, if not 
sacrilege itself . 18 

Walpole spoke of this Life of Milton with scorn : and Archdeacon 
Blackburne treated the doctor with no small measure of abuse. J. 
Boerhadem declared it “painful to liberal mind to see such a man, and 
such a writer as Dr. Johnston, stooping to throw the dirt of party.” 
He charged the work with “several ill-natured misrepresentations.” 1 * 

17 Landor felt that Johnson’s criticism of the Prologue was unanswerable, and 
that the general criticism was sane. ( Imaginary Conversations, iv, 284.) 

18 Wm. Cowper, To Wm. Unwin , Oct. 31, 1779. Hayley’s Life of Cowper, 1812. 
I, 215. 

19 Gent. Mag., Oct., 1779, 49 1492-493. 
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The Eev. Thomas Twining considered that “Johnson’s mind is fettered 
with prejudice, civil, poetical, political, religious, and even superstitious. 
As a reasoner he is nothing. He has not the least tincture of the esprit 
philosophique upon any subject.” He censured the Doctor severely for 
failing to recognize a “promise of Milton’s genius in his Juvenile 
Poems ” and for not feeling the beauties of Gray. 20 Philip Neve, whose 
opinion of Milton was in keeping with the enthusiastic spirit of the age, 
affirmed “that prejudice, envy, nay malignity, have, throughout this 
work, even extinguished the candour of its author; in all cases deter- 
mined his will against his subject, and in some misled his judgment.” 21 

Gradually the Doctor’s feeling of revolt against the spirit of his 
later times had come to this point of final explosion. Gradually, too, 
the narrowing focus of his Tory prejudices was felt to center upon 
Milton as the productive influence of the liberal party. Already, seven- 
teen years before this attack, the Monthly Review had sounded a warn- 
ing that an insult to the Memory of the “glorious” poet of Paradise 
Lost was “an offence which no party attachment can palliate.” 22 John- 
son, who knew the fountain heads of the liberal movement, threw himself 
across its main Miltonic stream, only to find himself for a time in the 
swirling floods of wrath and indignation. Even his venerable age did 
not shield him. Nor did his death (1784) check the voices that rose to 
defend Milton. The opposite was rather true. When the old Doctor 
had passed away, the Great Reviews and the periodicals seemed to feel 
a new license to cull and comment to suit the spirit of the age. 

Few writers seem to have thought of Milton without some feeling 
of resentment against Dr. Johnson. The current Reviews felt that Mil- 
ton was outraged. 28 Dunbar felt that Milton “lisped in numbers,” and 
beheld in Comus “the dawn of an immortal day.” 24 James Burnet, who' 
felt Johnson incapable of judging Milton, thought the subject of Comus 
even better chosen than that of Paradise Lost, and Milton alone compar- 

20 T wining bought the Lives Dec. 8, 1781. (To His Brother , May 3, 1784.) 
A Country Clergyman of the 18th. Century, pp. 1 19-120. 

21 Cursory Remarks (1789), pp. 134-35. Neve thought that this Life would be 
the last “for many years,” and thus warned against a probable misconception of 
Milton from the work. But several Lives of Milton were written within a few 
years. Chap, iv, above. 

22 Stated in an adverse criticism on the Toryism of John Phillips, which led 
him to “call the despicable James I ‘the favorite of Heaven/ and Charles his son, 
‘the best of Kings' ” — a fact which his biographer had overlooked, in his edition of 
Philips Poems with a Life (1 762). Mo. Rev., Sept., 1762. 27:227. 

28 Mo. Rev., 1779, 61:81-92, 186-191. Cr. Rev., 1779, 47:354-362, 450-453- 

24 Jas. Dunbar, Essays on the Hist, of Mankind in Rude and Uncivilised Ages. 
In a Note, quoted by the Cr. Rev., Aug., 1780. 50:108. 
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able to Homer. 25 George Canning quoted Comus, and considered Milton 
the father of English poetry. 26 One ultra enthusiast thought this poem 
the best expression of Milton’s “ genuine feeling/ ’ and would prefer 
the honor of its authorship even to that of Paradise Lost. 21 Lycidas 
was also formally defended as a work of genius, especially in the much 
applauded Critical Essays (1785) by John Scott of Amwell. 26 In all 
such works one may constantly feel an attempt to deny Johnson’s ad- 
verse views respecting these particular poems of the great English poet. 

The great bulwark of defence against Dr. Johnson was, however, 
the editorial work of Thomas Warton. If his edition of Milton’s Poems 
on Several Occasions (1785, 1791) was not suggested by Johnson’s criti- 
cism, certainly it was greatly stimulated by the general spirit of resent- 
ment. Warton, however, was respectful, though confidently sympathetic 
with Milton. The Johnson element in Warton ’s work was a mere inci- 
dent. The work was intended to be a much needed contribution to 
Miltonic interests. In a long Preface Warton dwelt upon the neglect of 
Milton’s earlier poems, first by the reading public, and secondly by vast 
editorial activities of the Eighteenth Century. Only twice before (1645, 
1673) had the poems been published in separate editions, and never had 
they been separately edited. Warton, therefore, undertook the work 
much in the spirit of public service and national obligation, and as such 
his labors were received with applause. 29 

This volume of Warton became at once the rallying point of enthu- 

26 Lord Monboddo. Letter xxxiv, To Sir George Baker, Oct. 2, 1782. ed. Knight, 
1900. pp. 214-215. He regarded the oratorical excellence of P. L. “wonderful.** 

2 ®“Gregory Griffin/* Microcosm No. ix. Nov. 6, 1786. Comus, 291-293. 

21 Critical Remarks. The Bee. No. 143. vol. xvi, 265. Drake's Gleaner, 1811. 
No. 174. iv, 306-320. This writer exalted blank verse, the sublimity of Paradise 
Lost, Allegro, and Comus, but felt that the reputation of the Epic had “given a 
degree of respectability to all his other writings, yet in all these we discover more 
of labor than is suitable to the ease of light composition/* 

28 John Scott, Esq. (1730-1783). Critical Essays on Some of the Poems of 
Several English Poets, edited by J. Hoole, 1785. Of Milton's poems, he chose 
Lycidas for “judicious** vindication. Mo. Rev., July, 1785. 77:25-31. Cf. Cr. Rev., 
Nov., 1785. 60:345-350. 

29 Cr. Rev., 1785, 59:321-328, 421-430. Mo. Rev., 1788, 79:1-12, 97-104, 342-351; 
1791 , 91 ( 10 ) :24-34- 

There were some adverse matters, as A Letter to T. Warton, &. (1785), which 
was variously criticised— as a “trifling** indication of a “carping discontented spirit* 
(Cr. Rev., Aug., 1785, 60:159) ; as “well worth the consideration of Mr. Warton* 
(Mo. Rev., Oct., 1788, 79:380); and as partly true (Thos. Green, Extracts from 
the Diary, June 24, 1800). But Warton's second edition (1791) showed him capa- 
ble of profiting by the suggestions made. 
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siastic opposition to Dr. Johnson’s earlier strictures on Milton. 30 But 
the real re-action to Warton ’s work was a quickened interest in the 
sources of Milton’s Minor Poems. “C. T. 0.” began to emphasize Mil- 
ton’s indebtedness to Spenser, the Fletchers and Drayton, early in 1786. 31 
Philip Neve was largely interested in this phase of Milton study 
(1789). 32 An anonymous writer, in The Bee , argued a close connection 
between Drummond of Hawthornden and Milton ’s Minor Poetry. 33 
H. J. Todd published his learned edition of Comus (1798), which after- 
wards became a part of his great Edition of Milton’s Complete Poetical 
Works (1801). Comus, with Warton’s Origin of the poem, was sepa- 
rately printed (1799), and Nathan Drake was interested in the Platonic 
notes of this Mask and 11 Penseroso during the last years of the 
century. 34 

80 Cf. the Letters of Anna Seward (1747-1809), xii, To Court Dewes, Esq., 
Mar. 30, 1785. She hailed Warton as “indeed a critic,” and hoped that his powers 
may “clear the times from their darkness,” referring to “the misleading sophistry 
of Johnson.* Also xv, To Mrs. Brooke ; April 21, 1785. She pronounced the 
edition “a literary treasure,” and thought that Warton had “all the eloquence and 
strength of Johnson, without his envy.” 

81 Gent. Mag., 1786, 56:134-136, 486-488. 

82 Cursory Remarks. Neve felt that Milton was indebted to Spenser and the 
Italians for Lycidas; to Ben Jonson for Comus; and to Beaumont and Fletcher 
for II Penseroso. But his remarks on the last poem are worth quoting entire. 
He considered “that Beaumont’s song in the Passionate Madman deserves as much 
attention as the Penseroso itself.” He analyzed the song, finding many of its 
images in Penseroso , but little contribution to the structure of Milton’s poem. 

“The subjects they severally exhibit are very different: they are like only as 
shown under the same disposition of Melancholy. Beaumont’s is the melancholy 
of the swain : of the mind that contemplates nature and man, but in the grove 
and the cottage. Milton’s is that of the scholar and the philosopher: of the intel- 
lect, that has ranged the mazes of science; and that decides upon vanity and hap- 
piness, from large intercourse with man, and upon extensive knowledge and expe- 
rience. To say, therefore, that Milton was indebted to Beaumont’s song for his 
Penseroso would be absurd. That it supplied some images to his poem will be 
readily allowed: and that it would be difficult to find, throughout the Penseroso , 
amidst all its variety, any more striking, than what Beaumont’s second stanza 
affords, may also be granted. Milton’s poem is among those happy works of 
genius, which leave a reader no choice how his mind shall be affected.” 

88 0 n the Character and Writings of Drummond of Hawthornden. The Bee, 
May 16, 1792. The Gleaner, No. 151, iv, 89-102. By Headley? 

34 Lit. Hours (1800), No. xxxv. Tn No. xxxv he considered Milton “the model 
of, and the first who excelled in, what I would term the pictoresque ode. His 
L' Allegro and II Penseroso are the most exquisite and accurately descriptive poems 
in his own, or any other language, and will probably ever remain unrivalled.” 
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The choicest of all these labours contributed to the variorum edition 
of Milton (1801) by H. J. Todd. The knell of adverse criticism was 
sounded by Edward Copleston (1776-1849), whose Burlesque Review of 
Milton’s V Allegro (1807) lashed the petty critics all out of court. There 
is nothing better with which to close this account of the Minor Poems, 
than the following appreciative statement of Sir Walter Scott, spoken 
in a connection that called for no exaggeration. His purpose was to 
show Milton’s splendid superiority to the poetic conventions of his own 
day, as exemplified in the Minor Poems. But even in doing this, Scott 
praised more the great Epic as the embodiment of what Milton has 
meant to the world. 

“While his great contemporary Milton was in silence and secrecy laying the 
foundation of that immortal fame, which no poet has so highly deserved, Dryden's 
labours were ever in the eye of the public.” 

“Milton, who must not be named in the same paragraph with others, although 
he had not yet meditated the sublime work which was to carry his name to im- 
mortality, disdained, even in his lesser compositions, the preposterous conceits and 
learned absurdities by which his contemporaries acquired distinction. Some of his 
slighter academic prolusions are, indeed, tinged with the prevailing taste of the 
age, or, perhaps, were written in ridicule of it; but no circumstance in his life is 
more remarkable, than that Comus, the Monody of Lycidas, the Allegro and 
Penseroso, and the Hymn to the Nativity, are unpolluted by the metaphysical jar- 
gon and affected language which the age deemed indispensable to poetry. The 
refusal to bend to an evil so prevailing, and which held out so many temptations 
to a youth of learning and genius, can only be ascribed to the natural chastity of 
Milton's taste, improved by an earnest and eager study of the purest models of 
antiquity.” 35 

This statement is the typical conclusion of the century very well 
stated. Milton’s Minor Poetry was felt to possess an unusual excel- 
lence ; but rarely was this smaller body of poetry thought of as Milton . 

The last period of the century was pre-eminently one of responses 
to the Miltonic activities of the preceding periods. Extensive editorial 
labours were not to be expected; 36 though the former labours of this 

The Lyric excellence of Milton was also emphasized in Letters of Literature 
(1785), (Letter v), by “Robert Heron,” Pinkerton. He thought that Gray had 
attained “a classic brevity and terseness formerly unknown in England, save to 
Milton alone.” 

35 Life of John Dryden. Work of J. Dryden (1808). I, pp. 3, 16. 

8 *There were, however, some editorial labours worthy of notice. J. Buchanan 
rendered Six Books of Paradise Lost in Grammatical Construction, with Notes 
(1773). R. Bladon printed both Epics, with “historical, philosophical, and explan- 
atory Notes, from several authors” (1775). Other publishers included similar 
selections of Notes, the chief contribution being “the celebrated critique” by Dr. 
Johnson, used by Parson (1796), and Evans (1799). 
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kind were in constant demand. The English people had come to under- 
stand Milton, set forth in his Prose and more powerfully in his Epics; 
and these works, especially the greater Epic, were the things most in 
demand. For a hundred years the exalted works of Milton had gradu- 
ally permeated the life of England, and helped to stir up the nation to 
throw off its yoke of depression. Gradually the volume of the response 
had grown until it had formed visible points of contact with almost 
every phase of the great life-movement, called Romanticism. The indi- 
cation of some of these more important points of contact, is the task 
now undertaken. 

First of all Paradise Lost formed a close contact with the better 
social life of the period, in the narrower sense of the word social . This 
was reflected on a rather large scale in the massive correspondence of 
the time. The average volume of Letters is almost equally divided in 
content between the purely social and the literary elements. The Letters 
of Gray usually have an ex cathedra more formal reservation of spirit, 
even when he would seem to speak informally. But even they indicate 
that he breathed, with his friends, a pure Miltonic air. The Wartons 
and Mason bring Milton down at times almost to street-corner chit-chat. 
Anna Seward discusses everything Miltonic in every degree of dignity, 
even to the spending of a page on a single sonnet. Cowper made Milton 
an everyday matter of business and homelife. The one thing prominent, 

The Rev. John Gillies, D.D., edited Milton’s Paradise Lost, Illustrated with 
Texts of Scripture (1788, 2d. ed. 1793), which received brief commendation (Mo. 
Rev., Oct., 1788, 79:369). The famous Methodist divine, the Rev. John Wesley, 
edited Extracts from Milton’s Paradise Lost, with Notes (1791). Capel Loft 
undertook an edition of Paradise Lost, A Poem in Twelve Books. The Author John 
Milton. Printed from the First and Second Editions Collated. The Original 
Orthography Restored; the Punctuation Corrected and Extended. With various 
Readings ; Notes Chiefly Rhythmical. The First Book (1791) met with encourage- 
ment, and the work was carried through Book Four (1795), where it was dropped. 
(Cr. Rev., Jan., 1793, n. s. 7:12-14.) 

The Recovery of Man; or Paradise Regained, in Prose, was printed (1771). 
Charles Dunster felt that the Minor Epic was a worthy poem too much neglected, 
and plead “its merits with the masterly discrimination of an eloquent advocate," 
in a critical edition (1795), according to the testimony of H. J. Todd ( Life of 
Milton, 1826, 211). 

Samuel Hayes, a disciple of Milton, felt that this smaller Epic had failed for 
want of furnishing an opportunity for “magnificent images and romantic descrip- 
tions." ( Prayer , A Poem. Cr. Rev., Jan., 1778, 45 74-75.) Thos. Green thought 
the subject most unhappily chosen. ( Extracts . March 1, 1799.) The Biographia 
Dramatica (1812, II, part ii, pp. 518) held that this Epic was inferior only in 
comparison with Paradise Lost. Otherwise it stood at the head of English epic 
poetry. 
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upon which all seem to agree, is that the serious thought of social life, 
as respects Milton, turns upon his greater Epic. 

There was one writer, whose entire writing seems to reflect just this 
phase of eighteenth century life, in all its degrees of seriousness or the 
opposite. That writer was Horace Walpole (1717-1797), a summary of 
whose Miltonic interests is the best comment on the topic now in hand. 

Late in his life he regarded the Tractate “a severe institution.” (To the 
Countess of Upper Ossory, Dec. 26, 1789. Toynbee, xiv, 244.) Twenty years 
before, he had recognized Milton as having “noble sentiments of liberty, (but 
asked) who would remember him for his barbarous prose?” (To The Hon. Henry 
Seymour Conway , Nov. 14, 1769, vii, 332.) 

Walpole showed fondness for some of the Minor Poems, especially in his 
later life. He thought that “Allegro, Penseroso, and Comus might be designated 
from the Three Graces.” (To John Pinkerton, June 26, 1785, xiii, 279-285.) He 
was attracted by the garden scene in Allegro (To Miss Mary Berry, Oct. 1, 1794, 
xv, 312-14), and thought that “there is more nature in six lines of Allegro and 
Penseroso, than in all the laboured imitations of Milton.” (To Miss Mary and 
Miss Agnes Berry, Sept. 16, 1791, xv, 59-60.) 

Walpole was ever interested in the scenic effects of Milton’s poems, and 
especially those of Paradise Lost. This fact is very evident in the Essay on 
Modem Gardening (1785), which is given much to extolling Milton. Indeed Mil- 
ton’s exalted greatness was the standard of reference, whether Walpole indulged 
in serious reflection or ridicule (Toynbee, I, 312). Sometimes he was impatient 
with adverse criticism of Milton. (To . . . Mason, Jan. 3, 1782, xii, 141.) Some- 
times he was merely curious, as when he wrote to Horace Mann for “a print of 
Vallombrosia,” because of “a passion there is for it in England, as Milton has 
mentioned it.” (May 13, 1752, iii, 94; cf. Paradise Lost, I, 302.) He had at 
Strawberry Hill, in the Glass Closet, a copy of “ Paradise Lost given by the Duke 
of Wharton to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who had written verses in the first 
leaf.” (See her Letters and Works, 1893, II, 503, where these verses appear in 
print.) Walpole, like Steele, could turn Paradise Lost to social account with great 
facility; as when he described the charm of his heart at a ball of Miss Anne Pitt’s 
in terms of Paradise Lost, I, 775-788. (To (Her), Feb. 21, 1764, vi, 15-16.) 

But in serious criticism Walpole proudly boasted independence of Aristotle 
and the rules, preferring “the Extravagant beauties of Shakespeare and Milton 
to the cold and well disciplined merit of Addison, and even to the sober and cor- 
rect march of Pope.” (To Elic De Beaumont, March 18, 1765, vi, 201.) William 
Hayley's Essay on Epic Poetry, in Five Epistles to . . . Mason, gave considerable 
attention to Milton (Cf. Trib. 171), and called for a letter from Walpole to 
Mason (June 25, 1782, xii, 273). The tone of this letter was bitter irony, provoked, 
it seems, by Johnson’s Life of Milton (1779). Walpole said, “Milton all imagina- 
tion, and a thousand times more sublime and spirited (than Virgil), has produced 
a* monster (epic)!” In another letter to Mason (No. 2272, 1782?, xii, 172), Wal- 
pole calculated that four times what Mason is, would make him a little above 
Milton, and just equal to Shakespeare, “the only two mortals I am acquainted with 
who ventured beyond the visible diurnal sphere, and preserved their intellects.” 
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Milton’s writings made an immediate connection with the religious 
interests of eighteenth century life, and furnished paradoxically sup- 
port to orthodoxy and to the Romantic tendencies in religion. The 
Freethought that sprang up, parallel to the mysticism of the time, tended 
toward skeptical views of the world, of evil, and of the moral basis of 
the universe. The Churchmen who strove to defend the orthodox views 
constantly appealed to Milton as the highest authority, 37 and Paradise 
Lost was declared to have 4 4 contributed more to support the orthodox 
creed than all the bodies of divinity that were ever written. ’ ,38 

This contribution was in support of what one may call classical 
religion. But the greater influence of Milton supported the cause of 
the liberals in religion, as in politics. Milton himself had made formal 
attacks upon the abuses of the established orders of the Church. He 
inherited a breach with the Church of Rome. He repudiated the Church 
of England. He found no existing organization of the Church adequate 
to the ideals of his own free spirit. His standard of worship was that 
of the Master, in his discourse at Jacob’s Well, 39 and that ideal Milton 
attempted to embody in the morning praise of Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. 

Lowly they bowed, adoring, and began 

Their orisons, each morning duly paid 

In various style; for neither various style 

Nor holy rapture wanted they to praise 

Their Maker, in fit strains pronounced, or sung 

Unmeditated; such prompt eloquence 

Flowed from their lips, in prose or numerous verse, 

More tuneable than needed lute or harp 
To add more sweetness. 

Few details in the great Epic fired the imagination of the liberal 
party in religion with such power and productive influence as this simple 
scene of “unmeditated” worship in Eden. 

The influence of Paradise Lost extended to the extreme radicals in 
religious thought. This influence was pronounced in a publication, 
called De la Predication, which appeared anonymously in Paris (1766), 
and apparently in London the same year. The author was for revolu- 
tion. His thesis was that the Church had really done nothing to solve 

37 Appendix G. 

88 Review of Cumberland's Calvary (Mo. Rev., Sept., 1792, 90(9) : 1-7) . Nathan 
Drake thought that the reputation of Paradise Lost was due largely to its abstruse 
Theology. {Lit. Hrs. See Cr. Rev., May, 1799, n. s. 26:11-19.) The dual nature 
of Milton as poet and theologian was recognized in a review of The Posthumous 
Works of Isaac Watts, 2 vols,, 1779 (Mo. Rev., 61 :42s). “It needed the genius of 
Milton to adopt the cant of Calvinism, and yet maintain the dignity of poetry." 

"John 4:23-24. 
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the social problems of life. The priests had preached for ages, and all 
in vain. The poets, too, had preached in vain. The climax of his argu- 
ment he found in the failure of Milton’s message; who, “of all the epic 
poets,” had “chosen the grandest subject, and the fittest for a 
preacher. His plan is immense! It comprehends the counsels of the 
Almighty, and the whole creation. ’ ’ Since that has failed, the machinery 
for handling the problems of life through the Church is inadequate for 
the task. The whole argument is little more than Milton’s own con- 
clusions, misapplied by a mind that has taken fire from the imaginative 
element of Paradise Lost. 40 

But the great religious influence of Milton tended in the direction 
of Mysticism. The great poet was himself a Mystic in religion and 
poetry, for the two were one in his thought. He believed in the direct 
impulse of the Spirit. His religious gravitation was toward Quakerism. 
His great Epic was produced under the conscious inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. His direct appeal is to the divine that is in man. That 
appeal, moreover, found considerable response in the heart of eighteenth 
century English Mysticism. William Law, the greatest mystic of the 
mid-century, was not unfamiliar with the words of the divine Milton. 
John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, was a student of Milton, and 
late in life (1791) edited Extracts from Paradise Lost. Thomas Hart- 
ley, an exact contemporary with Dr. Johnson, but a Millennialist and an 
admirer of Wesley, manifested an interest in Milton’s Epics. 41 

Milton’s influence, however, was more upon the inner life of the 
Nation, than effective through any individual leadership. His whole 
conception of life was essentially mystical; and the breathing of his 
spirit, perhaps more than any other force, brought new life into the 
dry bones of the classical faith. Milton’s influence was powerful because 
he re-introduced into the life of England an other-world element which 
deepened the religious life of the nation. It was this mystical relation 
with the eternal world of the spirit in Milton that counted for the largest 
results. Leslie Stephen has very well said: 

“With Shakespeare, or Sir Thomas Browne, or Jeremy Taylor, or Milton, 
man is contemplated in his relations to the universal ; he is in the presence of 
eternity and infinity; life is a brief drama; heaven and hell are behind the veil of 
phenomena; at every step our friends vanish into the abyss of ever present mys- 
tery. To all such thoughts the (classical) writers of the eighteenth century seemed 
to close their eyes as resolutely as possible.” 42 

40 Mo. Rev. Appendix, 1766, 34:538-547. 

41 Thos. Hartley (1709-1784). Paradise Restored; Or, A Testimony to the 
Doctrne of the Blessed Millennium. (1764.) Cr. Rev., March, 1764, 17:167-172. 
Cf. the Diet. Nat’l. Biog., “Hartley.” 

* 2 Hist. of Eng. thought in 18th. Century. II, p. 370. 
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“The essence of romance is mystery/ ’ says Dr. F. H. Hedge. That 
fondness for the mysteries, which inheres in Romanticism, he attributes 
to the early “influence of the Christian Religion; which deepened im- 
measurably the mystery of life, suggesting something behind and be- 
yond the world of sense.” 43 Professor Beers has defined the “deeper 
significance’’ of Romanticism to be a desire for the re-introduction of 
just that spirit of religion which produced the romance — “a reaching 
out of the human spirit after a more ideal type of religion and ethics 
than it could find in the official churchmanship and formal morality of 
the time.” 44 Romanticism in religion is fundamentally a yearning for a 
conscious vital contact or union of the soul with the unseen, but real, 
world of the spirit. 

Among the means that helped to satisfy this yearning of the 
religious spirit of the Eighteenth Century, Paradise Lost occupied a 
position of double strength. As the embodiment of a powerful mystical 
conception of life, the poem held a didactic position second only to the 
English Bible, and was only a little less widely known. These forces 
led the way, and Bunyan was not far behind. Through these forces an 
entrance was made into the world of the spirit. But another means was 
added to vivify the reality of that spirit-world. The means introduced 
was the vital, vivid, satisfying faith of the Medieval Religious Romances. 
But in those Romances, it was soon discovered that the nation was only 
receiving the faith of Milton in dilute form. The great Poet had 
breathed the vital breath of the old Romances, and treasured their vital- 
ity in the greater Romance of Paradise Lost, with which Medieval Faith 
had nothing worthy to compare. Thus the whole Medieval Revival, on 
its religious side, served to enhance the religious influence of Milton’s 
great religious Poem. 

“Milton’s fame was something which depended a good deal on 
politics.” 45 This fact argues a very close relation between him and the 
political interests and influences of any particular period. But the 
fame that came to Milton from such relations was never a matter of 
charity. His political friends designed to profit by their favours; and 
certainly Milton supported his friends with an influence that more than 
repaid all their kindnesses. Thus the Whig Party, as early as 1688, 
exalted Milton, and he, in turn, did much to bring about an ultimate 
triumph of many of the Whig principles. The very bitterness of Dr. 
Johnson’s Tory attack upon Milton was a clear receipt to the great Poet 
for all his political obligations. But even in politics, it was through 

48 Dr. F. H. Hedge, Classic and Romantic. Atlantic Monthly, March, 1886, 
vol. 57. 

44 A Hist, of Eng . Rom. in the iSth. Cent., p. 32. 

45 T. S. Perry, A Hist . of Eng. Lit. in the 18th. Cent., pp. 35 -36. 
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Paradise Lost that Milton attained his throne of influence ; and it was 
very largely from the authority of that poetical throne that he reigned 
over social and political thought. 

John Morley regards Milton as the real father of “spiritual and 
speculative freedom” for England, and, in a sense, for the world. 

“Milton's moving argument, at once so delicate and so haughty, for the rights 
and self-respecting obligation of ‘that inner man which may be termed the spirit 
of the soul,' is the hidden mainspring of the revolt against formalism, against 
authority, and almost against church organization in any of its forms/ 146 

Much the same was said, a generation earlier, by Mr. Alfred H. 
Welsh: 

“During a long, sultry mid-day of twenty years (1640-1660), Milton gave 
himself to the championship of ideas — ideas that were to emancipate the press — 
ideas that plucked at thrones — ideas that were to raise up commonwealths/' 47 

These ideas with their appeal to the indefeasible rights of men, 48 were 
partly worked out in prose by Milton in the broils of the Civil War, 
and, in his Epics, refined, completed, and laid up in an immortal repos- 
itory. Thus Milton worked his ideas upward into that dream of an ideal 
commonwealth which has exercised an immeasurable influence upon the 
democratic destinies of England. 49 With the element of liberty, Milton 
combined that of Righteousness, as lying equally at the basis of individ- 
ual and social happiness. He fortified his ideal commonwealth, there- 
fore, with those direct instructions that make for happiness, and with 
that powerful exposition of social and national evils set forth in Adam’s 
Vision of Sin and Death! 

Milton added to his ideas, powerful in themselves, the crowning 
glory of poetical expression, which gave them a doubly effective appeal 
to the eighteenth century imagination. The power of his appeal was 
felt to be a molding force in public life. Milton was exalted above 
Locke by William J. Mickle (1735-1788), in an argument of two closely 
printed pages, and poetry in general was considered superior to philoso- 
phy as a civilizer. When Mickle came to define that powerful poetry, 
he appealed to Milton, as an authority in the Tractate, and as an exam- 

46 Oliver Cromwell 1910, pp. 1 74-1 75. 

47 Dev. of Eng . Lit. and Language, 1883, I, 473. 

48 Leslie Stephen. Hobbes, pp. 205-20 6. 

49 Frands B. Gummere. Democracy and Poetry, 1911, pp. 38-43. 

It is important to recall, in this connection, that reformers, since Milton’s day, 
have been, as a rule, readers of his works, and of Paradise Lost in particular. 
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pie in Paradise Lost , for an exposition of what true and effective poetry 
must contain. 80 

Milton's ideas worked out their political influence largely through 
the Whig Party, which was the rendezvous of liberalism and republican 
tendencies. Within this party, and through its influence, Paradise Lost 
had received its first great national recognition and applause. Within 
this party, Toland, Joseph Washington, and others, in the last decade 
of the Seventeenth Century, had recommended Milton’s Prose Writings 
as important to the cause of liberty ; and, a generation later, that group 
of liberals, led by such men as Birch, Baron, and Hollis, had, by per- 
sistent effort, secured for Milton’s Prose Works a wide acceptance with 
the English reading public. Gradually and persistently, Milton had 
come to be regarded as a very great source of influence for reforms 
within the constitutional limitations adhered to by the Whig Party. 

This influence, with its ever increasing volume, passed over into the 
last great period of the Eighteenth Century (1765-1801). The refrain 
of larger liberty was caught up by the passionate enthusiasm of Mrs. 
Macaulay Graham, the historian (Appendix C), and Milton was at least 
negatively supported by the historian, William Harris (1720-1770), both 
of whose writings were widely read. Hollis himself, was, until 1774, 
a living link between the earlier labours of his party and this later 
period. Blackburne, another prominent member of the earlier group, 
who died in 1787, continued to publish and recommend Milton, and 
was regarded as a sort of national champion of the Poet's honour against 
the ungoverned assaults of Toryism from the pen of Dr. Johnson. 

Birch and Baron had both died in 1766, but their earlier labours 
in the cause of liberty, which they identified largely with the views of 
Milton, were received with an appreciation that approached the spirit 
of public gratitude. Birch was usually mentioned in terms very com- 
plimentary. Baron, who was at heart a republican, was, with good 
reasons, remembered as an example of labour and sacrifice in the ad- 
vancement of Milton's influence. Baron had spent his income almost 
entirely in the cause of liberty. At his own expense, he had printed 
an edition of the Eikonoclastes . This edition was published, for the 
benefit of Baron's needy family, in 1770, with the following praise- 
worthy comment upon the public spirited editor: 

“No heart ever glowed with a more ardent and generous warmth in the cause 
of religious and civil liberty than Mr. Baron’s. He wrote, he published and re- 
published perpetually in its defence/' The writer cited, with approval, Baron's 
estimate of Milton, as “perhaps the greatest (genius) that ever appeared among 

60 Wm. J. Mickle. The Life of Lois De Camoens (15 17-1579). Chalmers, Eng. 
Poets, 21 : 598-605, p. 604, note 10. Written in 1775. 
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men. He had the highest sense of liberty, glorious thoughts, with a strong and 
nervous style. His works are full of wisdom, a treasure of knowledge.” 61 

With such emphasis persistently laid upon Milton’s views, one is 
not surprised to find that Milton came to be regarded as a champion of 
those very reforms within the State which were felt to be necessary 
during the last decades of the Eighteenth Century . 52 Nor is one surprised 
to find that political radicalism, which sprang up mainly within the 
Whig Party, and grew into a powerful independent movement, felt, in 
an effective manner, the influence of Milton. This great poet and polit- 
ical writer, at that time so popular with the English people, had himself 
a century before stood for very radical measures in Church and State. 
There was, therefore, a natural bond of sympathy between Milton, and 
such Radicals as Rousseau and Godwin, Paine and Mirabeau, who stood, 
in various ways, for the subverting of the existing order of society and 
government. At least three of these leaders of radicalism were students 
of Milton; and they seem to show altogether many traces of radical 
influence from his Prose Works and Paradise Lost. Perhaps it was the 
radicalism of Milton, speaking through eighteenth century radicals, 
which convinced Thomas Warton that Milton’s Prose tended to subvert 
the present institutions of the nation . 58 

Political radicalism in the Eighteenth Century had a positive and a 
negative side, both of which probably received heavy influence from 
Milton. On the negative side, their very radicalism formed a point of 
contact between the radicals and the radical movement of the seven- 
teenth century. Radical writers, as a rule, would naturally sympathize 
with the overthrow of the government in the Civil War, and would no 
less naturally turn to Milton, the great Mind of that radical movement, 
who was regarded by the liberal element of their own countrymen as 
an oracle of social and political wisdom, for a popular support of their 
own ungoverned extremes. 

The logical connections of thought and influence seem to be close. 
Milton had contended for revolution of government. Later radicals 
went to the extreme of subverting government as essentially an evil. 

51 Mo. Rev., April, 1771, 44:334-336. 

62 Gray felt that there was permanent value in Milton's Panegyric , the De 
Pace, Areopagitica, and the Advice to Philip , but it must be distinguished from 
his occasional opinions of things. Letter to The Rev. Norton Nicholls, April 14, 
1770. Works (Gosse), 1884 , III, 360. Gregorio Leti, Life of Cromwell, called him 
“the Tyrant without vices,” and declared Milton’s praise upon Cromwell not more 
than he deserved. Cr. Rev., Feb., 1783, 55:i55n. 

68 Milton’s Poems, 1791. Preface, xiii-xiv. These strictures of Warton were 
answered by Wm. Hayley, in the Dedication of his Life of Milton (1794), in- 
scribed to Joseph Warton. Cited by the Mo. Rev., 1796, 100(19) :2 53 - 
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Milton had gone back of the Constitution to justify the riddance of a 
bad king . 54 Later radicals appealed to what they considered first prin- 
ciples in an attempt to overthrow the institution of kingship. The 
sanction of such extremes may have been felt in Paradise Lost, where 
Milton drew his Pandemonium with an eye upon the debased Court of 
Charles II., pictured the Infernal Organization as sort of political 
hierarchy, and Satan himself as an Oriental despot, who felt that 

<f To rule is worth ambition, though in Hell.” 55 

Milton had also found the Church of his day inadequate to the 
demands of true spiritual liberty, and had laid the responsibility of 
this condition at the door of priest and presbyter. This charge appeared 
in its generalized form in the writings of eighteenth century radicals, 
who attacked religious organizations of all times. The whole order of 
the church was held to be a source of social evils, an institution that had 
gradually sprung up under the direction of leaders who were bent upon 
oppression. The re-publication of Milton’s Tracts upon the Church was 
an index of his importance in this connection, while the simple worship 
portrayed in Paradise Lost had ever operated upon the liberal imagina- 
tion toward the same conclusions. 

The leading radicals of the Eighteenth Century believed in the inher- 
ent goodness of human nature, which was, as they thought, able from 
within to control the conduct of life. All government was, therefore, 
in the nature of a restraint upon the inner rights of man; a view that 
seems easily traceable to Milton, whose conception of man has here been 
shorn of its inner and essential divinity. In the eighteenth century 
view, unqualified liberty of the individual was the ideal ; and some even 
held that government of any kind was an evil, to be endured only for 
the restraint of fools. 

To argue these convictions most advantageously, political theorists 
called for a return to an imaginary “state of nature,” where there 

MW When, indeed, you cut off a king’s head you have to appeal to general 
principles. Constitutional principles are not available. Milton had to claim inde- 
feasible rights for the people, and men like honest John Lilburne used language 
which anticipated Paine's Rights of Man ” Leslie Stephen, Hobbes, pp. 205-206. 

58 Paradise Lost , I, 262. Cf. also II, 1-6, 43 ff, 378, 446, 510. 

This obnoxious aspect of Satan's character was not unfelt and not unapplied. 
Bonaparte, turned conqueror, was compared to Satan, and the results to British 
possessions in India from Bonaparte's proposed invasion of the East were com- 
pared to the results of Satan's passage over the Bridge through Chaos to the 
Earth. Eyles Irwin, Esq., Buonaparte in Egypt: or, An Appendix to the Enquiry 
into his Supposed Expedition to the East (1798). Mo. Rev., Jan., 1799, 109(28) : 

113-114. 
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were no governments, and no need for them. From these early imagi- 
nary and ideal conditions, the philosophical politicians undertook to 
build up various theories of the origin and development of society and 
government, always intending to show thereby the origin and develop- 
ment of disorder and distress. There was a certain general union be- 
tween these philosophical problems of social evil and the great problem 
of evil treated in Paradise Lost , which itself looked at the problem from 
the standpoint of an ideal “state of innocence.’ ’ 

Moreover, Milton had looked at the development of social evils in 
somewhat the same manner as that of the philosophical radicals, in 
Adam’s Vision of Sin and Death ( Paradise Lost, Bk. XI). Milton is 
nowhere to be understood as being in opposition to law and order, and 
the restraints of government righteously administered. But in this 
Vision, he has attributed the evils of society to the operation of certain 
vicious principles, the same as those which the later radicals supposed 
to be the vices of modem organizations of church and state. 

Milton attributed the fruits of sin, in the murder of Abel, to that 
principle of religious “envy” which needed only to be magnified to 
national proportions to produce an Inquisition (423-470). Next Milton 
unfolded the Lazar-house scene, with its melancholy aspect of pain and 
misery, due to the intemperance of high life and fast living (471-526). 
After this, and perhaps with meaning in the proportions of space, he 
gave a brief view of old age, and natural decay, as a cause of death 
(527-554). 

In the next long section of the Vision, Milton deals directly with 
the corruption of society. He always held that the proper destiny of 
the individual was conditioned upon the outworking of an inner prin- 
ciple of superior power. In like manner, the happiness and true destiny 
of society was conditioned upon the free play of this first principle of 
life and destiny. In organized life, as in the individual, the operation 
of this principle must be the first concern of the social unit. This prin- 
ciple must not be neglected ; it must not be submerged by other engross- 
ing interests. To lose the proper emphasis of life is everywhere to open 
the flood gates of corruption. With Milton, of course, the paramount 
principle of life was always a religious principle. 

When Milton described the corruption of the “sons of God” by the 
“daughters of Cain,” he attributed the result to the highly “civilized” 
life that comes from whole devotion to arts and sciences, to the neglect 
of the higher and better concerns of life. The seducers were described 
as dwelling in the pleasant “tents of wickedness;” and 

Studious they appear 
Of arts that polish life, inventors rare; 

Unmindful of their Maker, though his Spirit 
Taught them. 
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By this class of corrupters, the 4 4 just men,” whose whole study was 
to worship God aright, and know his works not hid (578), were en- 
trapped, and that, however, only when they had prostituted ‘ 4 wisdom, 
and superior gifts,” that had in themselves saving power (555-636). 

In like manner, Milton pictured the standards of war as equally 
degenerating (638-710). Warriors were to him “death’s ministers, not 
men!” (679). War was the work of those who hold that might is right , 
and increase their power by the conquest and the spoils of nations. 

In those days might only shall be admired, 

And valour and heroic virtue called. 

To overcome in battle, and subdue 
Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 
Manslaughter shall be held the highest pitch 
Of human glory, and, for glory done, 

Of triumph to be styled great conquerors, 

Patrons of mankind, gods, and sons of gods — 

Destroyers rightlier called, and Plagues of men. 

Thus fame shall be achieved, renown on earth, 

And what most merits fame in silence hid. 

(689-699) 

The fruitage of war was conceived to be social distress. As a result 
of conquest, power, luxury, and consequent degeneracy, were the por- 
tion of the mighty, while slavery and degeneracy were the lot of the 
conquered. 

In triumph and luxurious wealth are they 
First seen in acts of prowess eminent 
And great exploits, but of true virtue void; 

Who, having spilt much blood, and done much waste, 

Subduing nations, and achieved thereby 
Fame in the world, high titles, and rich prey. 

Shall change their course to pleasure, ease, and sloth, 

Surfeit, and lust, till wantonness and pride 
Raise out of friendship hostile deeds in peace. 

The conquered, also, and enslaved by war, 

Shall, with their freedom lost, all virtue lose. 

And fear of God. (788-799). 

Milton also regarded wealth itself as potentially at least a great 
source or cause of social degeneracy. The result is inevitable, when men 
turn from the higher ideals of life. Then wealth becomes a corrupter 
of men and nations. 

For the Earth shall bear 

More than enough, that temperance may be tried. 

So all shall turn degenerate, all depraved, 

Justice and temperance, truth and faith, forgot 

(804-807). 
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All this Vision in Milton sounds very much like the schedule of 
social development laid out for the Race by philosophical politicians, 
who insisted upon viewing the problem from the standpoint of an origi- 
nal perfect “state of nature.” In their thought, society grew worse 
as it became more complicated. Political governments and ecclesiastical 
orders, with their conquests and inquisitions, were the instruments of 
oppression and tyranny. The rise of kings and priests meant luxury 
on the one hand, and slavery on the other, with degeneracy on both. 
Society, in the modern sense, enthroned custom, the conventional, instead 
of conscience, as the control of life. Civilization fosters crime. Wealth 
centralized in the hands of an individual leads to power, oppression, in- 
temperance, and degeneracy, on the one hand, and to poverty and crime, 
on the other. The first great champion of these general views was Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, in his Arts and Sciences (1750), and Rousseau was a 
student of Paradise Lost, 59 So also were Godwin, and others, who advo- 
cated the same idea of a return to “nature” in order to develop the 
rights and wrongs of men. 

But the philosophical radicals, on the positive side of their theories, 
looked forward, even more than backward. They felt that the demo- 
cratic form of government was the only form that could be tolerated, 
and they believed that that form was soon to be adopted. They were 
convinced that the doom of monarchies was near at hand, and that the 
Golden Age of Liberty was beginning to dawn. Their dreams of the 
new world of Liberty were greatly influenced by the earlier dreams of 
Milton. At his feet, England, and even the Continent, had taken many 
lessons in the principles and outlines of a free Church and State, of 
free thought and expression. The outworking of those principles in 
England, and more openly in France, directed those nations to the larger 
liberties which were realized in the Nineteenth Century. Few forces 
have ever been more fruitful in the cause of larger liberty than the 
ideal dreams of Milton. 

Professor Dowden has already been quoted (Chapter I, p. 21) as 
saying that Milton's “influence on thought, appearing at irregular in- 
tervals, but always associated with political liberalism or radicalism,” 
was connected chiefly “with his Prose Writings.” But it would seem 
indeed that proportions of Milton's influence can never be determined 
with a great degree of certainty. His Prose Writings were undoubtedly 
influential, as appears from the number of times in which some portions 
of his Prose were published during the rise of radicalism. But during 
the period of the French Revolution (1788-1801), Paradise Lost ap- 

56 Joseph Texte, Jean Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmopolitan Spirit in Litera- 
ture , pp. in, 359- 
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peared in no less than twenty-one editions, — which represented a demand 
for the Poem scarcely precedented in the history of its publication. 

The long, persistent, powerful influence of Paradise Lost upon the 
verse-form of the Eighteenth Century is among the more obvious forces 
that made for Romanticism. Gradually the imitations of his blank 
verse multiplied, and rose to the popular heights of Thomson, Young, 
and others, by the middle of the century. Gradually his critical authority 
in The Verse was recognized and observed. Gradually the idea of verse 
structure conformed to his own liberal conceptions. Much of this prog- 
ress of liberal versification was due to the influence of Paradise Lost , 
which did more than any other single source of influence toward the 
overthrow of the couplet. 

After the powerful support of blank verse in the long poems prior 
to 1765, and in the critical authority of Warton, Young, Webb, and 
others, the strength of the couplet was broken, and rhyme was limited, 
in progressive thought, to the sphere of the smaller kinds of poetry. 
This last period of the century (1765-1801) opened, therefore, with a 
feeling of confidence in the triumph of the blank verse movement, of 
which Milton was still regarded the central influence. 

There was, on the whole, a persistent movement, throughout this 
period, toward liberalism in versification. 07 The critical opinions of 
Young and others, in the preceding period, re-inforced by an immediate 
appeal to Milton, were widely received as the highest authority. Dr. 
James Beattie (1735-1803), who figured much in the public eye because 
of his Essay on Truth (1770), 58 a work which has an aggregate of 
seventy-five pages devoted to Paradise Lost, declared, in that popular 
Treatise, that regularity and rhyme were not essential to poetry, and 
that the proper use of rhyme was limited to a small sphere. 00 

Within its proper limits, some regarded rhyme as an acceptable 
ornament to verse, as in The Deserted Village (1770), by Goldsmith: 
but a favourable critic of that popular poem seemed to feel very keenly 
the limitations imposed upon rhyme. 60 This feeling forced itself, at 
times, upon those who believed in general that rhyme was essential to 
English poetry. One such critic, who boldly declared himself ‘ 4 no friend 
to blank verse, ” could not “refuse (his) warmest approbation’’ to A 

07 T. S. Omond, English Metrists, i8th. and 19th. Centuries . Oxford Press, 
1907. Chapter II develops the conflict, and shows a tendency toward liberality in 
the direction of “The New Verse,” which he discusses in Chapter III. 

88 H. A. Beers, A Hist. Of Eng. Romanticism in the 18th Cent., pp. 302-305, 
gives a brief, but delightful, sketch of Beattie. 

5 »By “versification” he means regular measure. Essay on Truth, 1777, II, 294, 
302. He contended that the advantages of rhyme depend much upon custom and 
national temper. Cf. also pp. 379-383. 

60 Cr. Rev., June, 1770, 29 :435-443. 
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Poetical Essay on the Existence of Ood , 1 1 which was written in Milton- 
ics.” 61 William H. Roberts had, therefore, the support of a widely 
accepted opinion, when he, in that spirited and popular poetical Epistle 
to Christopher Anstey (1773), limited “the use of rhyme to elegiac, 
lyric, and satiric poetry.”* 2 

The influence of Milton’s Verse was conspicuous in the decade be- 
tween 1770 and 1780. Roberts made his appeal direct to Milton, when 
he said (1773), 

No, not in rhyme; I hate that iron chain 
Forged by the hand of some rude Goth. 

(Trib. 156). 

The author of An Essay upon the Harmony of Language (1774),** dis- 
cussed the nature and specific differences between accent and quantity, 
and illustrated these by a minute analysis of several passages from 
Paradise Lost. He “ventured to pronounce rime very disadvantageous 
to heroic verse; excluding numberless beauties, giving none.” The au- 
thor, who allowed a place to rhyme, and made due allowance for “the 
high merit of Pope’s version of the Iliad,” supported the above claim 
by reference directly to Milton. 

The same direct appeal was made by the Rev. John Yourde, in his 
Essay on the Origin and Merits of Rhyme (1775). In his zeal for the 

61 This Essay was the work of Rev. W. Roberts. Cr. Rev., Jan., 1771, 31 :7i-73. 

• 2 Roberts, Wm. H. (1745- 1791). 

An Epistle to Christopher Anstey , Esq. (1 773). 

Return, my Muse: thy wild, unfettered strains. 

Suit not the mournful dirge. Rhyme tunes the pipe 
Of querulous elegy; 'tis rhyme confines 
The lawless numbers of the lyric song. 

Who shall deny the quick-retorted sound 
To satire, when with this she points her scorn, 

Darts her sharp shaft, and whets her venom’d fang? 

Pent in the close of some strong period stands 
The victim’s blasted name: the kindred note 
First stamps it on the ear; then oft recalls 
To memory, what were better wrapt at once 
In dark oblivion. Still unrivalled here 
Pope thro* his rich dominion reigns alone: 

Pope, whose immortal strains Thames echoes yet 
Thro* all his winding banks. He smoothed the verse, 

Tuned its soft cadence to the classic ear 
And gave to rhyme the dignity of song. 

Cr. Rev., Jan., 1773, 35:52-54- Mo. Rev., Feb., 1773, 48:145-148. 

"Reprinted, with slightly varied title, 1804, as the work of Wm. Mitford. 
Cr. Rev., Aug., 1774, 38:137-143- 
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liberal form of versification, he “disdainfully renounces the shackles of 
rhyme 77 in his Translation of the Adventures of Telemachus (1775). 64 
Thomas Sheridan, in his popular Lectures on the Art of Beading (1775, 
1781), seems to have regarded Milton, especially in Paradise Lost, as 
the ultimate authority on English versification. In Part II of these 
Lectures, which deals with “The Art of Reading Verse, 77 Sheridan 
examined the present state of English prosody, affirmed that English 
verse is composed of feet by accent, and declared that none but Milton 
and Dryden had gone into the mystery of numbers. The “admired 
verse 77 (of all others) “proceeds wholly from the ear and imitation. 77 
But he showed a decided preference for Milton, drew heavily upon 
Paradise Lost for poetic materials, and applauded the richness and 
variety of Milton 7 s measures above those of all other English poets. 66 

This forward movement was not, however, without a measure of 
discouraging opposition. There was a sort of sunset glow of the couplet 
about the end of the third quarter of the century. Certain poems in the 
couplet, as Goldsmith’s Deserted Village (1770) and Anstey’s New Bath 
Guide , were very popular, and much imitated. The reactionary feeling 
was strong in some quarters, and seems to have had an influence upon 
James Macpherson (1736-1796), whose earlier Celtic interests had been 
emphatically Romantic. In 1773, he published a new edition of the 
Poems of Ossian, and seems to have half apologized for having “yielded 
to the judgment of others in a mode which presented freedom and dig- 
nity of expression, instead of fetters which cramp the thought, whilst 
the harmony of language is preserved. 77 He felt constrained to justify 
the want of rhyme, by arguing the gain in simplicity and energy. 68 

Pour years earlier (1769), Owen Ruffhead had published his Life 
of Alexander Pope, in which he professed to find some who preferred 
Pope to Milton. The Critical Review, commenting on this observation, 
was quite certain that some with such tastes might be found. 87 The 
Monthly Review, which seems at times to have antedated Saintbury 7 s 
antipathy to all eighteenth century blank verse, sometimes threw its 
influence heavily on the side of the couplet. 

• 4 Cr. Rev., July, 1775, 40:82. 

"Lectures on the Art of Reading. Part II, p. 223 and passim. Cf. also the 
Cr. Rev., July, 1775, 40:37-45, for a popular summary of this work. 

68 The Poems of Ossian , 2 vols. New ed., 1773. See ed. 1807. Preface , dated 
Aug. 13, 1773, pp. v, vi. 

67 Cr. Rev., April, 1769, 27:280-289. This view of Pope may well be contrasted 
with that in the criticism of Gilbert Wakefield’s Obs. on Pope (1796). Wakefield 
was himself a Pope enthusiast. But the Critical Review (March, 1796, n. s. 2:257- 
264) says, “We confess that, when he puts the invention discoverable in the 
Dunciad, on a par with that of Paradise Lost .... we rather wonder than ap- 
plaud.” 
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Among the strongest personal forces in this movement of antago- 
nism to liberal versification, was Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802). At 
heart, he seems to have hated all blank verse. Like Johnson, Darwin 
directed his antipathies toward the fountain head of the liberal move- 
ment. He might tolerate the more regular blank verse of Akenside, but 
not that of Milton. Darwin hated all sonnets, and especially those of 
Milton. His poetical creed was regularity and rhyme, to which he 
would add polish and sonorous effects. In 1781, Darwin proved the 
courage of his convictions by publishing his ambitious work, The Botanic 
Garden, a poem of 4,334 lines, in the most orthodox type of heroic 
couplets. His ambition was to erect a poetical monument that should 
eclipse the glory of Pope, by improving upon his versification along 
the lines of polish and sonorous qualities. 68 

Miss Anna Seward contributed the Exordium for this poem as early 
as 1778. 69 While in the process of preparation, the poem seems to have 
been talked of to some extent ; and, having been thus advertised before- 
hand, the poem met with a generous applause. Dr. Johnson may have 
deliberately taken advantage of this momentary revival of the old poet- 
ical form and spirit for his political attack upon Milton (1779), whose 
influence upon versification had been more than a match for the couplet. 

Johnson’s attack, however, only served to rouse the liberal forces, 
who had not all slept meantime, nor wanted confidence. Mason, who 
recognized that blank verse “was growing much out of vogue,” deliber- 
ately wrote his English Garden (1781) in that measure. 70 Knox, who 
seems to have preferred rhyme, affirmed, with an eye on Dr. Johnson, 
the presence of “an unreasonable prejudice entertained against blank 
verse, by those who wish to dictate on the subject of criticism,” and 
ascribed to this prejudice the unpopularity of Mason’s English Garden. 71 
About the time that Johnson was meditating his attack, Alexander Kel- 
let thundered into the camp of the couplets the following piece of dog- 
matism, which the Critical Review seems to have quoted with special 
delight at this time. After discussing the fundamental distinctions be- 
tween prose and verse, Kellet said : 

“In an age of ignorance an expedient turned up, that so obviously distin- 
guished prose and poetry, as to lay claim for a time to constitute the essential of 
the last; and that was the Gothic invention of rhyme. (Then he described this 
“barbarian adjunct to verse” in a long quotation from Milton’s Preface.) For 

68 F. Hitchman, Eighteenth Century Studies, p. 379. 

® 9 Dict. Natl. Biog., Anna Seward (1747-1809). 

70 Wm. Mason, The English Garden. “Postscript.” Quoted in the Mo. Rev., 
June, 1782, 66:413. Appendix. 

71 Vicessimus Knox (1752-1821). On the Prevailing Taste in Poetry (1779). 
Essays Moral and Literary. No. 129. 
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though they be not wanting who would make the hitting-off of rhymes an affair 
of genius, it is strictly a matter of memory; of which he who knows all the 
chiming words in a language must be a complete master; and Bysshe’s rhyming 
dictionary is, with us, a very convenient supplement to less tenacious heads.” 72 

The violence of Johnson brought Cowper at once to the defence of 
Milton’s more liberal versification. Cowper informed the public, with 
^ proof out of Johnson’s own mouth, that the great Dictator could not 
read blank verse. 78 Cowper ’s Table Talk (Written 1780-1), Leslie Ste- 
phen considers, “in the attack upon Pope’s smoothness and the admira- 
tion of Churchill’s rough vigour, the first clear manifesto of the literary 
revolution afterwards led by Wordsworth.” 74 But most effective of all 
his arguments was Cowper ’s Task, written in blank verse, and published 
in 1785, a poem sufficiently effective to start a new line of Milton-Cowper 
imitations. 

In 1781 John Walker (1732-1807) gave specific instructions for the 
reading of blank verse. 75 The same year Sheridan’s Lectures on the 
same subject were reprinted. The next year Dr. Joseph Warton pub- 
lished the second volume of his Essay an Pope, on the authority of 
which Tyrwhitt suggested, with a touch of irony, that “one may perhaps 
venture to avow an opinion that poetry is not confined to rhyming 
couplets.” 76 With these rejoinders, the victory seemed complete, and 
the liberal critics turn their attention more directly to the study of 
blank verse in itself, with much less reference to the old controversy. 
By the end of the century, John Aikin was complaining that the poets 
of the time were not even conforming to the mechanical matters of 

72 A Pocket of Prose and Verse (1778). Cr. Rev., Dec., 1778, 46:456-461. 

The “rhyming dictionary” idea was in the air at that time, and seems to have 
been used as a taunt toward the couplet-writers. In 1775, J. Walker published 
A Diet, of the Eng. Lang., answering at once the Purposes of Rhyming, Spelling , 
&c. (Cr. Rev., 39:116.) This work was spoken of in 1779 as a u Dict of Rhimes 
for the Use of Small Poets.” (Cr. Rev., 48:119.) A little later the Rev. John 
Trusler published Poetic Endings: or, a Diet, of Rhimes, Single and Double. This 
was ironically reviewed as a work of “benevolence to a set of geniuses, who fre- 
quently want a little charitable assistance, that is, the minor poets.” (Cr. Rev., 
Jan., 1784, 57 79 .) 

73 Wm. Cowper (1731-1800). To the Rev. Walter Bagot, Feb. 6, 1791. Hay- 
ley’s Life of Cowper, 1812, III, 270-271. He allowed rhyme to be a “part of the 
conceit” in smaller poems. Corresp. with Lord Thurlow. Hayley’s Life, III, 346- 
355. To The Rev. Walter Bagot, Aug. 31, 1786; Jan. 4, 1791. Hayley’s Life, III, 
29-30, 264. 

74 Dictionary National Biography. “Cowper”. 

1T 'Eletnents of Elocution, 2 vols. 1781 and 1799. Mo. Rev., Aug., 1781 ; Jan., 
1800. 

ie Letter prefixed to Warton’s Essay on Pope. 5th ed. Vol. I. 
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spelling, punctuation, &c. — all of which was looked upon by him as 
liberty run riot. 77 

The total influence of Milton’s Verse -Form, as it shaped itself under 
these conditions, appears in at least five different forms. (1) As a war- 
cry. The Romantic element rallied around Milton, and cultivated his 
verse-form as an effective medium of expressing antipathy to neo-clas- 
sicism. (2) As a standard of excellence in the technique of versification. 
The harmonies of Milton’s blank verse became the goal of poetic ambi- 
tion, and the touchstone of learned criticism. (3) As an expression of 
authority. This involves the dicta of Milton’s “Preface,” made good 
by the example of his Poems. Here is a contradiction, but such is life 
in many of its expressions. Even the radical Romanticist would bow 
to the authority of Milton, when he declared rhyme the invention of a 
barbarous age. Where the heart is, there obedience follows and author- 
ity is not a burden. Besides this, the very bigness of Milton carried 
conviction, precluding the possibility of mistake, as it would appear to 
his devotees. (4) As a pattern for imitation. Under the influence of 
Milton there was a very large volume of blank verse, whose highest 
peaks of excellence were sufficiently elevated for permanent recognition. 
(5) As a sanction of poetical license in matters of form. Milton was 
not under the laws of poetry, for he enjoyed the liberty of a great 
creative genius. But this very superiority served as a sanction for some 
to abandon all restraints that hindered the free expression of the multi- 
form Romantic feelings. This amounts again to a contradiction — that 
of looking to authority for sanction of a revolt against the restraints of 
authority. But the impulse of this principle produced much that is 
wild, vague, and incoherent, as well as some excellent original work in 
the Romantic Movement. 

In the field of literary criticism, Milton was considered by many as 
a standard of excellence. 78 He was set by the side of Homer, 79 and 
sometimes above the Grecian Bard (cf. Tributes). There was among his 

77 John Aikin, Letters of a Father to His Son (1798-1799). Letter v. On the 
Taste for Poetry. Vol. II, p. 259. 

78 Milton was also regarded as an authority on the early conditions of poetry, 
as portrayed in P. L. On the antiquity of the pastoral muse, Greene says, “Whether 
the patriarchs of old with our parents in Milton piously broke out into the praise 
of the Creator, or reflected in silence on the beauties of the earth, their hymns, 
or their meditations, must have been purely pastoral.” An Essay on Pastoral 
Poetry , prefixed to the Idylliums of Theocritus , Translated by Fawkes (1767). 
Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 20:166-169. 

79 Rev. Richard Polwhele. An Essay on the Comparative Learning and Moral- 
ity of the Ancients and Moderns. Appended to Discourses on Different Subjects 
(2nd. ed., 1791). Cr. Rev., Aug., 1791, 368-373. 
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devotees a strong feeling of impatience with any attempt to write Milton 
down. 80 The widely prevailing opinion was, that “If any glance of 
mortal Ken could soar from earth to heaven, or penetrate the mysteries 
of other worlds, it may fairly be pronounced, even by English critics, 
without any imputation of partiality, that the poet of Paradise possessed 
the peculiar power.” 81 

The poet and the poem that had attained this eminence were, with 
several important critics, the basis for measuring poetic values in the 
works of others. The Critical Review , recognizing that most writers of 
blank verse were seriously striving to imitate Milton, attempted fre- 
quently to determine to what extent these writers had, or had not, at- 
tained the qualities of Milton’s verse. Paradise Lost, as a basis for verse 
criticism, was the out- working of Milton’s Preface on versification, pre- 
fixed to the Epic, and the two were usually thought of together. To 
this high authority, as a hypothetical basis upon which to censure the 
works of Spenser, Dr. Johnson made an appeal in 1751. “If it be justly 
observed by Milton,” argued the Doctor, “that rhyme obliges poets to 
express their thoughts in improper terms, these improprieties must 
always be multiplied, as the difficulty of rhyme is increased by long 
concatenations. ’ ’ 82 

Thomas Warton, in his History of English Poetry 88 extended the 
application of this Miltonic standard to the subject of English poetry. 
Warton ’s references to Milton are many; and, so far as Hazlitt’s “In- 
dex” (ed. 1871) shows, they are all to Paradise Lost, except two, which 
are to Comus . William J. Mickle, who published his Translation of the 
Lusiad of Camoens (1775), included among other things in the Prefa- 
tory Matters of that performance, A Dissertation on the Lusiad, and 
Observations upon Epic Poetry. In this discussion, he practically meas- 
ured the Lusiad of Camoens by the Paradise Lost of Milton. 84 In a less 
pretentious manner, William Mason, who observed that Milton’s father 
and Gray’s were of the same calling (“a money-scrivener”), subjected 
Gray to the standards very largely of Paradise Lost, in his edition of 
Gray (1775). 85 Even the diction of Milton’s Epic became a standard 

80 An offense of this kind, in his Elementary Principles of the Belles Lettres, 
Translated from the French by the late Mr. Sloper Foreman (1766), was held to 
prove M. Formey unqualified to treat the subject he had in hand. Cr. Rev., July, 

1766, 22:50-55. 

sl The Indian Observer, Nos. 20 and 34. Drake's Gleaner, vol. IV, No. 168, 
p. 255. On the Power of Music. 

S2 The Rambler, No. 121, May 14, 1751. Works, 1825, II, 5. 

88 Thomas Warton, Hist of Eng. Poetry. Vol. I, 1774; II, 1778; III, 1781. 

84 Chalmers, English Poets, 21 1606-624. 

85 Cf. the Foot-notes, and the Cr. Rev., May, 1775, 39:378-388. 
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for poetry, and was praised for having the simplicity of common life. 8 * 

The great literary influence of Paradise Lost lies chiefly in its mani- 
fold contact with the inner spirit of Romantic literature and literary 
interests. This unique poem, sublime, moral, universal, imaginative, 
mystical, was remarkably fitted to touch effectively all sides of the 
re-awakened literary spirit of the Age. 

The wide interests in this poem fell directly into the full currents 
of the literary movement. The Oriental element in the Epic is obvious, 
and was not unobserved. Its earthly setting was in the romantic regions 
of Eden . Its coloring and gorgeous splendor are largely from the East. 
Its inexhaustible wealth of Allusion points frequently in the same direc- 
tion. These features, quickened the romantic imagination into a glow, 
and formed an immediate contact, stimulative, if not actually productive, 
with the strong current of Orientalism, which came in early, and per- 
sisted throughout the century. 

One aspect of Orientalism that had more than common interest was 
that of the Eastern gardens. Those paradises had a romantic interest 
of their own. That interest was deepened by their constant association 
with Milton's Eden. That interest was translated into practical life 
through the influence of Oriental gardens upon English landscape 
gardening, an activity upon which Milton's Eden exercised considerable 
direct influence . 87 Thus the circle of interest was completed, and made 
trebly strong, between Milton and this phase of Orientalism. 

Milton, Gothic, and Medieval Romances belong in something of the 
same manner to the romantic world of the imagination. There is a 
strong affinity between some of the “most inflamed" passages of Milton 
and the Gothic spirit in chivalry. This affinity was felt in the Eighteenth 
Century, as Professor Beers, who speaks with authority on the Revival- 
elements of Romanticism, has very well pointed out . 88 The pseudo- 
classical attitude toward the Gothic strengthened its early alliance with 
the Romantic tendencies; while Milton’s Romantic predilections for the 
Gothic brought him and the Gothic Revival close together. 

The connections between Milton and the Revival of Medieval Ro- 
mances were close, and probably fruitful. Milton's literary tastes 
inclined him early in life toward this romantic world of imagination. 
“I betook me," he wrote in An Apology for Smectymnuus, “among those 
lofty fables and romances which recount in solemn cantos the deeds of 
knighthood." Deeply interested in this poetical wealth, he meditated the 
Arthurian Legends as the subject of his own proposed masterpiece 

M Wra. Roberts (1767-1849). The Looker-On. No. 78. Nov. 9, 1793. British 
Essayists , 1823 , 37: No. 78. S. T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, ed. Shedd, Vol. 
Ill, Chap. xvii. 

87 Appendix I, p. 268. 

88 A Hist, of Eng. Romanticism, 225-227. 
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( Mansus , lines 80-84, 162-168). This subject was finally given up for 
Paradise Lost , which is essentially a larger Romance, with a limitless 
imaginative and other- world appeal. 

But the 4 ‘matter of Britain/ ’ as Professor Beers has very well 
pointed out, never lost its fascination to Milton, and re-appeared in both 
of his Epics. 89 In Paradise Lost , one may find such stimulating ref- 
erences as, 

What resounds 

In fable or romance of Uther’s son; 

Begirt with British and Armoric knights; 

And all who since, baptized or infidel, 

Jousted in Aspramont, or Montalban; 

Damasco, or Marocco, or Trebiscond; 

Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore 
When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabbia.” (Book I, 579-587). 

Or, in Paradise Regained, where, 

Faery damsels met in forest wide 
By knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 

Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore.” 

(Book II, 359-36i). 

The supernatural in Milton was always prominent, and the fairy- 
land world-of -romance character of Paradise Lost was sometimes re- 
garded as a blemish in the Epic. In view of this feeling, and the avidity 
with which the details of Milton were even curiously studied, such con- 
necting links between him and Medievalism, as those cited above, must 
have been very stimulating to the reviving interest in that Middle Age 
world of the imagination. 

Paradise Lost was not without considerable influence upon the de- 
scriptive tendencies in Romantic poetry. The volume of descriptive 
poetry, in both the great schools of versification, was increasingly im- 
mense. The pseudo-classical faction found their constant model in 
Cooper’s Hill (1642), by Sir John Denham (1615-1669). This poem, in 
heroic couplets, represented the poet as looking out from an eminence 
upon the surrounding country, and river, and city. The poem was 
popular, and the scheme of description was often repeated in the 
Eighteenth Century. But the romantic spirit of wildness, coupled with 
that of liberalism in verse-form, found excellence and inspiration in the 
descriptive portions of Paradise Lost . The tendency of this influence was 
toward a union with mysticism, and a mystical interpretation of external 

"Same, pp. 146-147. 
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nature. More and more it became the Miltonic sun, far off at times but 
still effective, that warmed the romantic landscape with the glow of 
poetry. 

But deeper than anything yet mentioned, was the quickening influ- 
ence of Milton’s Epic upon the very spirit of poetry. The spirit of 
Paradise Lost permeated, as far as the shackles would allow, the serious 
heroic couplets of the age. Any one may feel that spirit while reading 
such poems as Boyse’s Deity (1739), or almost any other religious or 
moral poem of the Eighteenth Century. Among the Romantic poets, the 
kindling power of Milton’s imagination was immeasurable. 

Here is one of the most fundamental and important differences be- 
tween the influence of the Minor Poems and that of the Major. The Minor 
Poems influenced mainly the outward form and expression of sentiments 
that were already strong in the nation before these Poems emerged into 
prominence. But the influence of the Major Poems reached and quickened 
the secret springs where poetry is generated and whence it flows. Lim- 
ited to the question of form, the molding influence of the Epic far ex- 
ceeded that from the Minor Poems, whether the comparison have refer- 
ence to volume or quality. But any definite measurement of quality is 
obviously impossible; for the poetic spirit of many imitations of the 
Minor Poems came directly from the quickening influence of Milton’s 
Epic. This is strikingly evident in Collins, and Gray, and often in the 
Wartons, and almost always in Ogilvie, and Beattie, and Mason. It is 
the hand of Penseroso, to be sure ; but the voice is that of Paradise Lost, 
often faint, but unmistakable nevertheless. 

Romanticism always exalted the imaginative element in literature, 
and a large influence in this direction came from Paradise Lost . Milton, 
in theory, practice, and inspiration, comes more and more definitely to 
stand for the perfection of imaginative poetry, as conceived by the 
Romantic school. This school emphasized the subjective and self-con- 
scious elements in literature. Mr. Dowden is quite right in defining 
these elements as relics of Puritanism transfused through Paradise Lost. 90 
Closely akin to these was the spirit of expansiveness which characterized 
all the ambitious attempts of Romantic aspiration, and demanded the 
freedom of expression found in blank verse. This, too, may at times be 
traced to the influence of Milton upon Romantic feelings. Much of the 
verse thus produced was very poor poetry; for every soul kindled to a 
glow by Milton’s influence was not the soul of a poet. Those who had 
poetic genius had also a measure of individuality that is stamped upon 
their verse. In a sense, it is correct, therefore, to say that the verse of 
Thomson, Young, and Akenside, is not the verse of Milton, and that 

90 Edw. Dowden. Puritanism and English Literature. Living Age, 1899, 222: 
593‘6o7. 
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their thoughts are not his thoughts. But it is quite incorrect to say that 
any aspiring spirit of the whole school, whether great or small, wrote 
apart from the boundless influence of Milton ; and to deny that the more 
lofty the individual genius the more he has felt the real power of his 
matchless master. 

The influence of Milton upon the didactic and purely religious ele- 
ment in the eighteenth century poetry was direct, powerful, and almost 
entirely from Paradise Lost. Milton stood for Aristotelian conceptions 
of poetic art, that poetry was to please and to instruct, but with the 
heavier emphasis upon the latter function. He had but one standard for 
the poet, for poetic theory, and for poetic practice. Within his own soul, 
and throughout all his Prose and Verse, the reader is conscious of an 
uncompromising struggle between Milton and the Powers of Darkness. 
The battle is ever in array. As conceived by Milton, the consecrated 
office of the poet made him a prophet of God, the herald of ideals that 
knew no compromise with evil. 

As seen, therefore, from this angle, by the moralizing Eighteenth 
Century, Milton was not only the greatest of all poets, but he was greatest 
very largely because he was felt to be the greatest preacher of right- 
eousness. Gradually the English public had come to this conviction 
through the contemplation of Milton ’s great social, political, and spiritual 
message to the world. In this capacity Milton became, as in other things, 
a poetic example and inspiration. To him, perhaps more than to any 
other single force, is chargeable the heavy moral yoke that was placed 
upon poetry during the Eighteenth Century. Under his influence the 
religious Parnassus became a theological seminary ; and the poetic muse 
entered the common walks of life as a formal school-mistress, discoursing, 
in endless blank verse, about the arts, and ornaments, and duties of life. 
The tendencies to paraphrase exalted portions of Scripture, to sermonize 
thereon in blank verse, and to write endless moral and biblical epics in 
the same measure, were products, in part at least, of the same fruitful 
influence. 

This influence was connected closely with that “high seriousness ’ ’ 
of Milton’s poetic art which impressed, with increasing force, the develop- 
ing mind of Romanticism. 91 Milton was a man with a soul-absorbing 
devotion to an exalted ideal, which rendered him superior to the vicissi- 
tudes of time and place. This seriousness of art worked its way gradually 
into the consciousness of England under the towering influence of Mil- 
ton. The conviction found something that approaches classical expres- 
sion in the following words of Vicesimus Knox (1752-1821), which are all 

91 It is interesting to observe that Milton had a well defined “literary gospel”, 
in the later sense of that term. Had he lived in the nineteenth century, he would 
have taken his proper place with a message, among such writers as Carlyle, Mill, 
Kingsley, Newman, and others, who had their various remedies for social ills. 
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the more interesting in that they fell, in 1788, mid- way between Milton 
(d. 1674) and Matthew Arnold (d. 1888). 

“Let the man of genius love his muse, and his muse shall reward him with 
sweet sensations: with pictures and images of beautiful nature, and with a noble 
generosity of spirit which can look down with pity, contempt, or total indifference 
on patrons who have often as little sense to understand, as liberality to reward 
him. ,f “Milton was poor and unpatronized, and so was Shakespeare. A miserable 
pittance bought that poem which is one of the first honours, not only of this na- 
tion, but of human nature. But is it not credible, that Milton and Shakespeare 
had internal delights, a luxury of soul, which is unknown to the dull tribe who 
are often rewarded with pensions and promotions, and which many patrons, with 
all their pomp and power, would envy, if they were capable of conceiving the 
exquisite pleasure.” 92 

The explanation of Milton’s influence upon the currents of eight- 
eenth century life which made up the Romantic movement is not to be 
found in any small view, or isolated segment, of the great work of this 
man, whose labors as politician, historian, and theologian, were crystal- 
lized in the artistic hands of the consecrated poet. The secret of his 
power was the unity of his message, the permeating, soul-stirring, life- 
directing influence that arose from a contemplation of Milton’s vision 
of the moral order of the universe. 

Milton’s vision of moral order lent itself readily to Romantic feel- 
ings. It furnished a boundless progressive outlet for aspirations, 
whether individual, social, or national. Milton was an idealist, a dreamer 
of better days and better things than England had ever yet attained. 
His power over the Romantic movement from this point of view was 
inevitable. 

The ancient Hebrews dreamed upon their national Theocracy, and 
in time saw the Shekinah fill the Holy Temple. 98 Greece had her ideals 
of Beauty, dreamed upon them, and realized her destiny as the world’s 
example and instructor in Art. Rome dreamed of law and order, and 
merged the civilized world into one vast organization. The Renaissance 
had its various dreams, and attained Protestantism, with its various forms 
of intellectual freedom. England, too, had had her Vision, worked out 
in the long struggle that culminated in the Civil War of the Seventeenth 
Century, and revealed to the nation through the prophetic insight of 
Milton, who felt the universal significance of that struggle. He saw in 
it the struggling principles that make for universal liberty. Those prin- 

92 Brit. Essayists, 1827, vol. xxix, No. 4, p. 35. Cf. also a criticism of Beattie's 
Essay on Truth , which considered instruction, and not pleasure the “grand pur- 
pose” of poetry. Cr. Rev., March, 1778, 45 :18s. 

93 I. Kings, 8:10. 
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ciples he bodied forth in a comprehensive conception of liberty, limited 
to no nation, but possible to all, which might have brought England to 
the fulfillment of her destiny, in teaching the world Liberty, as the 
Hebrews had taught Religion, the Greeks Art, and the Romans Law and 
Organization. 

But unheeding the lessons of history, England had scorned her 
Vision. She erected altars to Baal and Ashtaroth in the high places of 
politics, and went a-whoring after royalty that was stranger to her 
Vision. In spite of warning, the Vision was lost to the nation; and 
“ where there is no vision, the people perish.” Seventy Years of Baby- 
lonish captivity was the result : seventy years of national bondage to the 
disintegrating forces of death and decay. But the faithful remnant 
carried the altar-fires into the land of depression, and kept them daily 
burning. They kept the Vision distantly in sight. Though their harps 
hung upon the willow trees, yet they “remembered Zion;” and refused 
to bow the knee to King Nebuchadnezzar. The Daniels thundered the 
old truth into the courts. The Ezekiels, among the common people, still 
saw the River of Life. Thus was the way prepared for a voluntary 
return to their national destiny, when the days of evil were fulfilled. 

Gradually the leavening power of Milton’s Vision was felt, as the 
nation cast about in the depths for relief from depression. Gradually the 
Vision of Milton glowed more brightly, as the Miltonic Sun rose in the 
Romantic heavens, and warmed the nation into a newness of life. This is 
not claiming too much ; for the Romantic movement may almost be de- 
fined as a returning of the nation to the Vision of Milton, with the aspi- 
rations that are consequent and correlated to his exalted conceptions. 

The consciousness of national loss in the defeat of Puritanism was 
kept constantly alive in the body of the nation. The cause itself was 
lost, but the leavening power of its eternal principles required only 
sufficient time to re-assert itself permanently in national life. Milton 
had dreamed of an ideal Republic, founded upon, and crowned 
by, the principles that make for universal liberty. Gradually the English 
people came to feel the significance of this Vision as an outlet for bound- 
less aspiration. The dead nation aroused itself to try the yet untried 
ideals of national destiny. The leaders sought assurance in similar 
dreams of the past. They revived Plato, Plutarch, and More’s Utopia. 
Milton was the logical antecedent, if not an immediate inspiration, of 
this reworking of the dreams of the past. 

In the State, Milton’s influence tended ever toward radicalism. 
More and more men dreamed of a future Golden Age of Democracy, and 
set themselves against kings. Here one may feel the influence of Milton’s 
arguments for liberty, which helped to kindle the fires of the French 
Revolution. But his influence upon the Church is only less obvious be- 
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cause more spiritual. Men dreamed also of a Golden Age in religion, as 
a result, it seems, in part at least, of his inspiration who had so vividly 
connected Heaven and Earth into one vast realm of the free spirit of 
man. This idea was sought by some through a deepening of spiritual 
life, and Methodism was born. Others saw its realization in the widening 
of church activities into world-evangelism, and the great Missionary 
organizations began to occupy foreign fields. Others still believed this 
ideal attainable by Divine Power, and connected Paradise Regained 
with the Millenial reign of Christ, when evil should be abolished from 
the earth. A feeling that Milton, humanly speaking, was an influence 
in all these forward movements pervaded the life and literature of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

The scope of Milton’s Romantic conception of universal order com- 
prehended all the relations and experiences of life, temporal and eternal. 
The very grandeur of his conception fired the Romantic imagination. 
Here is where the substance of Milton’s Prose Writings merges with that 
of his Epics into one great composite influence of immeasurable strength, 
and incapable of being resolved into parts that are referable to one 
source of influence apart from the other. In one vast sweep of imagina- 
tion, Milton’s Vision covered Man’s relations to Man in State and 
Church, and Man’s relation to God in the worlds temporal and eternal. 
The very bigness of his conceptions counted for power. It matters little, 
in this connection, what man may say about the adequacy of Milton’s 
views. Upon eighteenth century life his views fell with the weight of 
divine sanction, and moved with only a little less authority and inspi- 
ration. 

Man’s relations to Man Milton worked out in the laboratory of civil 
and ecclesiastical strife. These relations appeared first in his contro- 
versial Prose Works. His system worked itself upward into perfection. 
Doubtless it was this upward movement of his own mind that led him 
finally to decide upon Paradise Lost as the subject of his great master- 
piece. At first he thought to treat the Romantic legend of Arthur, 
probably intending to expand its shadowy outlines into a portrayal of all 
that was permanent in the traditions of the English people. But he 
soon saw that England was not different from other nations. What 
was the Truth for her was the Truth for all nations and for all times. 
His subject then was Mankind, and his scope was Eternity. While he 
directed the affairs of a great nation tom with internal strife, and while 
he defined the rights of Church and State, he worked out the crowning 
principle of Moral Order. His Vision called for a treatment of Man, 
and that in his eternal relations. At first Milton thought to treat the 
problem of Evil as a tragedy. But perceiving soon the limitations of 
that mode of expression, he rose to the boundless possibilities of an Epic, 
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and in that mode he taxed the powers of language to body forth what he 
had seen and felt. 

Moral order, as conceived by Milton, was conditioned upon the 
reign of righteousness. God was over all, the Source of all good, and 
must be obeyed. Departure from this basic principle always brings dis- 
order and punishment. Milton treated his universe as geo-centric, for the 
purpose of exalting the dignity of Man. Milton laid out before Man 
infinite possibilities, qualified always by a premium upon merit. Morality 
implies deliberate choice of the right. Moral order obtains when men’ 
and angels serve God; and when all the machinery and influences of 
society support the free play of obedience in the individual. Order is 
the universal reign of righteousness, the working out of implicit con- 
formity to Law. Whatever hinders this free conformity is a disturbing 
element that should be abolished. Thus Milton enthroned individual 
interest as the factor that should determine the function of Church 
and State. 

This idea of obedience and conformity to law would seem at first to 
be much in opposition to the spirit of Romanticism. But it is not. 
With Milton the springs of life and conduct are all subjective. Men 
conform to law because they love righteousness. Thus Milton not only 
exalts the inherent dignity of Man, but also enthrones the thoroughly 
Romantic principles of inner liberty, which has, in his thought, its highest 
compliment in being identified with the love of truth and right. 

In Milton’s thought, sin means bondage. Freedom and happiness 
arise from following the things that make for righteousness. The Reason 
is to perceive the right, the heart to love it, and the will to choose it. 
Where these operate with perfect freedom and certainty, there is perfect 
moral order. Besides its fatal consequences, sin is for the individual 
a disturbing force that operates against his own freedom. Man must be 
redeemed to that inner fruitful love of the right. For complete redemp- 
tion, two worlds are necessary, and both under the same principle of 
order. Behind the veil, the Spiritual World of Light is fostering this 
subjective control; and the World of Darkness is trying to bring its 
overthrow. Thus the messenger of Heaven instructs Adam, and Satan 
comes to tempt Eve. Those unseen powers came into personal conflict 
in the Temptation, which yielded an assurance of complete triumph to 
those who would follow the love of righteousness. 

Church and State were to Milton ’s mind only temporal aspects of an 
eternal order. Civil and ecclesiastical liberty were the conditions of 
righteousness, and, therefore, the natural right of every man. Men and 
nations must be self-controlled by this inner principle of liberty. The 
whole social, political, and religious organization of life must help, and 
in no case hinder, this true freedom of men to see, to love, and to do the 
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right. Thus only may men and nations be self -controlled from exalted 
ideals. These conditions Milton believed possible only under a republican 
form of government, whether in Church or State. This form was alone 
felt to be consistent with free thought, and free expression in word and 
deed. For him republicanism seemed essential to the liberty of 
righteousness. 

Milton seems to have felt that it was the right of the best to bear the 
rule. Like Carlyle, Milton objected not to the hierarchies that were 
founded upon worth and righteousness. Hierarchies based upon any 
other principle were inconsistent with true liberty. Bad kings and bad 
priests were alike to be dispatched. Milton felt that the administration 
in both Church and State in his day was intolerable. He therefore justi- 
fied regicide, as a measure of righteousness; and he withdrew from the 
Church for the same reason. He scorned the Church of Rome, and re- 
jected that of England. He tarried in Presbyterianism only long enough 
to learn that “New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large.” Naturally 
his sympathies drifted toward the Quakers, who emphasize the inner 
impulse of the Spirit. But in none of them did his free spirit find a 
resting place. All were inadequate for his lofty ideal, which was rather 
above the militant Church, than opposed to it. 

Another powerful line of influence from Milton’s great conception 
was that upon religious Mysticism. The basic principle of his entire con- 
ception was that immediate, mystical relation of the spirit of man to the 
unseen powers that makes for the triumph of right. With him this union 
was vivid and powerful. He felt, and made others feel, that just behind 
the veil of the flesh the heavenly forces were in full alliance with the 
man who was striving for the right for himself and others. Milton verily 
believed that he spoke the truth of God, when he said, in Comus (1634) : 

Mortals, that would follow me, 

Love Virtue, she alone is free; 

She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the spheary chime: 

Or, if Virtue feeble were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. 

Thus early, one may see the broad platform of Milton’s idealized uni- 
verse rising into the full breadth of human experience. Thus early, 
one may also foresee the meaning of those symbolical visits of the Angels 
to Eden, and of those divine instructions given to Adam before and after 
the Fall. 94 

94 Perhaps it was from Milton that Rousseau had the moral draughts which 
intoxicated him with virtue. This is rendered more probable from the emphasis 
which both authors laid upon the moral ends of education. 
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In this mystical world of Milton, those Romanticists who sought 
escape from the depressions of the real world found a satisfying refuge. 
But this vastly conceived world was not merely a dream of Fairyland. 
Milton believed a free commonwealth to be the truth of life, and there- 
fore possible to men. Moreover, men believed that the great poet, in his 
own soul, had actually attained that ideal freedom, — a conviction that 
is well expressed in the following paragraph : 

“Sublime ideality still prevailed in Milton, now, however, aged and rudely 
surprised by the Restoration in his dream of an austere republicanism. (Mean- 
while he raised the) triple sumptuous structure oh which his glory as the first of 
heroic modern poets rests forever. He completed the vast composition which places 
him on a level with Dante and Homer, which links him with the Bible and ranks 
him with the great Jewish prophets. He remained the stubborn politician and 
sublime poet who was capable, even under the check of Puritanism, to feel and 
express so great a love of beauty. He is the admirable exception which proves 
the rule that the human soul can remain free despite all preconceived systems or 
the crushing force of circumstances/’ 95 

Milton’s educational theory was only a corollary of his great concep- 
tion of the moral world. Milton made morality the chief end of educa- 
tion. In Milton both instruction and training must foster the inner prin- 
ciple of liberty. He considered knowledge merely for the sake of know- 
ing, to be a vain thing. Knowledge is valuable to him only for its effects 
upon conduct. By this conviction, he austerely directed his own develop- 
ment. By it he attempted to direct the education of others. By it he 
determined the quality and limitations of knowledge for the Race, as 
imparted by the Angel to Adam in Paradise . 96 It is not merely, ‘‘Be 
good in order to be happy.” That is an invariable result. Milton’s real 
idea of education is, Learn and labor in the direction of righteousness ; 
for therein lie the largest possibilities for men and for nations. The 
Tractate was often printed, much read, and frequently cited as the best 
authority. The moral end of education became emphatic. Milton was 
regarded the champion of public education, who had prescribed the 
remedy most needed for the social and national evils of the times . 97 

95 Frederic Loliee. A Short History of Comparative Literature. Translated 
by M. Douglas Power. Putnam, N. Y. Chap, xv, p. 190. 

"Cf. Paradise Lost on the subject of Obedience. The universal law of lib- 
erty, vi, 172-188; Happiness in Heaven, vi, 723-741; Happiness on earth, vi, 893- 
912; End of life, vii, 76-80; Limitation of knowledge to moral ends, vii, 111-130, 
viii, 167-178; Power to make earth and Heaven one, vii, 152-161. It will be per- 
ceived that the sum of the highest life is the moral issue thereof, which deter- 
mines everything else in life. 

97 Appendix H. 
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Milton’s poetical platform was also a corollary of his vast conception 
of Man in his relations to universal order. Poetry was thought to spring 
from the mystical relations of the spirit; for poetry is merely the voice 
of God in man. His platform was fully carried out in his own divine 
Epic. As thus brought, with the double strength of theory and practice, 
to bear upon Romantic poets, its influence can scarcely be overesti- 
mated . 98 

Milton believed that true poetry was the product of the creative 
imagination operating under the direction or impulse of divine inspira- 
tion. The greatest lyrical poetry was the voice of the Hebrew Prophets. 
4 ‘The abilities (for poetry), wheresoever they be found, are the inspired 
gift of God rarely bestowed, but yet to some (though most abused) in 
every nation.” Great poetry is not attained “but by devout prayer to 
that eternal Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and knowledge.” 
The end of poetry, according to Milton, is preeminently to teach. It is 
the voice of God, and must not be prostituted to base purposes. Hence 
Milton condemned the immoral consequences of the later Elizabethan 
dramas, attempted to raise “Satyr” above the “blinde Tap house,” and 
to restore Tragedy to its exalted function. 

The bearer of this divine message must be a good man, skilled in 
language and imitation. He must be led and fed by the same Divine 
Spirit. “He who would not be frustrate of his hope to write well here- 
after in laudable things, ought him selfe to bee a true Poem.” Neither 
the message of Heaven nor the messenger must wear the grievous yoke 
of Pagan devices. The wings of the Spirit may not be clipped. The 
poetic soul, kindled from the altar-fires of Jehovah, must not wear the 
shackles of tinkling rhymes. Such a soul must be like a star, and dwell 
apart. The poet must be one with 

98 Milton’s critical views may most readily be found in the Critical Essays in 
the 17th, Century , edited by J. E. Spingarn, to which work reference is made. 

Reason for Church Government (1641), I, 197 ff. The Tractate of Education 
(1644), I, 206. Apology for Smectymnuus (164 2), I, 205. Preface to Samson Ago- 
nistes (1671), I, 207-9. (Also, W. P. Ker, Essays of J. Dry den, I, xxviii. A. W. 
Verity, edition of Samson , pp. 1-2. I. Bywater, Milton and the Aristotelian Defi- 
nition of Tragedy. Jour . of Philo., 1900, 27:267-273. Spingarn, Hist of Lit . Crit. 
in the Renaissance, pp. 79-80.) 

See Hist. Lit. Crit. in Ren., p. 54. Apology for Smectymnuus, I, 202. The 
Verse (1668), prefixed to Paradise Lost. 

Edw. Phillips, Preface to the Theatrum Poetarum (1675). Spingarn, II, 259 ff. 
Cf. also Spingarn, I, xxii-xxiii. Edw. Dowden, England's Debt to Milton, empha- 
sizes the salutary influences of Milton’s exalted idealism, which Matthew Arnold 
declares to be the thing that will save England from things mean and vulgar. (Essay 
on Milton.) Lit t ell's Living Age, 1899, 223 :845-847. 
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A voice whose sound (is) like the sea; 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free; (Trib. 199). 

and yet, one who is willing to undertake the humblest tasks of life. 

Such was the conception of Milton himself that kindled the springs 
of poetry in a Wordsworth. This conception of the prophetic consecra- 
tion of the creative imagination, received from Milton, was transfused by 
Edward Phillips and others into the standard conceptions of poetry. 
The conviction of a fundamental religious inspiration in poetry was 
caught up by Dennis and emphasized as the condition of all great works 
in poetic art. The moral purpose in poetry was quickened, and gave a 
tone of “high seriousness” to literature in general, which may be reflected 
in the “literary gospels ’ 9 of the Nineteenth Century. The premium 
placed upon the creative imagination breathed the breath of poetic life 
and fire into the ode-writers who rose at the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century. In a word, it was this poetic platform of Milton, made concrete 
and irresistible in Paradise Lost , that read itself into the secret heart 
of the English people, and, more than anything else, stimulated the revolt 
in literature, and transformed the national taste so much that the con- 
ventional, the commonplace, and the couplet, were all alike intolerable. 
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CONCLUSION 


The foregoing survey has sought, above everything else, fidelity to 
facts and to the proportions of interest in the several parts of Milton’s 
voluminous works. The bearing of this survey upon the question of 
Milton’s influence, as stated in Chapter I above, would seem to indicate 
that the common view has hardly taken into account all of the facts. 

In Chapter II it has appeared that, during the period under discus- 
sion, the part of Milton’s works in which the English people were most 
deeply interested was Paradise Lost . At least, that poem was published 
and sold far more than anything else which Milton ever wrote. The 
Prose Works were published in several editions, and about one-half of 
these were prior to any extensive recognition of the Minor Poems. The 
Minor Poems themselves were published in four separate editions, with 
twenty-eight, one hundred and twelve, and six years, between them. Some 
of the poems began, as adaptations, to be published separately about the 
fourth decade of the Eighteenth Century. Otherwise, the Minor Poems 
were appended, in a subordinate manner, to the Epics, in order to com- 
plete the Poetical Works of Milton. Throughout the period the great 
commercial interest in Milton centered in Paradise Lost , as perhaps the 
1 ‘best seller” of the market. 

The same central interest appears in Chapter III, where the voice 
of the poets is heard. With few exceptions, and those traceable to inci- 
dental circumstances, the poets of this period thought and' wrote of 
Milton in terms of Paradise Lost. It was that poem which expressed 
what Milton meant to them. To this same conception the biographers 
also came, through a gradual transition of emphasis, as indicated in 
Chapter IV. Some of the earlier biographers were sympathetic, most 
of them were not, and all of them treated Milton as a politician, who 
had some fame as a poet because of his Paradise Lost . As a politician, 
Milton was not, for a long while, generally popular, and so appeared in 
most accounts of his life. But the emphasis of his career gradually 
shifted from the politician to the poet, under the rising glory of this 
great author, which appears, in Chapter V, to have been due almost 
exclusively to the influence of Paradise Lost. 

The influence of this poem gradually exalted Milton to the pinnacle 
of the temple of fame, convinced the nation of Milton’s superior genius, 
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procured a hearing for his Prose Writings, and brought the Minor 
Poems into public notice. Once introduced, as stated in Chapter VI, 
these Minor Poems made a certain fanciful appeal to the Milton-loving 
mid-century versifiers, and were often imitated in form, though almost 
never approached in spirit. They were used somewhat seriously at times 
as a model or form of expression for the outlet of certain poetic feelings 
generated in the earlier stages of Romanticism. But these poems were 
rarely more than a sort of poetic play-thing, a holiday dress for the 
Muse, a strong man’s diversion. 

The serious concern of the mid-century England was to understand 
the sublime message of Milton, built up through his Prose, and crowned 
in his exalted Epics. Therein, as pointed out in Chapter VII, the great 
voice of Milton was heard, in that exalted, unified, comprehensive mes- 
sage of liberty, which permeated and transformed the life of England, 
sending its manifold currents out through many channels of the Roman- 
tic Movement. 
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APPENDIX A MILTON'S HISTORY OF BRITAIN 


This History of Britain was published several times during the 
Eighteenth Century (p. 45 above). The expurgated part on the Long 
Parliament, &c. was published in 1681, and restored to the History in 
1738. (Newton, Lf . of Milton , Dublin, 1773, I, xxxvii.) Prior dwelt at 
some length, in a Preface (1706), on Milton’s interest in the early tra- 
ditions of Brute, and built an Ode . ... To the Queen on this 1 1 poet- 
ical authority.” (Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 10:178.) In 1718 ( Complete 
Art of Poetry, 249), Gildon said: 

“Our old Saxon History, and our Heptarchy might afford subjects of the same 
kind (as the classical mythology).” Then he added, “Milton tells us, that he writ 
it for the use of poets.” 

Bishop White Kennet began his Compleat History of England 
(1706, reprinted 1719, 3 vol. fol.) with Milton’s History of Britain. 
Thomas Hearne (1678-1735), the antiquarian, referring to this History, 
Nov. 16, 1731, said, 1 1 John Milton I believe is more read (than John 
Clapham, the historical writer) ; and yet even Milton was infinitely 
better at poetry than history.” ( Reliquiae Hearnianae , III, 77.) In 
1737, The British Librarian (London, 1737* p. 2) quoted Milton as 
authority on Oildas. When David Hume (1711-1776) began to deal 
with this early period, in his History of England (1756), he was glad 
enough to shelter himself in the national esteem for Milton’s great 
abilities : 

“The history of that period,” said Hume, “abounds in names, but is extremely 
barren of events; or the events are related so much without circumstances and 
causes, that the most profound or most elegant writer must despair of rendering 
them either instructive or entertaining to the reader. Even the great learning and 
vigorous imagination of Milton sunk under the weight; and this author scruples 
not to declare, that the skirmishes of kites or crows as much merited a particular 
narrative, as the confused transactions and battles of the Saxon Heptarchy.” 
(Hume, Ed. 1850, vol. I, p. 22). 

Probably this History of Britain exercised some influence upon the 
problems of English liberty in the Eighteenth Century. Through the 
shadowy details of that early period of British history, Milton por- 
trayed the working out of that inseparable union between virtue and 
liberty, which applies alike to individuals and to nations. This emphasis 
of Milton has been very well pointed out by Mr. C. H. Firth, in his article 
on Milton as an Historian, published in the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, 1907-8 . 
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APPENDIX B MILTON’S BLINDNESS 

Milton’s Blindness entered three times into his own poetry. The 
first time was in the Sonnets On His Blindness (1655) and To Cyriack 
Skinner (1656). Here one hears the voice of resignation, while making 
what Professor W. P. Trent has called the most splendid example of 
“unspectacular patriotic sacrifice.” ( Milton After 300 Years, 1910, p. 
132.) The second reference by Milton to his Blindness was in Paradise 
Lost, iii, 1-55, where one may perceive the enjoyment of a conscious 
recompense for his earlier sacrifice, in that inner illumination which 
opened to the poet the brighter visions of the spirit world. The last 
reference mirrored the man Milton under the weight of his affliction, 
“blind among enemies!” This portrayal of his own woes was voiced 
in the outcries of Samson, who toiled at the mill, and spent his 

Life in captivity 
Among inhuman foes. 

Few touches are to be found more pathetic than that of the old 
blind hero at the mill mistaking the entering Chorus for his enemies. 

But who are these? for with joint pace I hear 
The tread of many feet steering this way; 

Perhaps my enemies, who come to stare 
At my affliction, and perhaps to insult — 

Their daily practice to afflict me more. 

Then through the Chorus, quietly drawn near, the Poet commented 
upon his own sad fate : 

O mirror of our fickle state, 

Since man on earth, unparalleled, 

The rarer thy example stands. 

But how much from the top of wondrous glory, 

Strongest of mortal men, 

To lowest pitch of abject fortune thou art fallen. 

The outcries of blind Samson were only a larger development of the 
“evil days” and “evil tongues” of Paradise Lost, vii, 26, which became 
a sort of key-note to Milton’s later life, during the Eighteenth Century. 

The fact of Milton’s Blindness, and these poetic expressions of that 
fact, occupied an important place in later thought of the poet. He was 
sometimes criticised for having stopped to introduce these personal 
matters into his Epic (W. J. Mickle, Tr. of the Lusiad, Chalmers, Eng. 
Poets, vol. 21, p. 634, n. 11) ; but Addison thought the digression very 
beautiful (Spec., No. 297). It was a common thing to find the entire 
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passage from P. L., Ill, in the earlier Lives of Milton, and Bysshe (Art 
of Poetry, 1702) quoted the passage in full. 

Milton's Blindness played heavily upon poetic fancy during the 
Eighteenth Century. This fact may be seen by reference to the Poetical 
Tributes, Numbers 40, 77, 78, 110, 182, 187, 205, 208, 209. A somewhat 
extremely fanciful explanation of Milton's Blindness appeared in 
Gray's Progress of Poesy (1754) : 

Nor second he, that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph-wings of extasy, 

The secrets of the abyss to spy. 

He pass'd the flaming bounds of Place and Time: 

The living throne, the saphire-blaze, 

Where Angels tremble, while they gaze, 

He saw ; but blasted with excess of light, 

Clos’d his eyes in endless night. 

These lines were regarded as weak by the Monthly Review (14: 
434-41), and as “a puerile conceit, unworthy of the author, . . . void 
of truth and propriety," by the Critical Review (4:167-70). Walpole 
thought that this description, 1 * though perhaps not strictly defensible, 
is very majestic." (To Lord Lyttelton , Aug. 25, 1757. Toynbee, iv, 
85.) Mason pronounced these lines within “the bounds of poetic credi- 
bility," but repulsive because “Milton himself has told us, in a strain 
of heart-felt exaltation (Sonnet to Skinner), that he lost his eye-sight." 
( Poems of Cray, ed. 1778, I, p. 114.) 

Walter Pater, in The Renaissance, Studies in Art and Poetry (1910, 
p. 37), says that the Platonists derived mysticism “from the act of 
shutting the eyes, that one may see the more inwardly." Such certainly 
was thought in the, Eighteenth Century to have been the effect of Milton's 
Blindness: he was enabled thereby to see the invisible things of the 
spiritual world. Milton himself had suggested something of this nature 
in his prayer (P. L., Ill, 51-55) : 

So much the rather thou, Celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate; there plant eyes; all mists from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

It was strongly believed that this prayer was literally fulfilled. 
The common conviction was expressed by Charles Gildon in his Vindi- 
cation of Mr. Milton 9 s Paradise Lost (1694), (Misc. Letters and Essays, 
1694, 41-44) : 

“Tho’ the composing such a compleat poem on such, a no less obscure, than 
weighty subject, was a Task to be performed by Mr. Milton only, yet ’tis not out 
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of doubt, whether himself had ever been able so to Sing the Unrevealed Heavenly 
Mysteries, had he not been altogether deprived of his Outward sight, and thereby 
made capable of such continued Strenuous, Inward Speculations: as he who has 
the use of his Bodily Eyes, cannot possibly become possest with. This however must 
be Granted, as indubitably true; the bountiful Powers above, did more than make 
him amends for their taking away his Sight, by so Illumining his Mind, as to 
enable him most compleatly to sing of Matchless Beings, Matchless Things, before 
unknown to, and even unthought of by the whole Race of Men; thus rewarding 
him for a Temporary Loss, with an Eternal Fame, of which Envy it self shall not 
be able to deprive this best of Poems, or its most Judicious Author." 

So also Isaac Watts said in verse (To Mitio, My Friend. Pt. II, 
The Bright Vision. Horae Lyricae, Bk. ii. Chalmers, B. Pts., 13:67- 
70): 


’Twas Raphael taught 
The patriarch of our progeny th’ affairs 
Of Heaven: (so Milton sings, enlightened bard! 
Nor miss’d his eyes, when in sublimest strain 
The Angel’s great narration he repeats). 


And John Hughes continued the same conception, in To The Memory 
of Milton, quoted as Tribute No. 40. This idea of a compensative inner 
illumination continued even into the Nineteenth Century and appeared 
as the basis of a just observation of Thomas Campbell (1777-1844), who 
spoke in his Specimens (1819, I, 238-9) of Milton’s dependence upon 
supernatural inspiration, when his eyes were shut on the face of nature, 

and “in a calm air of strength beginning a mighty performance 

without the appearance of an effort.’ ’ 

Milton ’8 Blindness passage was even imitated. Thomas Blacklock 
(1721-1791) was blind from the age of six. By 1754, he wrote his 
Soliloquy, in blank verse, which is little more than a "prolonged echo of 
Milton on the subject of Blindness. James Spence, who wrote An 
Account of the Life of Blacklock (1754, pub. 1756), dwelt at some length 
upon the similarity between him and Milton in this respect. This simi- 
larity, as well as Blacklock ’s indebtedness to Milton, was recognized in 
Verses Written by a very Near-sighted Gentleman, published in Black- 
lock’s Poems, London, 1766, lvi-lxii. 

The Rev. Samuel Hoole published Edward ; or, the Curate, A Poem 
in Three Cantos, in 1787. Of this work, the Monthly Review said (78: 
242-243). 

“After the manner of Milton, in the third book of his Paradise Lost , he has 
introduced his subject with an affecting reference to his own misfortune, a defect 
of sight, to console himself, under which he appears to have undertaken this 
poetical detail of Edward’s woes." 
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Likewise also Milton entered into the literature of Blindness itself. 
Denis Diderot (1713-1784) published An Essay on Blindness (1750?), 
with anecdotes on Milton. Select Essays from the Encyclopedy had an 
article (xii) on Blindness , by M. D’Alembert, which referred to noted 
persons who were blind. (Cr. Rev., 33:49-54.) Robert Wood, Esq., in 
his Essay on the Original Oenius and Writings of Homer (1775), ran 
a parallel between Homer and Milton, and felt a connection between 
their Blindness and their sublimity. (Cr. Rev., Sept., 1775, 40:169- 
178.) The Monthly Review quoted Thomas Brown’s Observations on 
the Zoonomia of Erasmus Darwin (1798), as using Milton’s descriptive 
excellences, though blind, to expose the absurdity in Darwin’s theory 
that “when an organ (of sense) is destroyed, the ideas of that organ 
necessarily perish.” “Can we then suppose,” said Brown, “that Milton 
described the beauties of his ideal paradise, without any conception of 
what he described!” (Mo. Rev., June, 1799, 110(29) :151-164). 

APPENDIX C MRS. MACAULAY ON MILTON 

About the end of the third quarter of the Eighteenth Century, the 
question of literary property, or copyright, was warmly discussed, the 
right having been practically annulled by “the fatal decision against it 
in the house of lords.” Literary circles were in great confusion. Cath- 
erine Macaulay, who was then sick and above a hundred miles from the 
capital, gathered her remnants of strength for A Modest Plea for the 
Property of Copy Right (1774). She introduced the names of Bacon, 
Newton, Milton, and Lock, “as examples to prove that the first-rate 
geniuses have laboured in the literary way, on the single motive of de- 
lighting and instructing mankind.” But the rewards of these authors 
were a perpetual disgrace upon the nation. The use that she made of 
Milton in this connection is a splendid summary of his influence upon 
certain aspects of national life and thought at that time. In her man- 
ner of direct narration, she said : 

“Newton was gratified with a place and pension; and Milton, for his spirited 
and noble defence of the people of England, had the honour of receiving thanks, 
accompanied with a present, from the most patriotic government that ever blessed 
the hopes and military exertions of a brave people. When indeed the times altered, 
and the matchless Author of Paradise Lost had fallen on evil days; when his 
prospects in regard to lucrative advantage was vanished ; when he had lost his eyes 
in the attempt of fixing the ideas of good government and true virtue in the minds 
of a wavering people; when his fortunes were entirely ruined in the crush of his 
party; this excellent, this heroic, this god-like man, instead of flying, like Timon 
of Athens, from the haunts of the human species, amused his distressed imagination 
with forming, for the delight and the instruction of mankind, a poem, whose 
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merit is of such magnitude, that it is impossible for a genius inferior to his own 
to do it justice in the description. 

“Such an example of love and charity, it is to be owned, does great honour to 
Milton’s religious and moral principles, and to human nature ; but yet I think it is an 
example, which may with much more propriety be brought on the other side of the 
question. Can any man, capable of feeling and tasting the compositions of Milton, 
reflect without sorrow and anguish of heart, that a society of rational beings should 
be so void of every grateful sentiment, so dead to every moral instinct, as to suffer 
the posterity of this illustrious citizen, to be reduced to a state of poverty, which 
necessitated them, for the support of a miserable existence, to solicit a share in 
the distribution of public alms. 

“In Milton’s days, had literary property stood on the same footing it was sup- 
posed to stand on before the fatal decision against it in the house of lords, a 
bookseller notwithstanding this worthy man was under the frowns of a court; 
notwithstanding the virtue of his conduct had subjected him to a load of unpopu- 
larity, from the change of sentiment in his giddy countrymen ; notwithstanding, I 
say, these difficulties, a bookseller, on speculative grounds, might possibly have 
given him such a sum for that incomparable poem, as would in some measure have 
helped to support him comfortably under the cloud of his fortune, and enabled him 
to leave such a decent provision for his posterity, as to have prevented, to the 
indelible disgrace of this country, the necessity of their asking alms.” 

A foot-note says, “This will not appear an extravagant supposition, when we 
consider the prices which the present bishop of Bristol got from the booksellers, for 
writing a few notes on this incomparable poem.” 

Crit. Review, March, 1774. 37:214-221. 

APPENDIX D ADDISON'S CRITIQUE UPON THE PARADISE 
LOST, IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

The popularity of Addison’s Critique throughout the Eighteenth 
Century was very great. Besides the wide circulation of the original 
Spectator Papers, this Critique seems to have been reprinted in the 
Spectator in 1712 8vo., 1729 12mo., 1744 12mo., 1765 8vo., 1799 12mo., 
1796 ( Harrison 9 s Brit. Classicks, 4-5) 8vo., and 1746 (Tr. into French) 
12mo. The Works of Addison were published in 1721 4 vols. 4to., 1722 
4 vols. 12mo., 1741 ?, 1761 4 vols. 4to., 1777 3 vols. 12mo. 

The Critique was printed with Paradise Lost in the following 
editions : 

24 1719 46 1750 80 1770 99 1778 123 1795-6 

45 1749 71 1763 95 1776 107 1790 125 1795 

and, according to the British Museum Catalogue, in the following: 

25 1720 50 1751 73 1765 130 1801 

32 1731 57 1754 92 1775 
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It was printed in a separate volume in 1719, and as a part of the 
Familiar Explanation of Milton , 12mo, 1762 . It was translated into 
German, by J. J. Bodmer, 1740, 8vo. It was translated into French, and 
printed with Paradise Perdu, in 1729, 1754, 1792, and with Milt on 9 s 
Works, in 1753. It was translated into Italian, by Rolli, in 1742, and 
printed again in 1794 and 1801. 

If the above figures be correct, the Critique passed through the 
English press thirty-two times by 1801, and appeared in translation 
eight times. While Addison seemed himself to say, in his introduction 
to these Papers, that he did not need to write Milton into popularity, 
yet the Papers were timely, and did greatly stimulate the interest in 
Paradise Lost . 

The first formal representation of this stimulated interest occurred 
while the Papers were still coming from the press. Eustace Burgell 
(Spec., April 22, 1712) was doubtless writing with his eye on the object, 
when he represented Will Honeycomb with a pocket edition of Paradise 
Lost, a new Tonson Quarto, no doubt, which Sir Roger wished to bor- 
row, with the leaf turned down at a select passage recently brought to 
his attention, and which he desired to read that night before going to 
bed. Addison himself also spoke, in the Spectator (May 3, 1712), of 
the generous way in which the public had received his Papers on Milton. 

The interest continued throughout the century, not without some 
notes of criticism on Addison’s methods, though in general he was often 
thought of as the first great champion of Milton’s popularity. 

Charles Gildon, in the Laws of Poetry (1721, p. 259), approved, 
in general, the spirit of Addison’s work, but censured him for attempting 
to bring “a divine poem” under the rules of heroic poetry. (Cf. also 
The Complete Art of Poetry, 171 ^ p. 269.) Naturally enough, the 
Apotheosis of Milton (1738), by William Guthrie (1708-1770), gave a 
delightful character of Addison boosting Milton’s claims among the 
poetical spirits of the other world ( Addisoniana , I, 144-5 and Gent. 
Mag., 8:232, 469, 521, &c.) ^ 

Dr. Johnson recognized Addison, in relation to Milton, as “the illus- 
trious writer who has so long dictated to the commonwealth of learn- 
ing.” (Rambler 86, Jan. 12, 1751.) More definitely, however, the 
Doctor seems to have expressed his feelings when he said, in the Life 
of Addison (ed. Hill, II, 147), “By the blandishments of gentleness 
and facility he has made Milton an universal favorite with whom readers 
of every class think it necessary to be pleased.” 

A Note to Cibber’s Life of James Thomson, which the Monthly 
Review thought worth while to quote (Appendix to vol. 9, p. 486, 1753), 
held that Milton’s “works were only found in the libraries of the cu- 
rious, or judicious few, till Addison’s Remarks spread a taste for them; 
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and at length it became even unfashionable not to have read them.” 
E. Kedington (d. 1760), in his Dissertation on the Iliad of Homer 
(1759), affirmed that “the great Milton lay for a long time most cruelly 

neglected, till an admired Writer unfolded his beauties.’ ’ (Mo. 

Rev., Feb., 1760, 22:119.) This same Review (May, 1762, 26:299) 
declared that Addison’s Remarks helped materially to prepare the way 
for the appreciation of James Thomson’s works a few years later. Lord 
Karnes, in his Elements of Criticism (1762), spoke of Milton as “hid 
under the veil of obscurity, till Mr. Addison unfolded his beauties to 
the public eye.” (Quoted Mo. Rev., 27:13.) Edward Watkinson, in 
his Essay on Criticism (1763, part iii), likewise referred the reputation 
of Milton to the Critique of Addison. 

The critical value of Addison’s Remarks was assailed in the last 
half of the century. Richard Hurd wrote in 1770: “For what con- 
cerns his Criticism on Milton in particular, there was this accidental 
benefit arising from it, that it occasioned an admirable poet to be read, 
and his excellencies to be observed. But for the merit of the work itself, 
if there be anything just in the plan, it was, because Aristotle and 
Bossu had taken the same route before him.” ( Life and Correspond- 
ence, Memoirs, &c., pp. 107-8, 363-4.) Hurd pronounced Addison’s crit- 
icisms “not infrequently altogether frivolous.” (Quoted Knox’s Essays , 
No. 21. Perry, Eng. Lit. in 18C., 163n.) 

Mrs. Barbauld strongly denied that Addison discovered Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. ( Crit . Essays on the Tatler & Spec. Works, Boston, 1826, 
III, 83-104.) But the Rt. Hon. George Canning thought that “To the 
Critiques of the Spectator, Shakespeare and, more particularly, Milton 
are endebted for no inconsiderable share of the reputation which they 
now so universally enjoy.” ( Microcosm No. 11, Feb. 12, 1787. Brit. 
Essayists, 1827, 28:66-72. Cleaner, 1811, No. Ill, 2:100.) 

Nathan Drake, M.D. (1766-1836), however, defended, against some 
modem critics, the wisdom of Addison’s Critique as the effective thing 
for its day, and justified that wisdom by the unparalleled results of the 
Critique upon the popularity of Milton, which had continued to in- 
crease to the end of the century. “Perhaps no effort,” said Drake, “in 
the annals of criticism has been productive of more salutary and decided 
effects, than the attempt to render popular the Paradise Lost of Mil- 
ton.” (On the Critical Abilities and Tastes of Addison. Essays Biog., 
Ac., 1798, vol. 2, pp. 144-167.) Perhaps there was need of this defence 
of Addison at that time. In his Lectures on English Poets, written 
about 1797 but not published until 1807, Percival Stockdale said, “A 
sacrilegious contempt hath been expressed for that elegant cri tick’s 
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beautiful papers in the Spectator on the Paradise Lost." (Quoted by 
Perry, p. 163.) 

This persistent interest in the Critique shows that it was regarded 
as perhaps the standard work of the century on Paradise Lost , and 
argues a large influence upon the popular appreciation of that poem. 
One can easily understand how it should come to be regarded that 
Addison first brought Milton into popularity by these Papers, because 
they were a sort of epoch-making production. 

APPENDIX E THE CONTROVERSY ABOUT MILTON’S 

RELIGION 

The exact truth of Milton’s religious views was always a more or 
less debated question. His ancestors, and some of his contemporary 
kinsmen were Roman Catholics. But Milton’s own family had broken 
with the Faith of Rome long before the Poet’s birth. They were Puri- 
tans, and such in general was Milton; but he was felt to have many 
exceptions to the regular Puritan religious formulas. Milton severed 
his connections with the Church of England, and seems not to have 
been actively connected with any church organization. Later in life, 
he leaned toward the Quakers. These facts, together with many things 
in his writings, laid the religious beliefs of Milton open to many specu- 
lations. 

John Toland, who cared little about orthodoxy either in religion 
or politics, described Milton as a Socinian and a republican. There was 
also a suspicion that Milton was, during his last days, a Roman Catholic. 
Thomas Heame (1678-1735), the antiquarian, explained this matter 
rather fully. Before quoting him, it will be well to recall that Sir 
Christopher Milton (1615-1693) was himself a Catholic. “Mr. Joyner 
told me,” said Heame, July 4, 1705, “that Mr. Selden writ the Life of 
Fryer Bacon, but he cannot tell where ’tis now. At the same time, he 
gave large encomiums of Mr. Milton, but denies that he died a Papist.” 
On Sept. 16, 1706, Heame wrote half a page on this subject, from which 
it seems that Joyner stoutly denied, while Heame seemed to credit the 
testimony of Sir Christopher Milton, confirmed by a sermon preached 
by Dr. Binks at assize at Warwick. Sir Christopher had claimed that 
John Milton was a Papist for the last ten years before his death. 
Heame seems, however, to have thought well of the Poet Milton, and 
spoke of him as “the famous John Milton.” ( Reliquiae Hearnianae, 
Vol. I, pp. 1-2, 115, 291.) 

Biographers, as a rule, have little to say about Milton’s religion. 
Richardson dismissed the charge of Arianism, with confidence in the 
general approval of “so many Pious and Learned Divines having ap- 
proved and encouraged the Book.” (Life, xlix.) 
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A brief, but spirited, controversy on the charge of Arianism was 
waged through the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1738. The attack was 
made by 4 4 Theophilus, ' ' who claimed to regard Milton very highly as a 
poet, but thought not “so well of his religion/ 7 (8:124-125). The 
charge was that of Arianism, 4 4 which . . . tends to corrupt our Notions 
of the most sacred Things, and to sensualize our ideas of God, of Heaven, 
and another world, by Glosses often profane and sometimes ridicu- 
lous/ ’ Two replies to this charge appeared immediately. One of them 
claimed for Milton regular orthodox views in Paradise Lost . (8:201-2). 
The other writer, who had newly and carefully perused Addison's 
Critique , vindicated Milton against the charge of a sensual Heaven, &c. 
(8:288-90). 

The next writer, Urbanus Sylvan, who was quoted from the Daily 
Gazette (Aug. 7), challenged Theophilus 4 4 to produce some Passages 
from Paradise Lost, to prove his assertion that Milton had adopted the 
Arian Principle into that Poem : if it is not done in three months, The- 
ophilus must pass as some conceited Popish Tool, whose aim was to 
deter well-meaning People from reading a Poem wherein the Idolatry 
and Superstition of the Heathens and Papists are exposed with all pos- 
sible strength and Beauty/' (8:417). Five months later, Theophilus 
made a feeble reply, which seems to have been his last, claiming that 
his charge had not been answered. One thing prominent in this argu- 
ment was the direct appeal which was made to Addison’s Critique as 
the ultimate authority on Paradise Lost . (9:5-6). 

Dr. Johnson, who failed not to seize upon any means of rendering 
Milton's name odious, played heavily upon the religious nerve of his 
contemporaries. But Milton was not so easily dethroned as the Doctor 
had imagined. The venerable biographer was immediately informed 
that Milton's religion was sufficiently revealed in Paradise Lost, or 
words to that effect (“W. & D.,” Gent. Mag., March, 1779, 49:36-37) ; 
and later he was informed that Milton's religion needed no vindication 
(Boerhadem, Gent. Mag., Oct., 1779, 49:492-3). 

But Milton’s 4 4 Arianism," which remained an unsettled point, was 
a subject for table talk, and even for serious discussion, as late as 1827. 
(Thos. Moore, Diary, V, 143, “Jan. 11, 1827”.) Even more recently, 
Joseph W. Morris published John Milton: a Vindication, especially 
from the charge of Arianism. London (1862), 8vo. There is still specu- 
lation as to what Milton really did believe in respect to religious 
matters. 

On William Blake's view of the doctrinal errors in Paradise Lost, 
that Milton was an Atheist, and 4 4 that carnal pleasures arose from the 
fall,” one may consult H. C. Robinson's Diary, vol. 2, under 1825 and 
1826, pages 307-9 and 324. 
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APPENDIX F NOTES ON MILTONS SOURCES 

The object here is to add a few notes, mainly bibliographical, to 
Chapter vi, at Note 90, p. 192. 

Dryden said, in the Preface to The Fables (1700), that “Milton 
was the poetical son of Spenser, and Mr. Waller of Fairfax. . . . Mil- 
ton has acknowledged to me, that Spenser was his original.” Gildon 
emphasized this point, in The Complete Art of Poetry (1718), in the 
Preface of which he recognized that Spenser had made both Milton and 
Waller poets, in that he was the inspiration that kindled their natural 
geniuses. 

Milton’s indebtedness to the Scriptures was, of course, evident 
from the earliest appearance of his Epics. Addison has some remarks 
upon this in connection with the Creation {Spec. 339, Mar. 29, 1712), 
and upon Milton’s debt to Ovid for the looking-glass passage (Bohn. ed. 
I, 151-2). The Golden Scales passage was thought, by another writer, 
to come from Homer. ( Free-Thinker , 149, Aug. 24, 1719. Drake’s 
Cleaner, 1811, 18. I, 133). Later in the century, Akenside was inter- 
ested in Milton’s lively interest in ancient mythological lore. (Notes on 
the Hymn to the Naiads (1746).) (Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 14:123-5). 
Milton’s obligation to the Greek dramatists was generally recognized. 
R. Potter thought that “Milton and Gray have imitated Aeschylus, but 
with that free spirit of imitation that always accompanies and distin- 
guishes genius. In this spirit, the fire of the Prometheus of Aeschylus 
is transformed into the Satan of Milton.” (See Mo. Rev., Oct., 1778, 
59 :286-297.) 

Voltaire contended that Paradise Lost owed its origin to a Floren- 
tine Comedy, called Adamo, by Andreino {Essay on Epick Poetry, L., 
1727). In the same year, this view was assailed by the Italian Rolli, 
then in London; and in 1753, by Giuseppe Baretti, in A Dissertation 
upon the Italian Poetry, &c ., who regarded it “ridiculous that such a 
man as Milton could have rifked among the rubbish of Andreino so 
bright a jewel as the Paradise Lost ” (p. 67). 

Dr. Pearce thought that the source of Paradise Lost was an Italian 
Tragedy, called II Paradiso Perso. Peck thought it borrowed from a 
wild romance. William Lauder reveiwed the question, in the Preface 
to his Essay on Milton’s Use and Imitation of the Modern (1750). In 
that Essay, Lauder undertook to show that Milton had stolen the Epic 
from Hugo Grotius, and Masenius. About thirty years later, there was 
considerable interest in Grotius ’s De Veritate, &c., which was translated 
as Hugo Grotius on the Truth of Christianity. The Critical Review 
(May, 1783, 55:400-1) mentioned five translations. This work was 
written in Dutch, translated into Latin (1628), and into English (1639), 
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and again (1686). The later Translation by L’Este was “poor stuff” 
(Cr. Rev., Aug., 1776, 42:153); but that by Spencer Madan (1758- 
1836) went through three editions (1782, 1792, 1814). 

The Battle of the Oenii, A Fragment, in three Cantos . Taken from 
an Erse MS., was published about 1765, and reviewed as a possible 
source of Milton’s Battle of the Angels. (Cr. Rev., Feb., 1765, 19:151.) 
The Notes to the Translation of the Argonautics of Apollonius Rhodius 
(1772, pub. 1780) were given largely to indicating the similarities be- 
tween this work and Milton’s Paradise Lost. (By Francis Fawkes, in 
Anderson, vol. 13, and Chalmers, v. 20.) It was pointed out, that The 
Christiad (1532), by Marcus H. Vida, had an invocation of the Holy 
Spirit. (Cr. Rev., Dec., 1771, 32:443-8.) There was also a flimsy at- 
tempt made by Peregrine Phillips, editor of Crashaw’s Poetry, to show 
that Milton, Pope, Gray, Young, &c., were all plagiarists of Richard 
Crashaw. (For reply, see Cr. Rev., April, 1785, 59:255-8.) Wm. J. 
Mickle attempted also to find a connection between The Lusiad of 
Camoens (1517-1579) and Paradise Lost, through Fanshaw’s Transla- 
tion of the Lusiad in 1653. (Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 21:757-9.) G. E. 
Woodberry regards Camoens “the maker of the only truly modem 
epic.” (The Inspiration of Poetry, 1910, Macmillan, pp. 58-84.) 

In 1785, Henry Boyd (d. 1832) published A Translation of the 
Inferno of Dante Alighieri, in English Verse, with Historical Notes, 
and the Life of Dante. Both of the London Reviews hastened to point 
out the indebtedness of Milton to Dante (cf. Cr. Rev., June, 1785, 59: 
401-410). The next issue of the Critical Review (July, 1785, 60:54-59), 
treating The Progress of Romance through Times, Countries, and Man- 
ners, in two volumes , has the following comment on the deadness of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries to the spirit of romance, whose 
productions in this way were regarded as objects of ridicule. “It was 
in vain to lead the readers to those forgotten fables, by telling them that 
they were once the sources of entertainment to the gay, the witty, and 
even the learned ; that from this fire Milton frequently kindled his torch, 
and scattered light and flame into metaphysical disquisitions, or austere 
complaints; that from this source he frequently threw an additional 
lustre on even his own splendid imagery.” 

Henry Brooke (1706-1783) translated Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered 
in 1738, books I and II, in rhyme (Chalmers, Eng. Poets. 17:365-382). 
II Tasso. A Dialogue. The Speakers John Milton, Torquato Tasso. In 
which new light is thrown on their poetical and moral characters, ap- 
peared in 1762; but the Critical Review (14:76) thought the “new light 
certainly concealed under a bushel.” John Hoole (1727-1803) trans- 
lated the Jerusalem Delivered, into heroic couplets, in 1763. The work 
was well received. (Cr. Rev., 16:16-24; Mo. Rev. 29:182, 251, 321. 
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Chalmers, Eng. Poets. 21:405-16). In 1773, Hoole translated Orlando 
Furioso, which seems to have gone through eight editions by 1819. 
(Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 21:5-18). In 1785, La Vita di Torquato Tasso 
(1544-1595) was published in Rome, and reviewed in London. (Cr. Rev. 
Appendix, 1792. 6:506-12). The large Miltonic interests in all these 
Italian works were quite conspicuous. Hoole ’s Notes were devoted to 
much discussion of the relations of Milton to Tasso as a source. 

Late in the century, Wm. Hay ley added to his Life of Milton 
“Conjectures on the Origin of Paradise Lost.” (1794, 1796). Joseph 
Ritson pointed out Hayley’s failure to notice “the Angeleida of Erasmo 
Valvasone, to which, I am apt to suspect, Milton was as much indebted 
as to any thing his biographer has enumerated.” (To Mr. Walker. Let- 
ters, II, 108-112. Feb. 3, 1796). H. W. Tytler, M.D., published 
Paedotrophia; or, The Art of Nursing and Rearing Children. A Poem in 
three hooks. Translated from the Latin of Scevole de St. Martha 
(d. 1623). The Dedication to Henry III was compared to Paradise 
Lost, as a possible source; but both probably took lines from Ovid. (Cr. 
Rev., Dec., 1797. n.s. 21:439-443). 

Charles Dunster (1750-1816) published, in 1800, Considerations on 
Milton ’s Early Reading, and the Prima Stamina of his Paradise Lost; 
together with Extracts from a Poet of the Sixteenth Century. In a 
Letter to Wm. Falconer, M.D. In this work, the author attempted to 
show Milton’s indebtedness to Joshua Sylvester (1563-1618), who had 
translated the Scriptural epic of the Gascon Huguenot, Guillaume de 
Saluste, seigneur du Bartas (1544-1590). This work translated by Syl- 
vester was printed in two English editions during Milton’s early days 
(4to., 1613, and fol., 1621) ; and it was supposed to have given Milton 
the idea of a religious epic. This work was given considerable notice in 
contemporary criticism, and it was felt that the influence upon Milton 
from Du Bartas, through Sylvester, was not as direct and forceful as 
Dunster supposed it to be. (Cr. Rev., Dec., 1800. 30 n.s. 2:438-42; Mo. 
Rev., March, 1801. 115(34) :234-39). See also H. J. Todd’s Life of 
Milton, which has an Appendix containing “An Inquiry into the Origin 
of Paradise Lost.” (ed. 1826. pp. lxvii ff.). 

APPENDIX G RELIGIOUS TITLES 

The following titles belong more or less closely to this line of theo- 
logical thought. An examination of these works will show the Miltonic 
element fully as prominent as the titles may suggest: 

Thomas Burnetus, “The Theory of the Earth and Deluge and Paradise ” (1684). 
Sherlock Wallis, “Discourses on the Possibility of the Trinity " (1694). Charles 
Leslie, “ The History of Sin and Heresy ” (1698) (Chap, v, note 47, above). Edw. 
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Young, “.4 Vindication of Providence; or A True Estimate of Human Life” 
(1728). Bishop Warburton, “The Divine Legation of Moses Demonstrated " 
(1737-8). He formerly announced “To vindicate the ways of God to man/’ as the 
purpose of this work. (Works, (1811). I, 197). James Bale, “An Essay toward 
the Rationale of the Liberal Doctrine of Original Sin , or. Vindication of God's 
Wisdom , Goodness, and Justice, in Permitting the Fall of Adam." (Mo. Rev., 
March, 1752. 6:223-6). Printed again later. (Cr. Rev., Oct., 1766. 22:257-66). 
B. Regis, D.D., “The Ancientness of the Christian Religion ." From the Fall of 
Man. (Mo. Rev., Oct., 1753. 9:319). John Shuckford, D.D., “The Creation and 
Fall of Man.’’ Liberal. (Mo. Rev., Jan., 1754. 10:58-70). Wm. Romaine, “The 

Sure Foundation ." Text, Isa. 28:16. Deals with the Fall. (Cr. Rev., May, 1756. 
1:378-383). Delivered before Oxford Univ., Apr. 11, 1756. A. A. Sykes, D.D., 
“The Scripture Doctrine of the Redemption of Man by Jesus Christ (Mo. Rev., 
May, 1756. 14:397-417). Anthony Forthergill, “The Fall of Man: An Enquiry into 
the Nature of that Event, and How Far the Posterity of Adam are involved in the 
guilt of his Transgression (Mo. Rev., 1756. 15:677). Anonymous, “A Free En- 
quiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil ." How reconcilable with the mercy and 
benevolence of the Supreme Being? (Cr. Rev., May, 1757. 3:439-448) (Mo. Rev. 
16:302-316). John Wesley, “The Doctrine of Original Sin, According to Scripture, 
Reason, and Experience ." (Mo. Rev., Nov., 1757. 17:445-446). 

Hugh Farmer, “An Enquiry into the Nature and Design of Christ's Temptation 
in the Wilderness.'* (Cr. Rev., July, 1761. 12:74-5. Mo. Rev., Aug., 1761. 25:130- 
141). Answered in, “Christ's Temptations Real Facts.” (Cr. Rev., May, 1762. 
I 3 ' 437 ) Jonathan Edwards, “A Careful and Strict Enquiry into the Modern 
Prevailing Notions of that Freedom of Will, &c." (Mo. Rev., Dec., 1762. 27:434-8). 
Capel Berrow, “A Lapse of Human Souls in a State of Pre-existence, the Onfa 
Original Sin, and the Ground-work of the Gospel Dispensation ." (Cr. Rev., July, 
1766. 22:42-43). Archbishop King, “Sermon on the Circumstances of Man's Fall.'' 
(1766). William. Lord Bishop of Gloucester, “ A Sermon Preached before the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts." (1766, Feb. 21). 
(Cr. Rev., 22:393). Samuel Pye, M.D., “The Mosaic Theory of the Solar, or 
Planetary, System .” Deals with Creation. (Cr. Rev., Dec., 1766. 22:410-415). 
Richard Price, “Four Dissertations. On Providence, &c." (Cr. Rev., Jan., 1767. 
23:9-17). Jonathan Edwards, “The Great Christian Doctrine of Original Sin 
Defended ” A reply to John Taylor on same subject. (Cr. Rev., Oct., 1767. 
24:256). Rev. R. Shepherd, “ Letters to the Author of a Free Enquiry into the 
Nature and Origin of Evil.*' No. 3 deals with “a Paradisiacal State.” (Cr. Rev., 
July, 1768. 26:74-75). “A Lover of Genuine Christianity,” “Some Considerations 
on Original Sin , the Fall of Man, and the Doctrine of a Christ !' (Cr. Rev., Aug., 
1770. 3 o:i 57 

Anonymous, “ The Key of Paradise, Opening the Gate to Eternal Salvation.*' 
(pp. 460. 1675). Anonymous, “The History of Adam and Eve." (Gent. Mag., 

Dec., 1738. 8:664). Charles Povey, “ The Virgin in Eden ; or the State of Inno- 
cency. (Gent. Mag., Nov., 1741. 11 :6i4). Thomas Hartley, “Paradise Restored: or, 
A Testimony to the Doctrine of the Blessed Millennium." (1764). A mystical writer 
who sympathized with Wesley, and opposed Warburton. (Cr. Rev., March, 1764. 
17:167-172. “Paradise Regained ; or, the Scripture Account of the Glorious Millen- 
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nium” Pronounced an absurd “rabbinical dream.” (Cr. Rev., April, 1772. 33:333). 
By a Listener, “Infernal Conferences; or Dialogues of Devils ” “Must have been 
listening to Milton’s Pandemonium.” (Cr. Rev., Aug., 1772. 34:108-116). Anony- 
mous, “An Essay on the Justice of God” (Cr. Rev., Dec., 1773. 36:477). John 
Palmer, “Observations in Defence of the Liberty of Man , as a Moral Agent: In 
Answer to Dr. Priestley's Illustrations of Philosophical Necessity !' (Cr. Rev., 
Oct., 1779. 48:261-272). Dr. Wm. King, late Archbishop of Dublin, “An Essay 
on the Origin of Evil ” with “A Sermon on the Fall of Man” Edited by Edmund, 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 5th edition. (Cr. Rev., Jan., 1782. 53:77-78). Charles 
Chauncey, D.D., “Five Dissertations on the Scripture Account of the Fall; and its 
Consequences” (Cr. Rev., Dec., 1785. 60:444:453). Anonymous, “Paradise Re- 
viewed: a Series of Essays, in which are deduced our Duties in Life, from Man's 
Nature and Origin” (Cr. Rev., Nov., 1791. n.s. 3:350). 

The liberal space alotted to such publications in the current Reviews 
is indicative of a large popular interest in this kind of literature. What- 
ever the strength of Miltonic influence upon the several authors of these 
publications, one may feel fairly safe in the opinion that most of them 
would be interpreted in the popular mind according to the teachings of 
Milton. The volume of this literature represents therefore a powerful 
contact of Milton with the popular religious life of the nation. 

APPENDIX H SOME EDUCATIONAL TITLES BEARING UPON 
MILTON'S INFLUENCE ON EDUCATION 

Of first importance, were the thirty-six editions of the Tractate 
(Chapter II, pp. 47-48 above). Most of the other titles were gathered 
from contemporary Reviews, and are usually listed under the date of the 
review. The list is intended only to be sufficiently full to show the general 
trend of educational thought. 

1752. An Essay upon Edn ., intended to show that the common method is defec- 
tive, in religion, morality, our own language, history, geography; and that the 
custom of teaching the dead languages, when little or no advantage can be ex- 
pected from them, is absurd. (Mo. Rev., Dec., 1752. 7:473-4). 

1756. Thos. Sheridan. Brit . Education: or, the Source of the Disorders of 
Great Britain. Cites Milton with approval. (Mo. Rev., Feb., 1756. 14:81-104) 

(Cr. Rev., Jan., 1758. 5:51-54). ✓ 

1/57- J- Girrard. Practical Letters on Edn., Spiritual and Temporal; extracted 
from the most eminent authors on that subject. (Cr. Rev., Nov. 4:409-412). 

G. W. Robener. Satirical Letters. Tr. from German. Treats defects. (Cr. 
Rev., June, 1757. 3:499-508). 

1759- The True Mentor; or, An Essay on the Edn. of the Yoimg People of 
Fashion. Tr. from the French. (Cr. Rev., Nov., 1759. 8:409). 

1761. Jos. Collyer. The Parent’s and Guardian's Directory, &c. Treats prac- 
tical sides of Edn. (Mo. Rev., Jan., v. 24:67-73). 
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Bishop Burnet. Thoughts of Edn. Now first printed from original Ms. 
“Grown much in demand.” (Cr. Rev., Feb., 1761. 11:103-8). 

1761. Rev. Jas. Hervey. A Treatise on the Religious Edn. of Daughters . (Cr. 
Rev., June, 1761. 11:499. Mo. Rev., July, 1761. 25:79). 

1761. R. Wynne. Essays on Edn., by Milton, Locke, &c. (p. 48 above). Added 
“Observations on the Ancient and Modern Languages.” (Cr. Rev., June, 1761. 
11:500. Mo. Rev., July, 1761. 25:76-77). 

1761. A New Estimate of Manners and Principles . Compares Ancient and 
Modern as to Knowledge, Happiness, and Virtue. Some principles of Mr. Rousseau 
examined. Modern educational system criticized. (Mo. Rev., Nov., 1761. 25: 
361-368). 

1762. The Defects of an University Edn., and its unsuitableness to a commer- 
cial people. From a Society. (Cr. Rev., Feb., 1762. I3:i6iff. Mo. Rev., 26:294). 

J. J. Rousseau (1712-1778). Emilius: or a New System of Edn. (Cr. Rev., 

1762, vol. 14, 250-270, 336-346, 426-440; vol. 15, 21-34. Mo. Rev., 27:213, 258, 342. 

1762. The Polite Lady ; or, A Course of Female Edn. Letters from a Mother 
to her Daughter. (Cr. Rev., Nov., 1762. 14:399-400). 

1763. Observations on Mr. Rousseau's New System of Edn. (Cr. Rev., Feb., 

1763. I 5 :i 59 . 

Jas. Elphinston. Education, in Four Books. Heroic couplets. (Cr. Rev., 
March, 1763. 15:214-216). 

1765. John Gottlob Kruger. An Essay on the Edn. of Children. Tr. from the 
German. (Cr. Rev., Feb., 1765. 19:90 ff). 

Father (Bemabite) Gerdil. Reflections on Edn. Written in French, 
against Rousseau. (Cr. Rev., May, 1765. 19:358-411). 

Jos. Priestley, LL.D., An Essay on a Course of Liberal Edn. for Civil 
and Active Life. Emphasizes History for this purpose. (Cr. Rev., Aug., 1765. 
20:138-140). 

Dr. Brown. Thoughts on Civil Liberty. Outlines a Code of Edn. 

1769. Wm. Smith, M.D. The Students' Vade Mecum. Recommends books to 
study. (Cr. Rev., Dec., 1769. 28:430-6). 

Thos. Sheridan. A Plan of Edn. for the Young Nobility and Gentry of 
Great Britain. (Cr. Rev., Nov., 1769. 28:342-8). 

1770. Jas. Buchanan. A Plan of an English Grammar School Edn. Counts 
Latin a part of liberal education. (Mo. Rev., Aug., 1770. 43 : 154 - 5 ) (Cr. Rev., 
Sept., 1770. 30:238). 

Baron Biefield. Tr. by W. Hooper. The Elements of Universal Erudi- 
tion. (Cr. Rev., Oct., 1770. 30:262). 

Young. Course of Experimental Agriculture. Refers to Dr. Home’s 
The Principles of AgVl and Vegetation. (Cr. Rev., Oct., 1770. 30:273-84, 321-35). 
(See also pp. 398-399)- 

Jas. Beattie. Essay on Truth, Added an essay on the Advantages of 
Classical Learning. Exalts Milton. 

1771. George Fordyce. Elements of Agriculture and Vegetation. (Cr. Rev., 
Jan., 1771. 31:60-66). 

1772. J. Rice. A Lecture on the Importance and Necessity of rendering the 
English Language a peculiar Branch of Female Edn.; and on the Mode of Instruc- 
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tion by which it may be made subservient to the Purposes of improving the Under- 
standing, and of inculcating the Precepts of Religion and Virtue . Pt. I. “Remarks 
on the prevailing mode of Female Edn Pt. II, “Outlines Plan of Edn.,” and 
recommends both the Tractate and Paradise Lost. (Cr. Rev., July, 1773. 36:78-79). 

Jas. Wadham Whitchurch. An Essay upon Edn. (Cr. Rev., May, 1 772. 33:377). 

1774. David Williams. A Treatise on Edn. Considers the schemes of Milton, 
Locke, Rousseau, and Helvetius. (Cr. Rev., Sept., 1774. 38:210-215). 

1775. Wm. Enfield, LL.D. The Speaker &c. Quotes the Tractate, and selects 
from Milton. (Cr. Rev., April, 1775. 39:273-6). 

1777. M. Helvetius. A Treatise on Man, his Intellectual Faculties, and his Edn. 
Tr . by W. Hooper, M.D. Regards Milton, Locke, and Newton, as no results of 
mere education. (Cr. Rev., Nov., 1777. 44:327-341). 

1780. Wm. Scott. Lessons on Education. (Cr. Rev., March, 1780. 49:240). 

1781. Vicesimus Knox. Liberal Education. (Cr. Rev., Feb., 1781. 51:103-8). 

George Hawkins. Essay on Female Edn. Declaims against the unsatis- 
factory conditions of female boarding schools. (Cr. Rev., Oct., 1781. 52:318). 

1782. Rev. R. Shepherd. An Essay on Edn. Pointed out defects, and recom- 
mended ten or twenty boys of same grade under one teacher. (Cr. Rev., June, 
1782. 53 :478-9). 

Percival Stockdale. An Examination of the Important Question whether 
Edn. at a great School, or by private Tuition, is preferable. Prefers latter, against 
Knox. (Cr. Rev., June, 1782. 53:479). 

1783. Francis Whitfeld. The Utility and Importance of Human Learning, 
stated in a Sermon. (Cr. Rev., Feb., 1783. 55:134). 

1786. Peter Williams. Letters Concerning Edn. “The author has made a fre- 
quent, but discreet use of the thoughts of Bacon, Milton, Locke, Harris, Mon- 
boddo, and other writers on learning and education.” (Cr. Rev., Feb., 1786. 61 : 
104-110). 

Hannah More. Hints Towards Forming the Character of a Young 
Princess. 2 vol. London. 3rd ed. 1805. Quotes Milton’s definition of a complete 
and generous education on her title page. 

1787. George Colman. Orthopedia, or Thoughts on Public Edn. Cites Mil- 
ton, Locke, and Cowper’s Tirocinium (1785), in the same paragraph. Held Milton 
more favorable to public Edn., than Locke. (Mo. Rev., Oct., 1787. 77:273-281). 

1788. John Weddell Parsons. Essays on Edn. (Cr. Rev., Aug., 1788. 66: 

139-141). 

The list might be enlarged. The subjects discussed include : Litera- 
ture, Classics, Chemistry, Medicine, Agriculture, Horticulture, Philoso- 
phy, Theology, Geography, History, Shorthand, Higher Mathematics, Bot- 
any, Music, Military Tactics, &c. Every stage of educational work was dis- 
cussed, from the “grades’ ’ to the University. The education of women 
was very prominent; and that of the nobility received considerable 
attention. The commercial aspects of common education began to 
emerge, and the idea of public schools was touched upon. 
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There seems to have been a decided discontented feeling toward the 
systems in vogue. The moral results of the schools were especially 
debated. There was a constant casting about for the hope of better 
things. Among those who may have been regarded as earlier authori- 
ties, none are more often referred to and quoted than Milton himself. In 
many cases, his ideas were cited as just the remedy that the interests of 
educational work most needed. 

APPENDIX I MILTON’S EDEN AND ENGLISH LANDSCAPE 

GARDENING 

English landscape gardening in the Eighteenth Century represented 
a strong revolt against the artificial gardens of the Seventeenth Century, 
seen more especially on the Continent. The literature of this revolt has 
been very well treated by Professor Beers in this chapter on Landscape 
Gardening (Hist, of Eng. Rom.), and by Miss Myra Reynolds, in her 
chapter on Gardening (The Treatment of Nature in Eng. Poetry, pp. 
180-192). But the latter especially is open to some criticism in dealing 
with the negative aspects of the subject, to the neglect of the constructive 
and productive influences which brought about the change in taste and 
practice. 

Among the more effective forces in producing this change in 
gardening, one must place the influence of Milton. Francis Coventry 
(d.1759), discussing “absurd Taste in Gardening,” even in the mid- 
century, condemned Milton’s “trim gardens” in Penseroso, because they 
were drawn from the custom of his own day. ( World No. 15, April 12, 
1753. Br. Fs. 1823. 22). But Milton’s Eden was felt throughout the 
century to have been a concrete protest against the pervading custom of 
artificiality, and it seems to have had no small influence as a constructive 
force in molding the taste of the English people on this subject. 

In Paradise Lost (Book IV, 131-357) Milton gave an elaborate 
description of Eden. This Paradise, its very name a synonym for an 
Oriental garden, those sweet fields of Elysium adorned with all that 
imagination can conceive to be delightful, was a garden of Nature’s 
own fashioning. It had 

Flowers worthy Paradise; which not nice art 

In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 

Pour’d forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain (241-3). 

Earth, and the Garden of God, with cedars crown’d 
Above all hills. (260-1). 

He brought them into this delicious grove, 

This garden, planted with the trees of God, 

Delectable both to behold and taste. (537-39). 
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And there the Poet made of the first Parents practical landscape gar- 
deners (ix, 192 If ) . “ Some of the most pleasing passages of Milton, ’ ’ said 
Knox, voicing the constant feeling of the century, “are those in which 
he represents the happy pair engaged in cultivating their blissful abode.’ ’ 
(On the Pleasures of a Garden. Essays Moral & Lit . (1779). 9th ed. 
1787. No. 91. vol. ii, 291). 

Milton’s description of Eden received constant applause. When 
H. Hare (1636-1708) published his Situation of Paraddse Found Out 
(London, 1683), he quoted therein two pages from Milton’s description of 
Eden , thus giving the sense of an earthly habitation, and strengthening 
the bond of union between Milton and the rising interests of Orientalism. 
Bysshe, in his Art of Poetry (1702, ed. 1710, ii, 322-5), also quoted the 
description at great length. Addison highly commended “the beds of 
flowers and the wildness of sweets” in Eden for their refreshing influ- 
ence upon the imagination. (Spec., June 30, 1712). 

The Poetical Tributes to Milton have many pleasing references to 
Eden. (cf. 66, 85, 163, 181, &c.). In 1734(f), Vincent Browne (1695- 
1747), in a Latin Poem, In MUtonum, ascribed considerable praise to 
Milton’s landscape excellences. Similar praise, though in lighter tone, 
may be found in On a Flower Which Belinda Gave Me From Her 
Bosom (Poems, 2 ed. 1739, 168-171). This rather general feeling was 
very well voiced in Solitude. An Allegorical Ode (Gent. Mag., June, 
1748. 18:278), which is much in the spirit of II Penseroso: 

From empty mirth, and fruitless strife 
To sacred Solitude’s retreat, 

Where Nature all her charms resumes, 

And Eden still unfaded blooms. 

Professor Beers, quoting Gray and others, argues that James 
Thomson, in his Seasons (1726-30), was “perhaps, in a great measure, 
the father of the national school of landscape gardening.” (Hist. Eng. 
Rom., p. 118). Doubtless this channel was one through which consider- 
able Miltonic influence from Eden reached the English imagination. 
Joseph Warton, in his Paper on the Blemishes in The Paradise Lost 
(Adventurer, Oct. 23, 1751), laid great emphasis upon the attractiveness 
of Milton’s Eden. Lord Karnes observed that “Milton, describing the 
Garden of Eden, prefers justly grandeur before regularity,” and then 
quoted liberally of Milton’s description. (Elements of Criticism, 1762. 
ed 6th. 1785. ii, 439). James Harris (1709-80) exalted the taste of 
Virgil, Horace, and “our great countryman, Milton,” in connection with 
the delight in natural scenery, and quoted P. L. iv, 245ff and v, 292ff. 
(Works, 1841. 526). This was in a chapter “Concerning Natural 
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Beauty.” One may compare also Thomas Whateley’s Observations on 
Modern Gardening (1770) for additional sentiment. 

There was a rather strong tendency to describe English gardens and 
landscapes in terms of Milton. Something akin to this usage appeared 
in Dr. William Brome’s Epistle To . . . Elijah Fenton (1726), 
though the reference there is not local. (Chalmers, Eng. Poets, 12:18-19). 
Jesus Orove, Inscribed to a Lady (1727), was written by Wm. Bowman, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, who looked upon this grove, “And 
Paradise still opens to (his) mind.” (Poems, 2 ed. London , 1732. 1-17). 
Nathaniel Cotton (1707-88), probably as early as 1730, wrote the follow- 
ing lines On Lord Cobham’s Gardens. (Elegant Extracts, 1809. Bk. iv, 
No. 189) : 

It puzzles much the sage's brains, 

Where Eden stood of yore: 

Some place it in Arabia's plains; 

Some say it is no more. 

But Cobham can these tales confute, 

As all the curious know ; 

For he has proved beyond dispute 
That Paradise is Stowe. 


An anonymous Epistle to a Fellow Traveller (Gent. Mag., May, 1735. 
5:265-6) has two allusions to Milton, and a note which says, “The gar- 
dens of Eyford are thus described by Milton in his paradise lost, lib. 3, 
who wrote part and dictated the rest of that divine poem at this seat, then 
belonging to the D. of Buckinghamshire, now to the worthy Wm. 
Wanley, Esq.” King William visited this retreat and thought it “a 
place out of the world.” The Rev. Mr. Chamberlayne, in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, December, 1741, (11:661-2), published a Poem Occa- 
sioned by a View of Powers-Court House, the Improvements, Parks, &c., 
stating that 

“Thus Eden springs where once you found a waste." 

Charles Smith, in his History of the County of Kerry, has a quotation 
from Paradise Lost (Bk. iv) applied in a local way as the description of 
a beautiful woods. (Mo. Rev., Dec., 1757. 17:506-520). In the same 
manner, Edw, Stephens’s poem On Lord Bathurst’s Park describes 
that Park as “the bounteous Eden,” in terms of Milton. (Poems. 1769. 
pp. 170-179). 

Gradually it came to be a matter of common thought that Milton 
had furnished a pattern for English gardens, and the adoption of his 
standards was even insisted upon. One may find such titles as, Paradice 
Regained: or, the Art of Gardening. A Poem, (1728), by John Law - 
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rence ; and Eden: or, a Compleat Body of Gardening . (Cr. Rev., Sept., 
1758. 6:245-51). There seems also a connection between Milton’s Eden 
and the following works of Sir Wm. Chambers: Essay on Chinese Gar- 
dens (1757), Description of a Chinese Garden (1760), and a Dissertation 
on Oriental Gardens (1772). The intimacy with which Milton entered 
into the practical thoughts of the mid-century English gardening may be 
seen in the following paper, by Cambridge, on the Advantages of Mod- 
ern Gardening, which appeared in The World, April 3, 1755: 

“I am particularly pleased with considering the progress which a just taste 
and real good sense have made in the modern modes of gardening .” The author 
thought that “this forced taste (of France), aggravated by some Dutch acquisitions, 
for more than half a century, deformed the face of nature in this country” He 
held that Sir William Temple, in his “prophetic spirit points out a higher style, 
free and unconfined.” 

“The boundless imagination of Milton in the fourth book of Paradise Lost , 
struck out a plan of a garden, which I would propose for the entertainment and 
instruction of my readers, as containing all the views, objects, and ambition of 
modern designing.” He thought that “it is the peculiar happiness of this age to 
see these just and noble ideas brought into practice, regularity banished, etc.” 
(Brit. Essayists , 1823. V. 23, No. 118). 

In 1757 an anonymous publication, in heroic couplets, appeared 
under the following title : The Rise and Progress of the Present Taste in 
Planting Parks, c fee., from Henry VIII to King George III . In a Poetical 
Epistle to the Rt. Hon. Charles Lord Viscount Irwin. This work was 
said to have complimented Milton’s ideas of horticulture at the expense 
of those of King William and Sir Wm. Temple. (Cr. Rev., June, 1767. 
23:460-1). Mo. Rev., Aug., 1767. 37:139-144). This comparison was 
cited with approval by Walpole, in his Essay on Modem Gardening 
(1785), and Temple received the same adverse comparison at the hands 
of Mason (English Garden. 1772-82). 

Les Saisons, Poeme (Amsterdam, 1769), had a “Prefatory Discourse 
on Pastoral Poetry,” pronounced “one of the best . . . extant,” in 
which the author held that nature may be exalted by displaying “her 
at the moments when she is sublime,” and found the best examples of 
this in Milton’s description of Eden. The Book of Nature. A Poem 
(London, 1771), thought of flowers, etc., as making “a Paradise below.” 

These rather unimportant materials were followed by a number of 
formal and important treatments of the subject of gardening. The 
English Garden, a didactic poem in blank verse, by the Rev. Wm. Mason, 
began to appear in 1772. The poem was in four books, which were pub- 
lished in 1772, 1777, 1779, and 1782. The completed work contained 
the general principles of the subject; and for its bearing upon Milton’s 
influence upon gardening, it will be sufficient to quote one sentence from 
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the Monthly Review (46:219-226): “As he has styled Bacon the 
Prophet, so he calls Milton the Herald of true taste in gardening ; and 
he here copies, from the Paradise Lost, the charming description of the 
Garden of Eden.” 

Upon this influence of Milton Horace Walpole became somewhat 
eloquent in his Essay on Modern Gardening (1785, Works, 1798, vol. II, 
519-545). After attempting to explain how the “model of Eden” was 
lost, and how gardens had acquired an artificial development, he con- 
tinued as follows, patriotically contrasting England with all the world: 

“One man, one great man we had, on whom nor education nor custom could 
impose their prejudices; who ‘on evil days though fallen, and with darkness and 
solitude compassed round/ judged that the mistaken and fantastic ornaments he 
had seen in gardens, were unworthy of the Almighty hand that planted the de- 
lights of Paradise. He seems with the prophetic eye of taste to have conceived, 
to have foreseen modern gardening; as Lord Bacon announced the discoveries 
since made by experimental philosophy. The description of Eden is a warmer and 
more just picture of the present style than Claud Lorrain could have painted from 
Hagley or Stourhead. (These) lines exhibit Stourhead on a more magnificent 
scale ( P . L., iv, 223-7). Hagley seems pictured in (iv, 227-30). What colouring, 
what freedom of pencil, what landscape in (iv, 237-47) ! Read this transporting 
description, paint to your mind the scenes that follow, contrast them with the 
savage but respectable terror with which the poet guards the bounds of his Para- 
dise (iv, 134-142), and then recollect that the author of this sublime vision had 
never seen a glimpse of anything like what he has imagined (either in the ancients 
or the moderns). His intellectual eye saw a nobler plan, so little did he suffer 
by the loss of sight. It sufficed him to have seen the materials with which he 
could work. The vigour of his boundless imagination told him how a plan 
might be disposed, that would embellish nature, and restore art to its proper office, 
the just improvement of imitation of it.” Mr. Walpole thought it necessary to 
have an affidavit that Milton’s description “was written about one-half a century 
before the introduction of modern gardening, or our incredulous descendants will 
defraud the poet of one-half his glory, by being persuaded that the poet had copied 
some garden or gardens he had seen, ... so minutely do his ideas correspond 
with the present standard.” 

In 1790, the Abbe de Lille published The Garden; or, The Art of 
Laying Out Grounds . Translated from the French . The Critical Review 
complained that this author took no notice of “Pope, Thomson, Gray, 
and Mason, to each of whom he is highly indebted.” (Cr. Rev., Oct., 
1790, 70:409-414.) The author did, however, devote forty-four lines to 
Milton, which are in the highest strains of praise, as may be seen by 
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reference to Tribute 181. Reviewing a later edition of this work (1798), 
the Monthly Review took pride in saying: “The truth is that the Eng- 
lish taste in gardens, and laying out the grounds surrounding villas, 
and great provincial mansions, was suggested by Milton (In his de- 
scription of the Garden of Eden), by Addison, and by Pope, and was 
pursued and reduced to practice by Kent and Brown, a considerable 
time before even tradition had carried it to the Continent. We were 
certainly the first in Europe who quitted the regular style, etc. ’ ’ (Mo. 
Rev., March, 1799, 109(28) : 294-301.) 

John Aikin (1747-1822), in an essay On Milton’s Garden of Eden , 
as a Supposed Prototype of Modern English Gardening (1798-9), en- 
deavoured to show “that the plan of Milton’s Paradise is appropriate 
to it as a peculiar scene in creation, and by no means was intended to 
serve as a model for gardens made by human hands, — and also, that 
there existed various poetical descriptions of a similar kind before his 
time, some of which could scarcely fail of being present to his memory 

when he wrote It was his business to paint a natural scene, 

enriched with all the variety of delightful objects that could be assem- 
bled in one spot.” 

Aikin then attempted to find the “sources” for Eden in the fields 
of Enna, the grove of Orontes, and the Mysian isle, which are used by 
Virgil and especially by Claudian. But more particularly in the Italian 
poets, the favorites of Milton, was the inspiration of the English poet. 
The gardens of Alcina by Ariosto, and of Armida by Tasso, “may be 
considered as the true prototype of the terrestrial Paradise.” ( Letters 
of a Father to his Son. Letter vi, 1798-9 , II, 99-113.) 

Aikin argued very learnedly on this subject, and perhaps estab- 
lished his contention that Milton had “sources” and also that Milton 
had respect to art rather than landscape gardening in his conception 
of Eden . But all that may be granted without seriously affecting the 
influence of Milton’s imaginative appeal to the English people in this 
connection. Many modifying factors are involved in this question of 
the change of taste in gardening, and exact measurements are obviously 
impossible. But it would seem, in view of the persistent interest in this 
direction, that Milton’s description of Eden must have been among the 
important forces that influenced the change of taste in landscape 
gardening. 
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APPENDIX J MILTON'S MONUMENT, GRAVE, 

AND FAMILY 

Under Whig influences, a Monument was erected to Milton in West- 
minster Abbey, in the year 1737 ; though sixteen years earlier the name 
of Milton had not been permitted to appear in that sacred place upon 
the inscription to the memory of another poet. The donor of this Monu- 
ment was William Benson, better known as Auditor Benson. He was a 
public spirited man, with sufficient means at command to carry out at 
least some of his plans. He had a Milton Medal made ; had Rysbeck to 
make two busts of Milton ; and later gave William Dobson £1,000 for a 
Translation of Paradise Lost into Latin Verse, which appeared in 1750- 
53 (p. 42 above). 

The Gentleman 9 s Magazine (April, 1738, 8:218) gave the following 
notice of an “Inscription under a Bust, carved by Mr. Rysbeck, lately 
put up in Westminster Abbey between Butler and Prior : 

MILTON 

In the Year of Our Lord Christ, One Thou- 
sand Seven Hundred and Thirty-seven. 

This Bust of the Author of PARADISE 
LOST was placed here by William Benson, 

Esq.; one of the two Auditors of the Impress 
to his Majesty King George III., formerly Surveyor 
General of the Works to his Majesty King George I. 

To the Author of Paradise Lost 1 The only protest against that 
Inscription to Milton was that the donor had devoted more space to him- 
self than to the great Poet. But Milton himself was felt to be suffi- 
ciently honoured in being described as the Author of Paradise Lost. 

By this happy honouring of Milton, Benson immortalized his own 
name, not only among the illustrious dead, but also in the grateful 
hearts of the living. Birch spoke of this Monument, while the plans of 
its erection were being carried out, in the highest terms of praise (Life 
of Milton, ed. 1738, 1, p. Ixiii) ; as did also most of Milton's biographers 
after Birch. Sixty years later, Joseph Warton, in his edition of Pope f s 
Works (1797), spoke of Benson as having “rescued his country from 
the disgrace of having no monument erected to the Memory of Milton 
in Westminster Abbey." (Cr. Rev., Jan., 1798, n. s. 22:10-18.) A 
Letter to Mr. Mason. Occasioned by his Ode to Independency (1756) 
was, however, thought to have gone out of its way to make “some severe 
and ill-timed reflections on Milton's political principles, entirely foreign 
to his subject," with a tirade against Milton's “Cenotaph of late 
erected .... in Westminster Abbey." (Cr. Rev., June, 1756, 1:481.) 
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Another matter of much interest in connection with the erection 
of this Monument, was The Apotheosis of Milton . A Vision , which ran 
through several numbers of the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1738 (8:232, 
469, 521; 9:20, 73). This was said to be the work of Wm. Guthrie 
(Mo. Rev., July, 1787, 77:69), though it was included by Sir John 
Hawkins in his edition of Dr. Johnson’s Works (1787, vol. xi). 

Guthrie (1708-1770) represented himself as shut up for the night 
in the melancholy gloom of Westminster Abbey. The Vision which 
appeared to him was announced in these words: “Tonight an assembly 
of the greatest importance is held upon the admission of the Great 
Milton into this society.” “This society” appeared in council, each 
member, in a characteristic manner, discussed the claims of Milton to 
membership, and Addison, with some assistance, introduced Milton to 
the august assembly. Another matter of similar import was An Elec- 
tion in Parnassus , a Dream , by “J. Nightmare,” dated, “Oxford, June 
7, 1754.” The main issue of the election was the question of Epic 
Poetry. There were three candidates in the field. When the ballot was 
counted, Homer had 24, Virgil 12, and Milton 12. ( Gray’s Inn Jour- 

nal , No. 86. Drake’s Gleaner , 1811, No. 1000, 2:395-404.) 

The Monument has one more point of interest in connection with 
the inscription to Gray in the Abbey. Chalmers (Eng. Poets, 18:338) 
added the following note to Mason’s lines On Mr. Gray, in Westminster 
Abbey (Tribute 154) : “The cenotaph is placed immediately under that 
of Milton, and represents, in alto relievo, a female figure with a lyre, 
as emblematical of the higher kinds of poetry, pointing with one hand 
to the bust above, and supporting with the other a medallion, on which 
is a profile head inscribed, “Thomas Gray.” On the plinth is the fol- 
lowing date: “He died July 31, 1771.” While reading the Tribute, 
one should remember that Milton is there “the Author of Paradise 
Lost.” 


The Grave of Milton was not without some interest in the Eight- 
eenth Century. Milton was buried in the St. Giles Church-yard. In 
connection with his Life of Milton (1725), Fenton undertook to identify 
the Poet’s Grave; but the sexton then in charge of the Church-yard had 
not been able to read the inscription on the supposed grave of Milton 
for the past forty years (P. S. to the Life). 

In 1790, however, the supposed Grave of Milton was broken open, 
the sacred remains exposed to public gaze, and some teeth and bones 
(according to some) actually sold as precious relics. (Mo. Rev., Nov., 
1790, 3:350). Le Neve wrote A Narrative of the Disinterment of Mil- 
ton’s Coffin, in the Parish Church of St. Giles’s , Cripplegate, on Wednes- 
day, 4th. of August, 1790. (Cr. Rev., Sept., 1790, 70:343.) But the 
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remains thus exposed were thought to be the bones of a woman. Capel 
Lofft, in his edition of Paradise Lost (1792), seems to have credited the 
exposure as genuine, and spoke of it as a “ sordid mischief.” (Todd’s 
Life of Milton , 1826, p. 219.) The poet Cowper took the matter se- 
riously enough to heart to write Stanzas On the Late Indecent Liberties 
Taken with the Remains of Milton, anno., 1790. (The Ptl. Wks. of 


W — C — , 3 vols., 1896, ed. J. Bruce 

Me too, perchance, in future days, 

The sculptured stone shall show, 

With paphian myrtle, or with bays 
Parnassian, on my brow. 

But I, or ere that season come, 

Escaped from every care, 

Shall reach my refuge in the tomb, 

And sleep securely there. 

So sang, in Roman tone and style, 

The youthful bard, ere long 
Ordained to grace his native isle 
With her sublimest song. 


Ill, 387-8.) 

Who then but must conceive disdain. 
Hearing the deed unblessed 
Of wretches who have dared profane 
His dread sepulcher rest? 

Ill fare the hands that heaved the stones 
Where Milton’s ashes lay, 

That tremble not to grasp the bones 
And steal his dust away! 

O ill requitted bard! neglect 
Thy living worth repaid, 

And blind idolatrous respect 
As much affronts thee dead. 

“August, 1790.“* 


Milton’s daughter, Mrs. Clark, and her daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Foster, were objects of charity, toward whom the English people, in a 
semi-national way, expressed their regard for the great Poet. 

Mrs. Clark was visited by Addison in 1719, who recognized her 
from her likeness to Milton’s picture, with which Addison was very 
familiar. Seeing her needs, he appealed to a few friends for help, and 
presented her with a purse of guineas. He also promised to procure 
her an annual provision for her life ; but, he dying soon after, she lost 
the benefit of this generous design. ( Addisoniana , 1803, I, 158-9; II, 
149.) 

Some years later, Queen Caroline, who was then the Princess of 
Wales, generously bestowed upon Mrs. Clark help because she was in 
extremely reduced circumstances. Aaron Hill, speaking of this “ Royal 
Regard for the Daughter of Milton,” said: “The Queen would atone, 
and propitiate for the Nation ! She would do too much Honour to the 
Daughter, (who, I think, claim’d no Hereditary Brightness) because 
too little had been done to the Father, by spirits less capable to know, 
and distinguish him.” ( Epistle Dedicatory, Advice to the Poets, 1731, 
p. xiv.) Other references to the Queen’s generosity may be found in 

*Cf. Tribute 182, p. 101 above. 
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Birch's Life of Milton ; Newton's Life (li ) ; Notes to Candour (Trib. 
65) ; Warton's Milton (1791, Introduction). See Mo. Rev., Feb., 1764 
(30:159) for some other matters. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Foster's destitute circumstances called forth a pub- 
lic benefit in 1750. Newton's treatment of Milton's family (Life, 1749) 
occasioned some corrections from William Lauder, who emphasized the 
poverty of Mrs. Foster, Milton's own grand-daughter, as a part of his 
own scorn for England's blindness in worshiping Milton. This cor- 
rection appeared in Lauder's Essay on Milton’s Use and Imitation of 
the Moderns (1750), to which Johnson, it seems, added an appeal in 
behalf of Mrs. Foster. This appeal was printed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and public interest was immediately aroused. 

Dr. John Dalton was also a prime mover in bringing these plans 
in her behalf into definite form, according to the Monthly Review 
(March, 1797), 22:329). It was therein said, that Dalton was “known 
both as a poet and divine, but also remarkable for preparing for the 
stage the Comus of Milton, and with great industry searching for Mil- 
ton 's grand-daughter, oppressed by age and poverty, and procuring for 
her a benefit at Drury-Lane Theatre in 1738, the profits of which were 
considerable." The date here given is an obvious mistake for 1750, 
when Comus was performed for her benefit. The event may be briefly 
told in the words of Edward Cave, editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
who, with the other prominent London printers (Dodsley, Cox and Col- 
lins, Payne and Bouquet), received subscriptions and sold the tickets. 
Cave said (Gent. Mag., 20:152) : 

“The intimation of her need was made by Lauder. Johnson sug- 
gested the plan to Garrick. Garrick and Lacy, managers of Drury 
Lane, furnished the Theatre free of rent. All concerned in Milton's 
Works, and others of rank and distinction, contributed. Johnson wrote 
the prologue (which was spoken by Garrick), (afterwards printed for 
her benefit (Trib. 93). The 4th. (of April) was the time set, but un- 
favourable circumstances hindered large success, and the play was given 
again on the 5th." 

Dr. Newton subscribed liberally, and Tonson gave £20. The whole 
income amounted to about £130, which enabled Mrs. Foster to move into 
a better home and spend in comfort the remainder of her years, which 
were very few. 

Walpole had a hand in this affair, and spoke of it later with some- 
thing like national pride. Writing in The World (No. 8, Feb. 22, 1753, 
Br . Essayist, 1827, 16:32-36), he said, in words designed to recommend 
the unfortunate Theodore, King of Corsica, to the liberality of the 
public : 

“Who ever perused the stories of Edward II, Richard II, or 
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Charles I, but forgot their excesses, and sighed for their catastrophe! 
In this free-spirited island there are not more hands ready to punish 
tyrants, than eyes to weep their fall. It is a common care : we are Ro- 
mans in resisting oppression, very women in lamenting oppressors !” 
Then recommending a benefit play for the fallen king, Walpole said, 
“that the same human and polite age raised a monument to Shake- 
speare, a fortune for Milton's grand-daughter, and a subsidy for a cap- 
tive king.” In that laudable connection, he very properly alluded to 
Garrick, as “that incomparable actor who so exquisitely touches the 
passions and distresses of self-dethroned Lear.” 

Thomas Warton did not, however, feel so well about the results cf 
this benefit, some forty years later. In that interesting Appendix to 
the Preface to his edition of Milton’s Poems on Several Occasions (ed. 
1791, xli), Warton referred to this Comus affair (1750) with an evident 
sense of humiliation. The sum, he said, was “only 130 pounds.” He 
ventured to affirm that “the present age,” with its advancement, would 
do far more for a grand-daughter of “the Author of Comus and Para- 
dise Lost.” 

Probably this constant brooding over the treatment of Milton in 
his later life, rendered more keenly conscious to the English people by 
these public favours to his family in distress, did as much as any other 
force to create in England a growing sentiment for the proper support 
of English authors. This sentiment was strong, and took on a practical 
expression in the end of the Eighteenth Century, as will appear from the 
following paragraph, taken, through the Critical Review (Jan. 1796, 
n. s. 16:119-20), from A Dictionary of Literary Curiosities (8vo., Ridge- 
way, 1795) : 

“They who suppose it (Literature) will confer riches, are deceived; 
genius seldom enjoys the favours of fortune, the profits of authors do 
not keep pace with their reputation. Melancholy is the catalogue of 
men of letters who have pined in misery, and sunk under the pressure 
of indigence. Painful reflection ! The philanthropick George Dyer, in 
his Dissertation on the Theory and Practice of Benevolence , has treated 
this subject with energy and feeling. To the honour of Literature in this 
country, a Society to Support Authors in Distress has been instituted 
within these two years. Many ingenious, unfortunate men, have re- 
ceived assistance from it. May its influence extend ! ' ’ 
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